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By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


CuapTrer XXIII. 
A MAN WEARING HIS HEART UPON HIS SLEEVE. 


HO but the genial Frenchman? Who but he? Who but jovial, 
careless, candid, confiding, simple-minded, good-hearted Simon 
Lefranc ? 

He wore his heart upon his sleeve. It was not a handsome sleeve. 
Indeed, it was somewhat white at the seams, greasy at the elbows, and 
frayed as to the cuffs and button-holes. Nor was the sleeve beneath it 
distinguished for whiteness of hue or fineness of texture. But upon this 
sleeve Simon Lefranc wore his heart; and I should like to know whether 
that fact did not at once convert a well-worn, and, to tell truth, some- 
what shabby, sleeve into one of purple velvet, embroidered with gold and 
seed-pearls. 

He had no secrets from any body. He was as open as the day or the 
Liverpool Free Library. He abhorred disguises. He execrated conceal- 
ment. He told his simple life-story to all who chose to listen, and expected, 
although he did not exact, an equal amount of confidence in return. 
“ Racontez moi votre histoire’’-—“ Narrate to me the events of your life,” 
he would say to chance companions in railways, in steamboats, on the 
knife-boards of omnibuses, even. Simon was not precisely a fascinating 
man, yet there was something irresistibly winning in his speech and man- 
ner. His persuasive volubility was marvellous. He would have made a 
fortune as a quack-doctor, a cheap-jack, a popular preacher, a secretary 
to a charity, or a travelling lecturer on life-assurance. People did tell 
him their histories. Old gentlemen, almost entirely strangers to him, 
had revealed to him the investments in which their wealth was placed. 
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Landlords of hotels where he stopped had consulted him as to the proper 
mode of carrying on business. He was a man who on first acquaintance 
would be permitted by women to hold their babies, and to whom, ona 
second interview, would be imparted the details of domestic cares and 
troubles connected with tallymen, evil-speaking neighbours, and husbands 
who stopped out late. He knew what Mrs. Timms had said (malevolently 
and abusively) of Mrs. Pimms. People showed him letters, and asked his 
advice. He had been known to knock at the door of a strange house in 
quest of lodgings, to take tea the same evening with the landlady, to be 
hand and glove with all the neighbours in a week, and to stand godfather 
to one of their children within a month. 

These people, who hammer out acquaintances as quickly and dexter- 
ously as a smith hammers out horseshoes, are a wonder and a terror to 
me. I, the narrator, live at some distance from Babylon the bricky, and 
travel up and down by rail every day. I have the same travelling com- 
panions—ladies, gentlemen, and children—day after day for months. We 
never interchange a word—scarcely so much as a grunt on the question 
of a window open or shut—scarcely so much as a surly bow as acknow- 
ledgment of the courtesy of passing a ticket to the collector. I scowl at 
them, and they scowl at me. The other morning there travelled with us 
a lithe, ready-tongued man, wearing, of course, his heart upon his sleeve. 
He was a perfect stranger to us all; but we had not gone five miles before 
he had told a particularly surly and speechless neighbour of mine how 
many years he had been connected with the cork-cutting trade, how many 
shares he owned in the Imperial Gas Company, and how many acres of 
potatoes he had lately lost through blight. As I stepped on to the platform 
at the London terminus, my surly and speechless neighbour was explain- 
ing to the heart-upon-his-sleeve-wearing man his views on the Treaty of 
Commerce, and I should not have been at all surprised to see them walk 
away together arm-in-arm. Once, many years ago, it occurred to me to 
court a widow. She would’nt have me,—an error in taste and judgment 
very prevalent at that time among the softer sex. As stupid men will 
do, I introduced a friend to her, with a vague idea that he would plead 
my cause or help my suit somehow. He was no traitor, and didn’t carry 
otf the widow himself, as Daly, in Gilbert Gurney, abducted the heiress; 
but I declare that when, a month after his introduction to her, the prepos- 
terous female I courted accepted the hand of some man who had made a 
fortune out of melting tallow in Australia—I forgive him now, for she led 
him, ha! ha! suchadeuce of a—but no matter—my friend was one of the 
trustees under the marriage settlement ; and five weeks before she hadn’t 
known him from Adam. 

Such an adept at impromptu acquaintances and improvised friendships 
was Simon Lefranc. By profession he was a commercial traveller; and 
his line of business was—well, ladies, there is nothing to blush at—Pa- 
risian corsets. You may call them articles de Paris, if you please; but 
Simon Lefranc was nevertheless a bagman to a large foreign house ia the 
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stay-making branch of commerce. For there is a very large ready-made 
trade in boddices ; and perhaps not a tithe of the ladies who are measured 
ior those adjuncts to female elegance so much decried by doctors really 
have them made to order. 

With his easy, fluent, jovial manner, his perfect knowledge of the 
world and of business, his equal command of the French and English 
languages, Simon Lefranc should properly, it might be imagined, have 
been able to live in luxury, or at least in ease. But he had been over- 
taken by misfortune. He told you so, with charming frankness. His 
little savings had been swallowed up in a disastrous speculation. A friend 
for whom he had pledged his credit had used him with the grossest in- 
gratitude. He had sacrificed all to meet the calls of duty and integrity. 
It was necessary that he should work hard for the benefit of one near and 
dear to him—his little Adéle, in good sooth—in France, his smiling native 
land. Meanwhile he must retrench, he must pinch himself, he must prac- 
tise the strictest economy; and so he became a temporary inmate of the 
Monmouth Chambers, Soho, and cheerfully nibbled at his self-imposed 
Humble Pie, in company with Tottlepot the poet, and the starving Mar- 
quis de la Vieille Roche, and the all but penniless Ruthyn Pendragon, 
ex-curate of Swordsley. Did not such abnegation of self do honour to 
the heart which Simon Lefranc wore upon his sleeve? 

There were no other commercial travellers at the Chambers. The con- 
vivial gentlemen who draw a guinea a day for their expenses, and always 
drink a pint of wine at dinner, would have disdained that humble caravan- 
serail. Simon Lefranc did not always sleep at the Chambers. A fellow- 
countryman who had a little villa at Tottenham—he pronounced the word 
very syllabically—was kind enough, two or three nights a week, to héberger 
him, to give him a bed. Simon Lefranc gave the history of his friend at 
Tot-ten-ham with pleasing minuteness. John Clere, the painter, could 
have drawn from the description he gave a portrait of M. Griboulard, 
retired basket-maker, of the three Angola cats he kept, of the French Pro- 
testant pastor, M. Chanoinet, who visited him. For Simon Lefranc was 
of the Huguenot faith, and owed much of his popularity among his friends 
and customers to his dissent from the errors of Rome. 

Stout, well-built, about fifty years of age, gray hair closely cropped, 
an excellent set of teeth, a bright eye, a full lip, an active forefinger, 
with which he was always tapping people’s waistcoats, a merry manner 
of snuff-taking, of kerchief-waving, of pirouetting on the points of his 
toes, of humming: little airs from popular vaudevilles, a never-failing 
willingness to oblige, to do little services ;—put these together, and you 
have the outward and visible presentment of Simon Lefranc. Stay; I have 
omitted to mention his heart, which he wore—not ostentatiously, but plain 
as a pikestaff in the eyes of most men and all women—on his sleeve. 

It was a bright, warm, cheery morning, and Simon Lefranc came into 
the coffee-room, blithely murmuring one of his little vaudeville couplets. 
“With a tra la la, with a tra la la,” the mercurial Frenchman sang. He 
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brought his modest breakfast with him. He had just prepared it, singing 
all the while, below. A cup of coffee, skilfully prepared in his own per- 
colator, a little loaf purchased from a neighbouring French baker, a tiny 
pat of butter,—these formed his simple meal. He could not afford luxu- 
ries, he said, either in food or in apparel. To tell the truth, Simon was 
wofully shabby, and his coat was in such evil case as to inspire a surmise 
that some day or another he would have to pin his heart to one of the 
flexors or extensors of his arm, for want of a sleeve to wear it upon. 

““T could carry the purple and the fine linen,” he would say; “I could 
eat of the truffle and the ortolan; I could drink of the crés of the Clos 
Vougeot; but why should I consume the property of others? Why should 
I eat and drink away the dowry of my Adéle? Vu! ma petite. Tu 
niras pas sans dot.” And a tear would stand in Simon Lefranc’s bright 
eye. 

“And my Tottlepot, my poet,” the lively traveller exclaimed, sitting 
down to his meal; “how is my possessor of the feu sacré? Ah, if I 
could but write poetry! Ah, if I had the feu sucré! Still at work, my 
Tottlepot. Voyons! a new stanza?” 

His hand was cheerily travelling towards a little portfolio which 
lay beside the poet. He was the kind of man who, wearing his heart 
upon his sleeve, might have taken a letter from under your nose, and 
read it from beginning to end without your being offended with him. 
Strangely enough, Tottlepot made a sudden clutch at his portfolio,—he 
was fond enough, in general, of showing his fine, bold, copperplate-like 
handwriting,—and reddened, and looked alarmed. 

“Tt isn’t—it isn’t poetry,” he stammered. “I’m not in the vein this 
morning. I’ve been hard at work since six, copying some business manu- 
scripts.” 

Tottlepot eked out his slender livelihood by his caligraphy. He had 
established a species of connection. And if you have a connection, even 
in the picking-up-cigar-ends, or spent-lucifer-match, or broken-egg-shell 
trade, you may live. 

“Tndustrious man! How different from my desultory Bohemian ex- 
istence! I was always volage—le vrai Parisien, enfin.” 

It is to be observed that Simon Lefranc spoke English with perfect 
fluency, but with a strong foreign accent, which it would be embarrassing 
to attempt to imitate orthographically, but which had more a Provencal 
than a Parisian tone. 

“ After all, sir, Poetry—” the vain Tottlepot began. 

“Ts divine. The poet is a man alone. He should be crowned with 
laurels in the Capitol. Sont-ils rares, ces lauriers ; et les cancres qui en 
sont couronnés, comme ils abondent! Fools are smothered with what is 
denied to Tottlepot.” 

The poet blushed again. No flattery was too gross or too fulsome 
for him. You could not give him too much of it. He would bask and 
writhe himself about when flattered, like a dog on a sunny door-mat. 
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“ And our charming client,” pursued Simon the flatterer; “we are 
still doing business for her, eh? We still copy out her romances. Diantre, 
what a pretty little woman our charming client is!” 

“She is a lady occupying the most exalted of social positions,” Tottle- 
pot rejoined, with a lofty air. “Nature, Art, and Fortune have been 
alike prodigal in the bestowal of their gifts upon her.” 

“And she comes all the way to Soho to have her romances copied 
into the belle écriture of Tottlepot. Does she intend to publish them, 
these romances? Will she be another George Sand, another Madame de 
Girardin, another Comtesse Dash? Or does a tendresse bring her towards 
her Tottlepot ?”—Simon pronounced the word Tot-tel-potte. ‘“ Ah, lucky 
rogue, lucky rogue! You are not wholly an insulary, my friend. You 
have some of the old Gaulish blood in you,—the spirit of the Comte Oury, 
—the manner of the Frenchman who by nature a le don de plaire.” 

Tottlepot was certainly a sham poet; but his eyes began, nevertheless, 
to roil in a fine frenzy, and his ears to tingle at these intoxicating words. 
He could have hugged the Frenchman in his rapture. As he put his 
breakfast things together, they clattered in his nervous hands; and he 
was going away delighted to his cabin, which he called “the poet’s studio,” 
and where he was by special favour allowed to have a little table and the 
fourth part of a window. He was always squabbling with the steward, 
and girding at him, it is true; but still that functionary had the respect 
for his genius which simple-minded men persist in entertaining towards 
those who talk largely. 

He was on the threshold, when the Frenchman called him back. 

“Fly not from Paradise, my Tottlepot,” he cried; ‘seek not too sud- 
denly the Parnassus of the guatriéme étage. Unless I am much mis- 
taken, I just saw your charming client pass the window. "Tis a scandal 
that such a charming creature should be compelled to walk. Why has 
she not a carriage, horses, powdered lacqueys ?” 

Simon’s observant eye—yes, it was as observant as it was bright and 
roving—had not deceived him. The form of a lady had flitted across the 
window looking into the street; and anon the steward put his head in at 
the coffee-room door, and in a tone half surly and half deferential an- 
nounced that Mr. Tottlepot was wanted. 

As a rule, ladies were not encouraged at the Monmouth Chambers, 
and those who were admitted to the precincts thereof were chiefly con- 
nected with the profession of washing linen. The purpose of the visits of 
Tottlepot’s client was, however, held by the steward to be sufficiently 
legitimate to warrant her reception; and the lady herself would even con- 
descend occasionally to enter the steward’s lodge, to converse with the 
steward's wife,—who pronounced her a “lady every inch of her,”—and to 
dandle the diminutive baby. She was the kindest and most urbane of 
ladies. She made little presents to the steward and his wife. She en- 
dowed the baby with a cloth robe, elaborately braided, which, when put 
on the poor little thing on high days and holidays, very nearly smothered 
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it. She took an interest, she said, in Tottlepot, and admired his talents. 
She feared that the world had not used him very well, and, in the kind- 
ness of her heart, she made work for him in copying manuscript. 

Tottlepot went out into the entry, and found the lady there waiting 
for him, with some impatience it would seem, for she was tapping a little 
foot on the mat. He made her a low bow, and inclined his head down- 
wards, for Tottlepot was tall, and the lady was but a slight and fragile 
little thing. 

“ Come out into the street,” she said. 

They went out. Tottlepot moved a little on one side, and stood with 
his back to the coffee-room window. Had his position been different, he 
might have seen the jovial face and bright observant eye of Simon Lefranc 
beaming through the glass. One could have seen his sleeve, too, and the 
heart he wore upon it. 

“Tt is imprudent,” the lady said hurriedly, “to talk to you here; but 
time presses, and I have no alternative. Can you write Sir Jasper Gold- 
thorpe’s name? It is the only one I cannot manage. There is a tremu- 
lous curve to the G that drives me to despair.” 

“T have tried at least a hundred times, and have mastered it at last. 
Old Kraussen in Lambeth could not do it better.” 

“ Old Kraussen was a fool to get transported just as I wanted him. 
He was not such a fool, though, as you are, with your poetry.” 

“ Madam !”—and the poet, wounded in his tenderest point, drew him- 
self up haughtily. 

“There, there, remember we are in the street. Get a little closer to 
the wall. Inside this roll of manuscript to copy you will find the paper. 
The name is to be across, as usual. I have used the old ‘ made payable’ 
stamp—the old red ink. It must be ready in an hour. Willit be ready 
in an hour?” 

“ Tt will.” 

“You will meet me, then, on the south side of Leicester Square, by 
the auction-rooms, at noon precisely. How much am J to give you for 
this ?” 

“The name is a difficult one—the most difficult I have ever attempted. 
Twenty pounds.” 

“T will give you ten.” 

“ Make it fifteen.” 

“There, poet, you shall have your fifteen, only let it be done within 
the time.” 

“T will be in Leicester Square precisely at twelve.” 

The lady, who was exactly and entirely Mrs. Armytage, did not take 
the trouble of saying good-by to the poet, but placing a portly roll of 
manuscript in his hand, nodded her ringlets in token of farewell, and waved 
her hand in dismissal. Tottlepot hurried into the Chambers and upstairs 
to his cabin, where he at once shot the door-bolt and set to work. 

The lady, left alone, hesitated for a moment, as if uncertain in which 
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direction to proceed. And yet Mrs. Armytage knew her way perfectly 
well about Soho. She was lowering her veil, as a preliminary measure, 
when she caught sight of Simon Lefranc’s broad jovial face beaming 
through the window-pane. 

“What an impudent-looking fellow!” she thought. “He looks like 
a paillasse—a merryandrew to a quack doctor.” 

And so she raised her flowing drapery a little, and would have 
crossed the street, when a handsome equipage drove rapidly up and 
stopped at the door of the Chambers. She started, drew back, and uttered 
an exclamation of surprise. 

“She knows the people in the carriage,” said Simon Lefranc to him- 
self, and, for a wonder, without the slightest foreign accent so far as his 
mental speech was concerned. “From what I hear of her, my Duchess 
knows every body ; what can be her game with that miserable ‘l'ottlepot? 
Is the fellow a rogue, as well as a fool? However, that is not my affair. 
I dare say they have been doing a quiet bit of swindling together; but 
Miss Duchess is far above swindling in the eyes of 8. Lefranc. Simon 
contemplates her from a far more isolated point of view. Ah, my 
Duchess, my Duchess, what a career you have had on our side of the 
water, and what a career you seem to be having on this !” 

The persons in the carriage had alighted, and Mrs. Armytage was con- 
versing with them. 

“She knows the swells,” mused Simon Lefranc, with a countenance 
no longer jovial, no longer beaming, but with a very grave and serious 
expression overshadowing his features. “I have been so long out of 
England that I have forgotten the heraldry I used to study from the 
hatchments and the coach-makers in Long Acre, and can’t tell a bit to 
whom the carriage belongs. I can make out three somethings on a 
golden shield, and a bloody hand,—the swell must be a Bart. ; and, let’s 
see—what’s the motto on the thingumbob? Ah, I see !—Zzx sudore, 
aurum. I'll have a closer look at it, and at the swells too.” 

It certainly must have been by the merest chance in the world. Mrs. 
Armytage, having despatched her business with her client Tottlepot, was 
tranquilly going away, when this same carriage drove up, and one of the 
tall footmen assisted four persons to alight. There was Magdalen; there 
was Letitia; there was a harmless curate belonging to the parish, who took 
much interest in the Chambers, and was acting as cicerone on the present 
occasion ; and there was a distinguished nobleman, officiating as escort to 
the ladies,—none other, indeed, than the Earl of Carnation. He was a very 
pink young peer, with weak eyes, very fair curly hair, and the fluffy phan- 
tom ofa moustache. I believe that Nature had fully intended him to bea 
Fool; but his noble mamma, who was in the secret, dying very young, his 
papa had him brought up, quite by mistake, to be clever. Dear me, how 
they had crammed the Earl of Carnation! His mind was something like 
an over-boiledegg. It had been kept so long at an excessive temperature, 
that the shell had cracked.a little, and the yolk shrivelled up slightly. He 
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would have known every thing, if he could have remembered any thing ; 
but a malicious imp seemed to follow him about with a sponge, and wipe 
out every thing that, with feeble slate-pencil, he had inscribed on the 
tablet of his memory. Philanthropy was thought to be his forte. It 
was certainly his foible, and he was perpetually being trotted through 
prisons, hospitals, soup-kitchens, ragged-schools, and baths and wash- 
houses. At public meetings he could second a resolution moved by an 
archbishop, or propose a vote of thanks to the chairman. He had at one 
time been the hope of the Conservative party, and was backed heavily for 
an attack on the ministry,—it was before he came to the title, and when 
he was the honourable Claude Crichton,—but he broke down in the first 
paragraph of his speech, beginning, “ ‘I'he weiterated wemonstwances of 
honourable gentlemen opposite confirm me in the wesolve of weviewing 
their weasons for weceding,” and so forth. The head of the party said, 
after this, that Claude Crichton was no good, and that the sooner he went 
up to the Lords the better. In due process of time he came to his coronet, 
and addicted himself to philanthropy. He never spoke in the House; 
but he was an industrious attendant at the debates, and even at the morn- 
ing judicial sittings, where his eye-glass and his simper must have been 
of great assistance to the law lords in determining the appeal of Gottee 
Humguffi Baloa Raffee Loll v. Chowder Ram Buffee Cowrie Jug (from 
Bombay). His chaplain wrote a little pamphlet for him now and then, 
about crime, or education, or wash-houses, which Mr. Hatchard published, 
and which was favourably reviewed in the John Bull. He didn’t do any 
body any harm; but he didn’t do much good; for the Earl of Carnation 
was inconceivably stingy, and, had he not been a peer of the realm, would 
have made a model bill-discounter. At Eton he used to be called “Skin- 
flint,” and at Oxford “Spooney.” 

Mrs. Armytage and he were very old friends. She was always pro- 
foundly obsequious to him, and flattered him enormously; and his lord- 
ship was good enough to say he thought her a very superior kind of 
woman. Florence regretted sometimes that she had not cultivated his 
acquaintance more; even as Napoleon sighed in the midst of his despotism 
to be able to nestle dans les draps d'un roi constitutionnel. She often 
thought how nice and comfortable it would be to give up intrigue and 
excitement and impulse, and settle down quietly in the philanthropic and 
beneficent line of business. “It can’t be so very difficult to do good,” 
she reasoned. ‘How many envious and malicious and stupid people I 
know who torment their husbands and persecute their children, and yet 
out of doors might be photographed as Dorcas or the Good Samaritan. 
But, then, you want so much ready money, and they are so uninterest- 
ing, these ragged-school and wash-house creatures, and it’s such a bore. 
[I can understand the Pope and the Cardinals washing the feet of the 
pilgrims, and waiting upon them at dinner. It’s a ceremony, and grand 
and stately, and that kind of thing. There’s the guardia nobile looking 
on, and the Roman ladies and the corps diplomatique, and there are 
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horse-races afterwards, and St. Peter's illuminated in the evening. I 
wish they would make being good in England a little livelier. Why 
are they all dull, and obtuse, and bilious, these good people? They physic 
themselves quite as much as they do the poor. They preach temperance 
because their digestion is all wrong and a glass of Madeira half kills 
them. They insist upon people reading tracts because they can’t under- 
stand Thackeray and think Dickens’s fun wickedness. I wish there was 
a funny clergyman like the Rowland Hill they talk about. Iam sure he 
would draw. I’m sure I’d go to church.” So reasoned this wicked little 
woman of the world, and from her last remark you may gather that she 
flourished before the era of the sainted Spurgeon. 

A great deal of polite gesticulation, but very little real conversation, 
took place among the party who met so oddly on the pavement in front 
of the Monmouth Chambers. There is a kind of discourse, very prevalent 
in genteel society, which mainly consists in the rustling of silks, the show- 
ing of teeth, the liberal dispensation of curtsies and smiles, the repetition 
of expressions of pleasure and surprise, but into which words that have 
any tangible meaning enter for but very little. If there be a lapdog 
close by, or a servant to order about, this art of saying nothing, with 
much ado about it, becomes easier. Ladies are the great adepts in this 
art of simulating speech. You shall hear two women who have actually 
nothing to say to one another go in for half an hour in the interchange 
of elegant flummeries. Men are not so clever. If they don’t know one 
another, they stare, and look black, and at the first opportunity make a 
rush. It was for this reason that glees and songs were introduced be- 
tween the speeches at public dinners. They save men who are strangers 
to one another from a silence which might at last become intolerable, 
and lead a tongue-tied man to hurl a bottle at his opposite neighbour by 
way of relief. For, somehow or another, it is difficult for an attaché of the 
House of Montague to divest himself of the idea that the other feliow 
yonder, who belongs to the Capulet faction, and is consequently to be 
hated and avoided, is biting his thumb at him. The greatest enemy I 
ever had was a man I had never met; and the week after we became 
acquainted, he wanted to lend me a hundred pounds. 

Magdalen had never spoken to Mrs. Armytage since that well-remem- 
bered evening at the Goldthorpe, late Pogthorpe Road, Station. Miss Salus- 
bury had seen the celebrated little Indian widow, and had heard of her 
countless times. You may imagine how pleasant the task of introduction 
was to Miss Hill ; how touching were Mrs. Armytage’s inquiries after dear 
Lady Goldthorpe, and Sir Jasper, and Captain William, and all the living 
Sons of Mammon. Miss Salusbury gave Florence a good broad look of 
hearty dislike, and would have instantly commanded Lord Carnation to 
escort her into the Chambers; but that meek and philanthropic nobleman 
was in the trammels of the widow. Hercules in a street in Soho, and 
Omphale in a walking-dress and her bonnet on, and no more than a para- 
sol for a distaff, are not very realisable images; but Florence Omphale 
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Armytage held Hercules, Earl of Carnation, very tightly in the summer 
sun and on the Soho pavement, and wound him round her finger several 
times before she permitted him to depart. ‘A monstrous clever woman,” 
thought the egregious young man, as she flattered and shook her ringlets 
at him. 

“Tf I were clear, and had a thousand pounds,” thought Florence, 
“ T’d be Countess of Carnation in a month, and be as good as gold; but 
it can’t be done for less, and I don’t see how it can be done at all. 
Heigho !” 

She thought “Heigho!” but she didn’t say “Heigho!” Nobody 
does, any more than they say “Tush!” or “ Psha!” or, as Mr. Kinglake 
once pointed out, “ Alas !” 

Of course the ladies explained their errand in Soho. They had come 
to see a most meritorious institution, admirably conducted—at which the 
curate, who had not been introduced to any body, and was staring un- 
easily at the steward, who was bowing backwards, after the manner of 
theatrical managers when royalty comes to the theatre, only without the 
wax-candles, and so nearly tripping up his wife, who was peeping from 
under his arms at the gentlefolks who had come in the grand carriage—at 
which the curate, I repeat, blushed violently and looked at his watch. 
Whereupon Mrs. Armytage looked at a tiny jewelled toy she carried at 
her waist likewise; and there were more curtsies and genuflections, and 
showings of teeth and rustlings of dresses, and Florence, saying, in an airy 
manner, that as a widow she was privileged to walk alone, and that she 
had left her carriage in Regent Street, took an affectionate leave of Lord 
Carnation, and a gracious one of Magdalen, and a cool one of Letitia, and 
a peeress-to-a-puppy one of the curate, and patronised every body, includ- 
ing the steward and his wife, including the lodgers looking from the win- 
dows, and fluttered away. O gorgeous little galley with silken sails and 
prow of gold! O gondola of delights, built to float upon the Idle Lake, 
and not to be tempest-tost and tempest-lost upon the great black Sea of 
Crime! 

“ A real lady,” the steward remarked deferentially, as he ushered the 
distinguished party into the corridor; “very rich, I’m told; came here 
first with the Lord Bishop of St. Blaise—a French Bishop. Most chari- 
table lady. Half keeps one of our poor gentlemen, who is a beautiful 
poet, and does a bit of copying. This way, ladies, if you please.” 

“A little saucy, impudent, artful-looking thing,” Miss Salusbury re- 
marked energetically. ‘TI should like to box her ears. Is there no by- 
law in society for turning that woman out of it?” 

“There is nothing against her,” Magdalen remarked gently—she 
was not wont to speak of her in so tolerant a manner. “ She is rich, and 
a widow, and has lived much abroad. She is very eccentric, ard knows 
quantities of strange people, but there has been nothing in her conduct to 
justify her exclusion from what we term society.” 

“T dare say,” quoth Miss Salusbury, “that she knows no people who 
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can be stranger or can be better than they should be, or than she is herself. 
She’s after no good. She’s on the cross, and not at all upon the square.” 

“The cross! the square! what do you mean?” 

“ Never mind; let’s go through this wonderful dingy old place. I 
do hope that the people are washed, and are not in rags, and that I’m 
not to see the Eighth Commandment hung up every where. I often won- 
der how it is that the people who are always supposed to be stealing sel- 
dom have any thing to eat, and never have any money, and that the 
people who never steal roll in riches. I wonder whether my papa would 
have been quite so well off if my Norman ancestors had learnt the Eighth 
Commandment by heart and acted upon it?” 

By this time the curate had fallen into a cold fit ofhorror, and looked 
upon Letitia as a beauteous image of heterodoxy. Miss Hill did not 
proffer any reply to her companion’s remarks; indeed, she was an invete- 
rate illuminator of moral and Scriptural placards, from the precepts against 
stealing to the warning, “ Eat, but pocket nothing,” of Sunday-school 


treats. Lord Carnation was rather amused than otherwise. Miss Salus- 
bury was a relief in his dreary pilgrimage of duty. 

“‘She’s not so clever as the little widow,” he said to himself; “but 
she’s plucky, and know’s a lot. But the widow !—what a committee she 
might get up for a burnt-out or a famine-relief fund. If the women 
didn’t hate her so, she ought to go in against slavery. I wish she’d cram 
me about crime and reformation, and that sort of thing. I wonder where 


she lives. Where does she live?” he asked aloud, turning” to Magdalen. 

“To whom do you allude, my lord ?” 

“Why, our little friend Mrs. What’shername—Mrs. Armytage.” 

“Behind the scenes, I should think,” broke in Letitia petulantly. 
“Inquire at the stage-door. This way for the riders. You'll soon find 
her out, Lord Carnation.” 

The curate—they were inspecting the dormitories by this time— 
passed from a cold into a hot perspiration of dismay. ‘ Beautiful, but 
lost creature,” he mentally exclaimed, “ deprived, no doubt, of maternal 
care at an early age; undisciplined mind, misapplied talents! Ah, what 
an Eden choked with weeds and tares !” 

The curate wasn’t a humbug. He was only an amiable young man, 
who had been his mother’s pet and the joy of a High-Church watering- 
place in Devonshire, where devotion and pretty things went hand in hand. 
He had looked at life through the stained-glass oriel ofa gimcrack chapel, 
and had suddenly been transplanted from the carved and gilt and vellum- 
bound and wax-candled Vale of Rest in the sweet south to this great 
brabbling, murky, gas-lit Soho, where he had his corns trodden on, and 
the angles of his fine feelings chipped off every day in the week. He was 
acurate with an Ideal; but to have turned it to any practical use, he should 
have been a police-constable, and taken a spell of night duty for a fort- 
night. To a clergyman who really wishes to do good among the 
poor and the vicious, a bull’s-eye is an admirable companion to a Bible. 
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“Mrs, Armytage,” Magdalen said slowly, in reply to the earl’s query, 
“ resides habitually in Paris and in Brighton. Sometimes, I believe, she 
stays with her aged father, who lives in some boarding-house near Bays- 
water, I believe, and to whom she is very kind. But she is of course free 
to go where she lists, and, as I have said, is very eccentric, and, I am told, 
stays a great deal at hotels, and even in furnished lodgings.” 

**T have her address, if you please, my lady,” the steward said. 
“ Here it is, in Albert Street, Knightsbridge. She gave me the card the 
first time she employed Mr. Tottlepot,—that’s one of our poor gentlemen, 
—the poet that she gives copying to.” 

It was noticed afterwards, as strange circumstances in the career of 
this woman, that she never assumed an alias, and that she never concealed 
her dwelling-place. What she did was don’ in the open. You remem- 
ber the story of the First Napoleon and Cardinal Fesch, when the latter 
endeavoured to dissuade him from undertaking the invasion of Russia. 
He led the Cardinal to a window, opened it, and pointed out into the sky. 
It was night, and a black one. “ Do you see that star?” he asked. “No, 
Sire,” answered the Cardinal. “ But I do,” said the Emperor, and shut 
the window, and invaded Russia, and came to the end you all know. 
Florence Armytage had her star, invisible to other eyes, and it bade her 
keep straight on in the broad, smooth, shining road, unto the end that was 
coming. 

The distinguished party saw all that was to be seen in the Monmouth 
Chambers :—dormitories, kitchens, coffee-room, smoking-room even, and, 
of course, praised and admired the general air of neatness, cleanliness, 
and comfort that reigned. I wonder they did not ask to see the refrac- 
tory-ward, or the solitary cell, or the cat-o’-nine-tails, sealed with the seal 
of thé visiting justice. For it is a strange, but nevertheless a very true, 
thing, that people who haunt “institutions” grow hardened to them. 
Whatever the place be,—hospital, school, gaol, asylum, or madhouse,— 
an indefinable sensation comes over the visitor that he is a superior being, 
and that the inmates have got into some inexplicable scrape. I have 
been myself over some hundreds of these institutions, but have tried in 
vain to attain the hardened stage which comes so naturally to professed 
philanthropists. I always feel uneasy, and ask myself what right I 
have to be there, and how I should like myself to be put into a descrip- 
tion of moral cage, and exhibited by a kind of moral Beefeater, as though 
I were a wombat or a giraffe, and inspected, patronised, and approved of. 
For who knows what to-morrow may bring forth? Who is so sane but 
he may need the douche-bath and the padded room some day? Who so 
virtuous but he may have to hold up his hand at the bidding of the clerk 
of the arraigns and plead? Who so hale and strong but he may find the 
water-bed a luxury, and the hospital-nurse his best friend? Who so rich 
but the time may come when his only refuge shall be the old man’s ward, 
and he look out eagerly for meat-days, and remember Christmas chiefly in 
connection with an allowance of snuff and a pint of strong ale :—the bounty 
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of the guardians? Haughty and insolent salt ones of the earth, take 
down a book written by one who was the pride of his age, and the favourite 
of a queen, and lay for years a captive in a hole of the White Tower. 
Read what Raleigh writes of Darius. How he wore purple and a crown 
of gold in the morning, and was the master of millions, and how at night 
he lay naked and bleeding and forlorn on the ground. Velvet and brocade, 
carving and gilding, may fade away, and leave nothing but the pauper’s 
pallet, or, worse, a whitewashed cell, and the prison task-master instruct- 
ing you in the art of cobbling shoes, or making cane-bottoms for chairs. 
And the first shall be last, and the last first; and the High Sheriff take 
a turn in the dock, and the beggar make out Dives’s mittimus for sleep- 
ing under a hedge instead of a fourposter with an eider-down quilt; and 
thank God for it, or the gorge of pride would rise and burst us asunder. 

The Earl of Carnation troubled not his noble mind with such reflec- 
tions. Don’t you who read them think them stale and trite,—if, indeed, 
you have not skipped them altogether? But the mania for patronising 
and placarding the Eighth Commandment, and showering tracts, and “going 
over institutions,” is one of the great curses of this age, next to the eternal 
“talkee, talkee” about people’s “missions” and “ Social Science,” and 
similar lunacies of distempered vanity ; and many philanthropists would 
do well to remember what Richard Oastler said to Sir Robert Peel in 
the picture-gallery at Tamworth: ‘‘Good God, Sir Robert,”—looking at 
an exquisite child-picture by Landseer,—“ your daughter might have 
been a factory-girl”’ Yes; and the factory-girl might have been cited 
as a shining example of all the virtues, regal as well as domestic, had 
she been born to be Empress of Mofussilistan, with twenty millions a year 
for a Civil List. 

The tour of inspection came to an end at last. It was close upon 
noon, and the horizon of the Earl of Carnation began to be gilt with the 
prospect of luncheon. There was but one place more to visit—the read- 
ing-room. To the library the harmless curate had been a munificent 
donor, and had made the shelves creak beneath High-Church chronicles, 
tales, tracts, and poetry. Just as the steward was opening the door, 
there glided by, coming from the regions above, the poet Tottlepot. He 
had his little portfolio under his arm, and seemed in agreat hurry. Poets 
are not always so punctual in keeping their appointments. 

“'That’s the poor gentleman I spoke about to your lordship and lady- 
ships,” the steward remarked, as the bard passed down the corridor. 
“His handwriting’s beautiful; but if it wasn’t for the kind lady who em- 
ploys him, I do believe that he’d half starve.” 

Magdalen made a note on her tablets. The heart of Tottlepot, she 
thought, should be rejoiced that night. She little knew that the poet had 
just earned a pocketful of sovereigns. 

“ He looks very much like an old humbug,” remarked Miss Salusbury. 
“T suppose he’d be offended if one were to give him any money. There 
was a man who used to write in the poet's corner of cur county news- 
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paper, and who wanted to fight a duel with papa because he wasn’t asked 
to dinner. I don’t believe in any poets except “‘ Vates” of the Morning 
Advertiser, and he’s more a prophet than a poet. However, your poet 
looks very poor. Lord Carnation, you'd better leave him a check for five 
pounds.” 

The young nobleman looked very uneasy at this recommendation, 
and murmured something about “the many calls upon him.” 

It is true that an infinity of calls were made upon the Earl of Carna- 
tion; but one of the most difficult things in the world was to find his 
lordship at home. 

“ And it is thus they pass the bard,” Tottlepot said with a bitter 
grean, as he emerged into the street : “ pass him with contumely and ne- 
glect. But a day will come—a day will come.” And away went Tottle- 
pot to keep his appointment in Leicester Square. 

Simon Lefranc saw him—Who but he? Simon had been wearing 
his heart upon his sleeve, and airing it in the sunshine, in front of a little 
tobacconist’s and periodical shop opposite the Chambers. As Tottlepot 
crossed the road, Simon passed behind him, and smote him in a jovial 
manner on the shoulder. 

The poor poet turned round. His face was very livid, and he trembled 
all over. 

“ Courage, mon garcon; courage, my Tottlepot,” Simon said in his 
cheery manner. “ Bright days are in store for thee, my poet.” And 
having dismissed him somewhat reassured, but still very nervous, Simon 
took to sporting that heart of his—always on his sleeve, I need not say— 
round the adjacent street-corners, and in front of the cab-stand, and in 
the entries of halfa dozen little shops. The mid-day beer-boy was de- 
lighted with him, and almost felt inclined to give him eleemosynary re- 
freshment froin his can. The little children danced round him, and made 
much of a halfpenny which he bestowed on one of their number. A 
troupe of Ethiopian serenaders sang, it seemed, their most enlivening ditties 
specially for him. The very sparrows of Soho appeared to peck their 
morsels round about his feet without diffidence. Ah, it is a fine thing to 
wear our heart upon our sleeve, and to make a sunshine wherever we go! 
For all his little trips about, however, I don’t think that for two consecu- 
tive minutes Simon ever lost sight of the doorway of the Monmouth 
Chambers, or the grand carriage there drawn up. 

Ruthyn Pendragon was in the reading-room, brooding over a book, 
as the distinguished party entered. The little old marquis was close by, 
pottering too over his interminable and never-to-be-terminated Dictionary. 
Ruthyn looked up as the ladies and gentlemen entered. He heard the 
steward whisper, “French nobleman,” and then, “Clergyman of the 
Church of England.” He knew himself to be alluded to. He felt his 
face on fire. He felt first a cataract of molten lead, and then one of ice, 
flow down his back. He felt the moisture at the roots of his hair, on his 
eyelids. He felt his heart bound, like a newly- caged wild beast striving 
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to dash itself to death against the bars of its den. He felt that if one 
mercy could be bestowed upon him, one crowning act of grace and pity, 
it would be for the floor of this mean room to open and swallow him up 
from sight and shame. But it was not to be so; and he was to eat his 
Humble Pie to the very last flake of the crust. 

The curate, usually so harmless, and always well-meaning, was en- 
abled, quite unconsciously, to do at this time a very pretty piece of mis- 
chief. He came up to where Pendragon sat, his hair almost touching 
the book before him, and made use of some simperingly good-hearted 
expressions, setting forth, it may have been, that he was sorry to see a 
clergyman so reduced in circumstances, but that he was glad to see him 
engaged in study, and the like. 

Ruthyn Pendragon started to his feet with a cry. 

“What the devil is that to you?” he demanded ferociously of the 
amazed curate. 

The steward, quite shocked, stepped forward, for he thought the 
clergyman was about to hurl the book he had been reading at his bro- 
ther parson. As for Lord Carnation, he looked more amused than other- 
wise. 

“Wides wusty,” he simpered, adjusting his eye-glass; “don’t like 
being asked questions sometimes. Wemember a man in Bedlam wanting 
to stwangle me because I asked why he cut his wife and thwee childwen’s 
heads off. Only yesterday, burglar in penitentiary twied to stab chap- 
lain, because he asked him to say, ‘Twinkle, twinkle, little-—what was 
it?”—here Lord Carnation’s memory played him false—“ before self and 
the Dean of Dorking.” 

Letitia and Magdalen had both recognised the ex-curate of Swordsley, 
the shabby lodger in the shabby Chambers. The generous Amazon would 
have rushed forward to shake hands with Pendragon; but a stern grasp 
withheld, a stern, albeit low, voice forbade her. 

“Let us go,” said Magdalen Hill, and positively forced her companion 
from the room. 

“This is no place for us,” she added, pale and scared, when they were 
in the corridor. 

“It’s no place for him,” Letitia exclaimed indignantly. “ Poor fel- 
low! he looks half-starved. Let us go back, Magdalen. Curb your devilish 
pride for once. Say but one word. Shall I call him to us?” 

She would not curb her pride, all demoniacal as it may have been. 
She would not move. She would not say the word. Ah, that tug at the 
bridle! Ah, that step in advance! Ah, that word, which women will not 
speak! It may be that it was but a little word, after all, that first sowed 
dissension between Menelaus and Helen, and that had the word been 
spoken in good season all the woes of Troy might have been spared. 

As it was, Magdalen Hill marched resolutely towards her carriage, 
and Lord Carnation, still amused, and the curate, still amazed, followed. 
The steward would have lingered for a moment to give the ummannerly 
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lodger a week’s notice to quit the Chambers; but Miss Salusbury pre- 
vented him. 

“You know that gentleman?” she asked. 

“‘T’m sure, madam, I’m very sorry that he should have so misbehaved 
himself. The committee won’t allow him to stay after this, I needn’t 
say.” 

“‘T hope they won’t. He ought never to have been here at all. | 
ask you if you know him?” 

“Surely, madam. He gave his name. He doesn’t seem to be 
ashamed of it. ‘The Reverend Ruthyn Pendragon—that’s it.” 

“Very well, give him this piece of paper. You need not say any 
thing about it to any body. You seem a very decent sort of fellow ; 
there’s a sovereign for you.” And Miss Salusbury hurried after her com- 
panion, and the carriage drove away. 

They dropped the curate at a schoolhouse, where some eighty chil- 
dren howled hymns from morning till night, and could read all the gene- 
alogies in Scripture with tolerable fluency, but were utterly unable to 
spell through an ordinary paragraph in the newspaper. They dropped 
Lord Carnation at his club in Pall Mall, where he lunched :—at the expense 
of the club. And then Letitia Salusbury turned to Magdalen Hill, and 
said, 

“ Magdalen,”—she would not condescend to use a diminutive,—“ you 
have treated that man shamefully.” 

“T am not well. Let us go home,” was all that Magdalen would 
reply, hiding her face in her handkerchief—but not to weep, I am afraid. 

When the carriage had been bowed away from the Chambers by the 
steward and his wife, the former imparted to his helpmate the strange 
incident that had occurred in the reading-room, and showed her the 
paper that he was to deliver to Pendragon. It was not sealed, and I 
fear that Mrs. Steward, incited by the natural curiosity of her sex,— 
and has our sex no “natural curiosity,” I should like to know ?—would 
have had little hesitation in gleaning some knowledge of its contents, but 
for the salutarily rigid ideas of discipline entertained by her husband. 

“No, no,” he said; “no pollprying. I'l go and take it to the par- 
son at once, for fear of accidents.” 

He met Pendragon coming hurriedly from the reading-room. 

“T am going away,” Ruthyn said, in a thick strange voice. ‘I owe 
nothing, and am free to depart.” 

“That you may please yourself about,” retorted, the steward ; “ but 
one of the ladies left this for you, and you may as well read it before you 
go.” 

Pendragon took the paper from the other’s hand. It had been hastily 
folded, or rather crumpled, together, He read it, and turned his head 
away, for his eyes were full of tears. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


NEMESIS IN PLAIN CLOTHES. 


THE greatest men have their weaknesses: their little penchants and propen- 
sities. Thus the weakness of Inspector Millament was for reading cheap 
periodicals, and that of Sergeant South for studying playbills. 

Our old acquaintance Mr. Sims, who has been very busy all this time, 
although you have not heard so much about him, used to be very partial 
to theatrical performances, and went to the play, in more senses than one, 
two or three times a week ; but the dramatic fancy of Sergeant South took 
more of a theoretical than of a practical turn. If velute in speculum were 
his motto, itwas more to look in the window where the playbill hung than to 
gaze into the mirror of the proscenium. Now and then the Sergeant en- 
tered the doors of a theatre; but he went habitually behind the scenes, 
and eschewed the audience part of the house. It was said that Sergeant 
South had once passed three months of his existence as a supernumerary 
at one of our principal places of Thespian amusement, and that he went 
on the stage regularly every night, either accoutred in a plumed bonnet 
and red tights, and carrying a banner, or else arrayed in a tunic and buff 
boots, and bearing a tin javelin as one of the retainers ofa ruthless baron. 
Humble as was his standing in that Theatre Royal, it did not prevent his 
holding frequent and secret conference with the manager; and at the end 
of the three months it so happened that Sergeant South disappeared with- 
out warning’, and without troubling the “ super-master” for his outstanding 
salary; and that two or three days afterwards he was constrained, through 
akeen sense of duty towards his country in general, and the ends of justice 
in particular, to give evidence at the Marlborough-Street Police-Court 
against one Mouchy, a felonious employé of the theatre, who had pilfered 
many articles of rich costume from the dressing-rooms. The Sergeant 
was highly complimented by the presiding magistrate on the astuteness 
and sagacity he had displayed in tracing the perpetrator of so many rob- 
beries. 

But it was, after all, towards the playbills that Sergeant South dis- 
played the most ardent and disinterested affection. He was always ponder- 
ing over these black and red letter documents, and spelling over their 
contents with a solicitude that was more than affectionate : it was paternal. 
His hands in his pockets and his head on one side, Sergeant South would 
go through the entire contents, from the name of the theatre and the ad- 
dress of the manager and lessee to the Vivant Regina et Princeps and 
“No Money returned,” at the bottom. He would bestow the same amount 
of attention on the bill of some transpontine saloon, with three monstrous 
and murderous melodramas per night, as upon the lordly proclamations of 
the Italian Opera, with their announcements of Don Giovanni “ by com- 
mand,” or a grand ballet “by desire.” Nothing in playbill literature 


came amiss to him. He did not disdain the placards of music-halls, of 
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suburban gardens, of raree-shows, or dwarf and giant exhibitions, or nigger- 
singers, or “ drawing-room entertainments”—which last I take to be the 
very lowest kind of popular amusement that this, our present era of civi- 
lisation, has seen. Sergeant South had an eye for all these waifs and 
strays of recreation. He liked to linger at stationers’ and tobacconists’ 
shops and see his beloved playbill-boards reposing on the area-railings, 
He knew all the bill-stickers, and watched them at their work assi- 
duously. There was a large theatrical public-house which he spe- 
cially affected, and of which not only the coffee-room, but the very 
walls of the bar were thickly covered with playbills. The inexpres- 
sibly dilapidated men and women—where do they all come from, and 
whither are they all going?—who sell programmes, “books of the 
Hopera,” and “ bills of the play” in the purlieus of our dramatic and 
lyric fanes were all known to Sergeant South. He was known, likewise, 
to all those gentry, and, to tell truth, a little feared by them. 

Sergeant South, in age, was wavering between the thirties and the 
forties; but seemed unable to make up his mind towards the latter. He 
was the youngest looking of middle-aged men, with a fresh blue eye, and 
chestnut hair, and a little pink spot on each cheek, and an almost downy 
whisker. But for thick-serried ranges of crow’s-feet under his eyes, and 
some ominous lines about his mouth, he would have looked a mere boy ; 
as it was, he had somewhat the appearance of a youth who had been stop- 
ping up rather late on the night-side of life. Sergeant South dressed 
with exquisite neatness, and not without a certain kind of elegance. His 
turn-down collar was irreproachably white; his scarf beautifully tied; 
his horseshoe-pin quiet, but handsome. His hair was always well brushed. 
He wore a natty watchguard, and a neat signet-ring. If there was one 
particular in which he did not display taste, or elegance, or, indeed, neat- 
ness, it was in that of boots. Those leathern casings were very thick and 
clumsy, and had hobnails, and were but indifferently well polished. It 
is a curious fact, but you may in general recognise gentlemen of the pro- 
fession of Sergeant South, and under what would otherwise be the most 
impenetrable of disguises, by their boots. 

Sergeant South’s stanch friend, confidential comrade, and superior, 
indeed, in the hierarchy to which both belonged, was Inspector Millament. 
He should have been mentioned first, perhaps; but there is yet time to 
make him fullamends. Besides, he was a tranquil, peace-loving man, who 
never cared to thrust himself foremost. Give him but the Parlour Mag- 
azine, the Family Miscellany, the Backstairs Herald, all highly popular 
penny journals at that day, and he was satisfied. He waded through the 
endless romances published in his beloved serials with a calm and never- 
failing delight. “To be continued in our next” were words of hope and joy 
to him. It is true that he babitually mixed up the plots of the novels he 
read into an inextricable jumble of perplexity; that the marquis in one 
story became dovetailed on to the gipsy-chief in the other, and the ab- 
dpcted heiress’s adventures were frequently intertwined with those of the 
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much-wronged ballet-dancer. Inspector Millament vexed himself very little 
about such trifling incongruities. He read and read on, and wandered 
in a world of dormant peerages, of murderous baronets, and ladies of title 
addicted to the study of toxicology, of gipsies and brigand-chiefs, men 
with masks and women with daggers, of stolen children, withered hags, 
heartless gamesters, nefarious roués, foreign princesses, Jesuit fathers, 
grave-diggers, resurrection-men, lunatics, and ghosts. This was his ideal 
world. Just deducting the ghosts, I don’t think that the world he 
really lived and played a very powerful and occult part in, was a world 
much less strange or much less terrible; but who regards the mar- 
vels that surround him? who takes account of the things that lie at 
his feet? who will believe that the events enacting under his eyes 
are History? We have all of us a horizon at the end of our noses; 
but we disdain to look so closely, and must strain our eyes far, far 
afield. Not many weeks since, a good friend was kind enough to re- 
monstrate with me on the utter and glaring improbability, nay impos- 
sibility of some of the characters I have drawn in this story. In vain 
I strove to assure him that I had taken the world as I had found it, and 
painted (with a free brush, it might be) but from the very life. With 
great difficulty he granted Mrs. Armytage. I had something to show 
him which disarmed even his scepticism as to the verisemblance of that 
lady; but as for Mr. Sims, or for Ephraim Tigg the Rasper, he would not 
hear of them for a moment. And yet I think I know where to put my 
hand on people ten times stranger in their ways of life than Sims or Tigg, 
poor, common rogues as they are; and but a very few days after our 
controversy, my friend came well-nigh raving to me about the details of 
the “ Northumberland-Street Tragedy.” Tragedy! a wretched Coburg 
melodrama it was, at best; there are real five-act tragedies going on 
about us every day,—far more fearful, far more horrifying than that 
slaughter-house fray. The ladies are even more difficult to convince than 
the gentlemen. They mon’t have Mrs. Armytage. There was never any 
body like her, they say. Miss Salusbury also istothem simply an impossible 
character. Month after month these complaints, these protests, reach me. 
I am bidden to write a story all about purity and honesty and truth and 
the home-affections, and the rest of it. Well, I will try to do so; but you 
must not be surprised to find my portion of Temple Bar so many blank 
pages. It would be writing so many lines in white chalk on so many 
planes of virgin snow. If you want the lait d'dnesse fresh from the 
animal, you must go elsewhere. I have none to sell. Which is best, I 
wonder : to write namby-pamby historiettes of Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy’s 
love-passages ; to describe monsters of innocence and loveliness ; to paint 
a twopenny Garden of Eden, with no serpent in it more dangerous than 
a Jesuit priest,—the poor Jesuits! they have never done half the harm that 
the people who go into frenzies of bigotry about them have done,—or to 
describe the world as it wags, not only in its good, but in its evil fashion? 
Do all the good books that are written about good people save their readers 
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from being covetous and lying and slanderous and sensual? Are the gentle- 
folks who come up to the Divorce Court quite ignorant of the nature of cold- 
boiled-veal-without-salt novels (in three vols.)? And, finally, how would 
you like a newspaper in which there were no police-reports, no law or 
assize intelligence, no leading articles on any other subjects save mis- 
sionary societies, governess institutions, the art of pickling onions, and 
the best means of obliterating freckles? While I live, and while I write, 
I shall just tell the stories of the people I have met, and of the lives they 
have led,—so far as I have known them,—in my own fashion ; and when 
I begin to paint the Graces from imagination, and the Virtues from hear- 
say, it will be time for me to retire to the Asylum for Idiots at Earlswood, 
and gibber. 

There is another kind of story-telling in which, perhaps, with some 
moderate faculty of humour and observation, and with a liver very much 
out of order, one might succeed. Shall I map outa world for you bounded 
on one side by Belgravia, and on the other by Russell Square: assume 
that all my acquaintances are in the habit of dining at seven o'clock, 
going to court, and keeping carriages and pair, and sneer at the un- 
happy wretches who have “ plated side-dishes” at their feasts, call their 
eighteenpenny claret Laffitte, hire greengrocers to wait upon them on 
state occasions, and proceed to the Drawing - Room at St. James’s in a 
hired cab? or shall I be in a perpetual fume because people “go about 
saying things about me,” because Jones accuses me of opium-eating, and 
Tompkins of having poisoned my grandmother, and Robinson of being a 
returned convict? Goodness gracious! what does it all matter? what harm 
is there in the greengrocer so long as he is an honest man, and has clean 
hands, and doesn’t spill the lobster-sauce over our pantaloons? I would 
rather help myself from the table; but am I to quarrel with my neigh- 
bour for preferring the greengrocer and the grim ceremony of handing 
things round? And the eighteenpenny claret. Who does not tell fibs 
about his wine? Cambacérés, Talleyrand, were not always to be de- 
pended upon in their stories about their vintages. I have heard even 
teetotallers grow Munchausenesque about the virtues of strange pumps. 
There is a certain stage of good-fellowship when all men—to the most 
truthful—have a tendency towards glorifying themselves and telling lies. 
And the people who “go about saying things,”—a fico for them all! 
—have they got ninety-eight thousand pounds snugly lying in consols? 
Are they the only living descendants of Timour the Tartar, and Marino Fa- 
liero? Can they squeeze a pewter-pot flat between their fingers, or swallow 
a red-hot poker, or play the overture to Der Freischutz on their chins? 
I may have these powers and possessions, or I may not. Do you think 
that you can say more against me than I can against you? How about 
that eight-day clock? How about that little affair at Torquay? I knew 
the scale in a contested election turned once by this simple placard, “ Ask 
Mr. A. (one of the candidates) about the widow of poor Mr. Smith.” 
There had never been a widow of poor Mr. Smith, there had never been a 
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poor Mr. Smith at all; but the placard took amazingly; it was copied 
and repeated every where: the candidate was pursued by howling mobs 
demanding what he had done with poor Mr. Smith’s widow; and in the 
end he was beaten by a humiliating majority. There is nothing like the 
“poor Mr. Smith” system of attack. Aha! traducer! Zu quogue: you're 
another! and the traitor Benedict Arnold used to confess that the accu- 
sation, perfectly unfounded, of having once “killed a man in a claret- 
coloured coat,” sometimes lay heavier on his mind than the curses of his 
country and the blood of André. 

It is so seldom, nowadays, that I allow myself a good hearty digres- 
sion, that having once begun, I thought it as well to proceed until you 
were exasperated, and I was satiated. This agreeable state of things 
being, I conclude, attained, I will return to Inspector Millament and Ser- 
geant South, promising not to digress again for a great many chapters. 

A word as to the personal appearance of the Inspector. He was tall, 
like his attendant Sergeant, but he had long since given up all youthful 
vanities in attire. Inspector Millament assumed the imposing, the pa- 
ternal, the venerable. He was stately in mien, of a grave countenance, 
rubicund, but abundant in white hair and whiskers, almost approaching 
the full beard. He wore a broad-brimmed hat and gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles. His manly chest was covered by a black-velvet waistcoat of com- 
fortable, but austere cut. He wore gaiters. He was never seen without 
an umbrella with a crutched handle. From one of his side-pockets 
usually bulged a packet of his adored periodicals. There was about 
him an indefinable combination of the “ heavy father” in a comedy and 
a retired military officer in real life. 

Both Inspector Millament and Sergeant South were married. They 
had pretty little cottages at Camberwell, and were as close neighbours as 
they were close friends. At home they smoked their pipes and drank 
their social glass ; and read—the Inspector his continuous romances, and 
the Sergeant the theatrical advertisements, in default of play-bills—in 
peace and comfort. Both had large families; and it may be mentioned 
as a somewhat curious feature in their respective domesticities, that nei- 
ther Mrs. Inspector Millament nor Mrs. Sergeant South ever made the 
slightest disturbance if the liege lord of one or the other stopped out until 
the unholiest hours in the night-morning, or, leaving home for a quiet 
stroll, didn’t come back again for a fortnight. They were quite accus- 
tomed to such vagaries. 

Millament without South, or South without Millament, would have 
been trustworthy and efficient officers, I have no doubt; but they were 
seldom seen asunder. They hunted much better together. The news- 
papers always associated their names; nay, police-magistrates experienced 
akind of pleasure when they were told that such or such an important case 
was under the management of Inspector Millament and Sergeant South. 

It was about half-after one p.m. on the day when the distinguished 
party visited the Monmouth Chambers that the Inspector and his colleague 
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were sauntering by the northern approach to Waterloo Bridge. There 
were plenty of announcements relative to entertainments, poses plastiques, 
and theatrical novelties for the Sergeant to peruse; and there was appa- 
rently plenty of leisure for the Inspector to finish the last chapter of “ Amy 
Montmorenci, or the Odd-Fellow’s Niece.” The day was delightful ; 
every thing wore a cheerful and sunshiny aspect, and the people who passed 
to and fro glanced approvingly at the two friends, doubtless thinking 
them a very nice pair of gentlemen indeed. As, indeed, they were. 

“Tt don’t finish well, South, and that’s a fact,” the Inspector remarked, 
shutting up “Amy Montmorenci,” and replacing the periodical in his 
pocket. ‘She ought to have come into the fortune in her own right, in- . 
stead of marrying that lily-livered son of a gun who was made out to be 
an earl.” 

“That way of finishing it would never have done for the ‘ Vic.,’” mused 
the Sergeant, intent on a playbill. “The women ought always to have 
the best of it. Virtue rewarded, and that sort of thing. Halloa! here’s 
the French Plays a-coming.” 

There was no bill of Mr. Mitchell's (then) charming little theatre near; 
but Inspectcr Millament seemed perfectly well to understand what was 
meant by the “ French Plays.” 

“On to the bridge,” he said quickly to his subordinate, and passed 
through the turnstile. 

The collector who took his halfpenny and that of Sergeant South gave 
a respectful grin as they went through, and remarked subsequently to a 
youth, with a face like a muffin and a cap like a crumpet, who assisted 
him in his fiscal duties, that “there was something up.” Many a time 
had the toll-collector seen Inspector Millament and Sergeant South pass 
through his wicket, until at last he seemed to have almost an intuitive 
knowledge of when they were going quietly to their own homés, and 
when “there was something up.” 

The two sauntered along the bridge; the Inspector taking a smiling 
survey of Somerset House, the Sergeant gazing with rapt attention, first 
at the shot-tower, and then at the lion on the summit of the brewery on 
the Surrey side. Then both faced about and stood still. 

There came towards them from Middlesex a gentleman of gay and 
jaunty carriage, and attired in the first style of fashion. I say in the first 
style of fashion; for his raiment was splendid and well cut; his hat was 
shiny, and his boots were bright. His linen was of the finest and whitest. 
He had many chains and many rings, and, curious to relate, he wore his 
heart upon his sleeve. 

“What swells they do come out, to be sure, sometimes,” Sergeant 
South remarked, half in admiration, half in disparagement. “ I’ve seen 
that chap as seedy as a scarecrow.” 

“A theatrical lot, South, a theatrical lot,” returned his superior; 
“no offence to you, though,” he added, as though he feared the Sergeant 
might take the remark as a reflection on his liking for playbill literature. 
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“There's no man admires the drama more than I do, South. But they’re 
always acting a part, those Frenchmen; and there’s no denying it. Look 
at that French count in Love and Madness. Makes use of his whiskers 
and braiding to betray a poor trusting widow-woman. They’re all alike.” 

“The last part I saw him acting,’ the Sergeant said with a grin, 
“was one where clean linen wasn’t wanted.” 

“They are slovenly,” acquiesced the Inspector. “They’ve no notion 
of the neat and quiet in apparel: the real Old English Gentleman cut ;” 
and he glanced approvingly at his black-velvet waistcoat and gaiters. 
“ But they’re a knowing lot, South,—a shrewd, a very shrewd and artful 
lot, I can assure you.” 

The bravely-attired gentleman who wore his heart upon his sleeve 
rapidly neared them. He was, to all seeming’, in the best of spirits, and 
sang a little song, of which the refrain was, 

“ Eh, vive le Roi, et Simon Lefranc, 
Son favori, son favori!” 

“There’s a deal in that way he has of singing,” the Sergeant whis- 
pered, enticingly but approvingly. 

“Tt does carry things off ; but its too stagy for me,” was the Inspector’s 
verdict. ‘‘ But here he is. Ah, Monsieur Lefranc, good morning to you.” 

M. Simon Lefranc, no longer a commercial traveller in difficulties, but 
adandy of the very first water, was enchanted, ravished, to behold his 
dear friends. He pressed both their hands warmly. He longed for the 
day when he could enjoy, more at his ease, the pleasure of their society. 
But business must be attended to. “ At all events,” he added, “ we shall 
have a charming day to-morrow at the races.” 

“Yes; it’s likely enough to be fine, Monsieur,” said the Inspector, 
“and there’ll be plenty of enjoyment on the road and on the course. But 
we'll all get our hands full of business, I think, to-morrow; eh, South ?” 
he concluded, turning to his companion. 

“ Chock-full,” replied the Sergeant ; “so has Monsieur Lefranc there.” 

“Bah ! a trifle! a mere bagatelle! My little affair might have been 
over an hour ago. I could have caged my bird before noon, but we had 
agreed to wait, and for certain reasons to strike all our coups together. 
She is certain to be at the races, you say ?” 

“ As sure as eggs is eggs,” the Sergeant conclusively responded. ‘ She 
won't miss, nor any of our birds either. Besides, they’ll all be well 
watched during the night. You’ve got all the papers ?” 

“Every thing. Warrant of extradition. All complete.” 

“Ts there any thing else, Monsieur Lefranc? unless, indeed, you'd 
like to take a pint of wine,” asked Inspector Millament. 

“There is nothing else; and a million thanks for your hospitable 
offer; but I am engaged to lunch at Long’s Hotel at two.” 

“Then we won’t detain you. My mate and I have a little business 
down the Cut, and shall be at it all the afternoon: you'll be down the 
Yard, I suppose, to-night? The Commissioner may wish to see you.” 
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“T shall be there at ten o'clock precisely. I have a little document 
to get signed.” 

“ Perhaps,” continued the hospitable Inspector, “ you'll be able to 
spare an hour; and we'll go and hear a song, and take a quiet tumbler 
and a cigar. If not, our appointment stands for to-morrow; three o’clock 
in front of the Grand Stand. South and I are coming down by the rail 
early. You're going to do the road, I presume ?” 

“ Precisely ; I am about to intrust my person to a barouche and four.” 

“ Ah, nobody knows you,” the Inspector said, with something like a 
sigh ; “I daren’t be seen even on the roof ofa four-horse omnibus. Every 
body would say, ‘ There goes Inspector Millament. I wonder what he’s 
after.’ South and I are obliged to slink down by rail, and prow] about as 
though we had something to be ashamed of.” 

“ Qui fit Mecenas, ut nemo—” Well, who is contented with his lot? 
Inspector Millament was the most famous thief-catcher in England, feared 
and deferred to, and trembled at. And yet even he could find some- 
thing to grumble about. 

“ One word,” Sergeant South said, as the Frenchman, lifting his hat, 
was about to retrace his steps northward. “ We've been wanting this 
woman for months. Have wanted her for a dozen little transportable 
matters ; but she’s always had the art to talk the prosecutors over before 
an information was sworn. She’s slipped through our fingers twenty 
times. Do you really think that she will be nailed on your little matter?” 

“T am sure of it. In France we do not let our little birds escape so 
easily. I have a treble-barrelled gun for her. Do you know what kind of 
bullets they carry ?” 

“T can just guess,” answered Sergeant South. 

“Number one, faux en écritures privées,—Forgery. Number two, 
complicity in a vol avec effraction,—Burglary. Number three, assassinat, 
—MURDER.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed the ordinarily equable Inspector Millament, 
whilst Sergeant South uttered a prolonged whistle. 

“Yes, I think that pretty little mouth may cracher dans le son, grin in 
sawdust yet. We have her, hard and fast. Doyou know a man named 
Sims?” he added, rapidly. 

“ Known him for years; very clever, but a bad lot,” replied the In- 
spector. 

“Ts he an accomplice?” asked the Sergeant, eagerly. 

“ An accomplice!” echoed the Frenchman, with a look of surprise ; 
“he’s been one of us for years; but dans la politique: in the State depart- 
ment. This will be a sad blow to my old colleague; for he was very fond 
of our little friend, and tried to prevent her compromising herself so deeply 
as she has done. Bonjour, mes enfants. A demain.” 

And so each of these hunters of human kind went on his way. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


THE RACE. 


Up, Florence Armytage! up and away! for the hunters are after thee 
for thy destruction. 

Why does she tarry? why does she linger? Rash and desperate 
little woman, the hounds have slipped their leash; you may almost hear 
their baying. They will be upon thee presently, and pull thee down, and 
tear thy throat, and rend thee asunder. The game is up. The last stake 
has been played. ‘The decree has gone forth. Fly, miserable little 
woman! ‘There is yet time. Fly! 

But there was no one by to say this to Florence, and she stayed. 
What cause had she to fly? Every thing had been going well with her 
lately. Her last little adventure had succeeded marvellously. ‘The off- 
spring of Tottlepot’s caligraphy, planted in a safe quarter, had filled her 
pocket with hundreds, as it had filled his with golden units. Fly, indeed! 
Do we go on wings to the Races? 

She came home to her Knightsbridge lodgings about five, very, very 
tired, but radiant. She was too fatigued to ride on horseback, and had 
a pretty little dinner sent in to her from a neighbouring confectioner’s. 
The salmon-cutlet was delicious. There was an exquisite little duck and a 
truffle, and a morsel of iced pudding. The wicked little woman drank a 
whole pint of Moselle. It did her good, she said. There were times— 
they were only times of recent date, however—when at the conclusion of 
a day’s hard campaigning she had been obliged to take a little cognac ; 
sometimes with water, sometimes without. She did not want cognac 
to-day ; no, nor the laudanum in her dressing-case. 

“Poison,” she said gaily to herself, “poison, indeed. I could get 
enough of that from papa without ever troubling the chemist for it. 
Poor dear papa, I ought to have gone to see him to-day. I’m afraid 
he’s not so comfortable as he ought to be with that Mrs. Donkin. 

“ Papa’s is a desperate game,” she pursued. “If he succeeds, what 
a fortune! if he fails,—ah, I shudder to think of it.” And she did 
shudder. 

She sat toying with the remains of her repast,—it had been followed, 
of course, by a choice dessert,—until past eight o'clock. There was yet 
time for her to fly. She might have caught the mail-train for Dover, and 
have been at Ostend by morning. She might have caught the great night- 
mail for the North at Euston Square, and have been at Carlisle by dawn. 
There were scores of outlets open to her, and there was no one to tell 
her that the hunters were up, and that the hounds had slipped their leash. 
She lighted her little cigarette, and sent tiny wreaths of blue smoke 
circling towards the ceiling. ‘To her they did not look like halters. 

The French maid came in due time, and dressed her in elaborate 
magnificence. She was covered in jewels. Some that she had on were 
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owed for, and some had been gotten from usurers, and some had been 
stolen. But no matter. A little carriage waited for her, and she drove to 
the French plays at the St. James’s Theatre. 

What were the performances that evening? L’ Auberge des Adrets, 
Vingt Ans de la Vie dun Joueur? I forget. Ah, now I remember; it 
was La Dame de St. Tropez. She had a little closely-curtained stage- 
box. She shivered a little at the death-scene, but was soon herself again, 
and, returning, stopped the carriage at Verrey’s, and had an ice and a 
glass of curagoa brought out to her. 

She did not go to bed after the play. She went home and had a 
bath, and the maid dressed her again more elaborately and magnificently 
than before. But there were certain of her diamonds,—the most gorgeous 
among them, perhaps,—which she did not put on. She was driven this 
time but a very short distance. Whereabouts on the confines of Bel- 
gravia or Pimlico it was situated is a matter of no present concern. It 
was a very grand house, lighted up from top to bottom with wax-candles. 
The Baroness despised gas. Yes; it was a Baroness who officiated as 
hostess : a foreign lady of title, whose husband, M. le Baron, was grave 
in appearance, portly in build, and was decorated with the ribbons of many 
orders. ‘There were many ladies,—none of them so pretty as Florence 
Armytage, but many young and comely, and many more who could 
not lay pretensions to extreme youth, but were nevertheless stately and 
superb. All the toilettes were ravishing ; and the diamonds glistened so 
that you might have imagined the ladies so many walking chandeliers, 
with the gauze-coverings which careful housewives put about them float- 
ing by way of drapery. There were a great many gentlemen, some of 
them the greatest dandies in London. There wasa Duke. There were 
Russian and Turkish diplomates. The conversation was brilliant, but 
strictly decorous. Not even the tiny pinches of Attic salt sometimes per- 
mitted by the Lady on the First Floor at her charming réunions in the Rue 
Grande des Petites Maisons, Paris, were tolerated here. There was sing- 
ing and playing, and of the very best description, in oneroom. There was 
dancing in another. There was play, and of the very deepest, in another. 
None of your sixpenny-pointed whist or eighteenpenny vingt-un, but 
good, sound, ruinous roulette. The Baroness was kind enough to keep 
the bank; her stately husband did not disdain to officiate as croupier. 
How the gold gave out its red glow, and the crisp bank-notes crackled on 
the green-baize table! How merrily the ball spun round in its parti- 
coloured wheel! With what dulcet tones the Baroness proclaimed the 
chances of the game! Florence Armytage was in luck that night. She 
won two hundred pounds. She sang and danced afterwards, and en- 
chanted every body. She was taken in to supper by the Duke, and drank 
more Moselle; but it was iced, and had a seductive bouquet about it, and 
it did her good, she said. She reached home at three in the morning, 
fatigued, but unconquered ; and bade her discreet abigail wake her at 
eleven, at which time her own snug little brougham, but with four post- 
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horses attached, was to call and take her to the Downs. And who do 
ou think was to be her cavalier on the occasion? I dare not tell you yet ; 
but you shall hear speedily. 

Yes; the parties given by the Baroness Dela Haute Gueuse were un- 
deniably splendid, although their locality was certainly in the Debateable 
Land. They were not like Mrs. Armytage’s Parisian soirées. They did 
not in the least resemble the dull and vulgar, yet pretentious, shams of 
well-conducted parties, common among the “upper five hundred” of a 
class I disdain to particularise. The Southbank might have sighed as 
often and as vainly as Queen Dido in the ballad before she could have 
obtained a card for the Baroness’s parties. The oddest thing about them 
was that nobody seemed to know exactly where she lived. The great 
dandies, the gorgeous guardsmen, the foreign diplomates, used to be 
taken there late at night by other dandies, guardsmen, and diplomates, 
who, in their turn, had been taken there by others. You used to wake 
late the next morning with a headache, and a misty consciousness of 
having had a very good supper over-night, and had rather too much 
champagne. You had seen a multitude of wax-candles and many jewels. 
You had been permitted at one stage of the entertainment to smoke. 
Perhaps you found a white camelia or a lady’s glove in your pocket. It 
was as though you had been to see the Adalantado of the Seven Cities 
whom Washington Irving discourses of so sweetly: the only drawbacks 
to the pleasurable reminiscences of the evening were that champagne- 
headache and the discovery that you had lost all the money you had 
about you. Generally you found a cabman’s ticket in lieu of your porte- 
monnaie. The cabman would call for his fare about noon, demanding 
seven-and-sixpence ; and in answer to your inquiries would politely inform 
you that you and another gentleman had hailed him at Hyde-Park 
Corner, whence you were driven, at your own request, to Paddington 
Green, where the other gentleman alighted, and so you had been driven 
eventually home. You paid the cabman, but you never saw that other 
gentleman again. 

It would have been well for Florence Armytage if she, too, had been 
driven to Paddington, and to the terminus of the Great Western Railway, 
and had so taken train any where away from the hunters. Of what close 
and narrow chances is Life made up? But for the merest chance in the 
world Mr. Sims might have dropped in at the Baroness’s—where he was 
very well known—and there met not only Mrs. Armytage, but a gentle- 
man of cheerful guise and jocund conversation, who, as a strange adjunct 
to full evening-costume, wore his heart upon his sleeve. Oh! Simon Le- 
franc was there; and Florence was introduced to him. He was Count 
Somebody, and wore a full moustache and whisker and a curly black wig; 
and the little woman thought him very droll, and did not in the least 
recognise him as the impudent-looking person with a face like that of a 
paillasse, who had stared at her that morning through the coffee-room 
window of the Soho Chambers. 
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The Race on the Downs that May-day was the most brilliant that 
had ever been seen for years. The sun shone glaring hot, and the dust 
was somewhat choking; but summer toilettes and parasols will defy the 
sun, and lobster-salads and iced drinks will allay the dust. There were 
more things which took place at this particular Race than had been known 
to occur for many years. “Teddy the Tyler” was the horse that won 
the great stake; but the events that accompanied his progress to the 
judge’s chair are of too much importance to be dismissed at the fag-end 
of a chapter. If you please, we will let “Teddy the Tyler,” and the 
champagne, and the lobsters wait a little. Very shortly you shall have 
a correct card of the entire proceedings. 

Three gentleman had to meet by appointment at the Grand Stand at 
three p.m. The police were rapidly clearing the course, in their ad- 
mired broom-like fashion, about that time; for “Teddy the Tyler,” with 
his three-and-twenty competitors, were all saddled and bridled, and 
Teddy the Tyler’s jockey, with Ais three-and-twenty competitors, had 
all received their last instructions from their trainers and owners. The 
superintendent of police, who was directing the clearing of the course, 
gave a friendly nod as he passed the three gentlemen, who, too discreet 
to interfere with the discipline of the day, were retiring from the course. 

“ Pleasure or business ?” asked the Superintendent, leaning over his 
saddle-bow. 

“A little of both,” answered Inspector Millament; “more of the 
former, perhaps.” 

“ Lots of tip-top swells here,” remarked Sergeant South. 

“Every body. Sir Jasper Goldthorpe and party just driven on to the 

Hill. His son the captain’s betting away in the ring like mad. Friend 
of yours?” and the Superintendent indicated with a wave of his whip Si- 
mon Lefranc, who, with his heart pinned to the sleeve of a gauzy coat, 
constructed expressly “ for the races,” was standing’ a little apart. 

“ French,—just come across,” the Inspector returned in a hasty whis- 
per. “Deuce of a heavy job. Murder. One of their best men. Good 
bye.” 

So the course was cleared, and, after many false starts, the race was 
run. “Teddy the Tyler” winning by a neck. 

““My horse! my horse!” cried little Mrs. Armytage, in great glee, 
from her carriage-window. She was not the owner of the animal ; but 
she had backed him heavily, and stood to win a good deal of money. 

How lucky Florence Armytage had been that week to be sure! 
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My Convict Experiences. 


Ir any one of the half-million people whose acquaintance I have the 
honour of possessing had seen me one evening last June at the Waterloo 
Station of the South-Western Railway, and knowing that my avocations 
require my constant presence in town save during the months of August 
or September, and beholding me carpet-bag carrying and railway-rugged, 
had inquired what was my errand, I should have answered—what? I should 
have said, perhaps, that, though Londoner to the backbone, and of the 
streets streety,—though fond of, and indulging in, that “ cockney chatter” 
so offensive to well-regulated and genial critics,—I am one of those “fel- 
lows who want to know, you know,” who like to see life in every aspect, 
who love to form their own impressions on subjects occupying the public 
mind, and who, to the best of their ability, strive to enter into, to com- 
prehend, and to describe, all phases of society within their immediate 
ken, or to which they have opportunities of access. Perhaps I have been 
down in a diving-bell and up in a balloon; perhaps I have ridden on a 
camel’s back under the shadow of the Pyramids, or made one in an 
unruly party in a pleasure-van to Hampton Court on a Sunday after- 
noon ; perhaps I have passed one evening in the green-room of a theatre, 
and the next in a solitary cell in a Trappist monastery ; perhaps I have 
dined on Monday with the Lord Mayor, and on Tuesday with Duke 
Humphrey: and all with the aim and intent of “seeing life.” For 
weeks past I had been reading, hearing, and thinking of our convict 
system. The newspapers had informed me of the attempted outbreak 
at Chatham, and its prompt repression ; a ready pen had described the 
advantages of the criminal treatment in the sister island; and the atten- 
tion of the public had been drawn towards the subject. It was my pur- 
pose, then, to see with my own eyes and hear with my own ears; nothing 
to extenuate, nor to set down aught in malice; to bow to no Govern- 
mental influence, to be warped by no popular outcry, but to constitute 
myself a Special Correspondent of the readers of Temple Bar, and, armed 
with all necessary authority (and blue-books without end), to visit some of 
the principal receptacles for our “convicts at home,” and to describe what 
I there might see and hear. 

So far as I can learn, and I have made it my business to learn as 
much as I can, there has been of late an attempt to exalt the Irish 
system of convict discipline by a corresponding depreciation of the system 
adopted in England. Now the question itself is so important, and the 
manner of its administration is fraught with such serious results to society, 
that its discussion must not be undertaken with the smallest bias towards 
either system ; we must not be shown the excellencies of one administra- 
tion, of which excellencies we immediately constitute ourselves printed 
champions, because it would not be in human nature for us pleasantly to 
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eat our words, and allow equal merit in the other system, which we 
had not inquired into when we formed our first recorded impressions ; nor 
should we ever be disposed to forgive ourselves for having been self-con- 
stituted judge, and given our sentence without hearing both sides of the 
question at issue. The system in operation in England admits of personal 
inspection, and is fully described in blue books; the system in operation 
in Ireland stands forth chiefly in the gratulatory trumpeting of its ad- 
mirers. We will, so far as lies within us, endeavour to judge between the 
two. If, however, we are to believe all we hear, or only listen to con- 
flicting statements, we shall probably end where we began, by knowing 
very little about the matter. 

It may therefore not be devoid of interest briefly to indicate the 
leading points to which attention appears to have been directed, and thus 
to narrow the issue, and obtain, if we can, an insight into the impenetrable 
mystery which has hitherto enveloped the subject. 

It requires no great research into the depths of the ponderous volumes 
we have consulted to discover that punishment and reformation are the 
objects aimed at, and it is evident that they are found to be in some sort 
antagonistic. This involves delicate handling to make them travel in the 
same groove ; and looking to the character of the mass on which this ma- 
nipulationis to be exercised,—how this measure is adapted to gain one point 
and that another at an opposite angle of the judicial and social compass, 
it is obvious very nice adjustment is necessary. Indeed we cannot imagine 
a much more difficult task, or one requiring the good offices of hard- 
headed, earnest, and persevering men to attempt it with a chance of 
success. However, we admit it was worth a trial, for as a nation we 
ought to blush at the neglects of former times, the earlier annals of 
prisons and transportation presenting as they do a black catalogue of 
crime on the part of those who permitted such atrocities as are there dis- 
closed. The unhappy victims on whom the effects of the neglect fell 
were perhaps the less criminal of the two classes. Let us, however, forget 
the past, and take a glance at the present and the future. 

The principles of the present convict system appear to have been laid 
down by the then Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham in 1842; separate 
confinement in Pentonville, determined on by Lord John Russell in 1888, 
being introduced at the former period, but not generally applied. 

The English system, as renovated in 1848, and still in operation as 
far as circumstances permit, consists of three distinct probationary periods. 
First, separate confinement from nine to twelve months, which, for want 
of a better word, I will call Pentonvillism. Second, penal servitude in 
progressive stages, at Portland, for a period proportioned to the sen- 
tence (the whole being intermediate between imprisonment and liberty), 
which I venture to call Portlandism. Third, a probationary period, fol- 
lowed by a ticket-of-leave under certain restrictions, in one of the Colonies, 
for which West Australianism is the best name I can find. 

Pentonville and Portland are examples of the prisons in which the 
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two first periods of probation are carried out. The former I had already 
visited. A Hansom cab took me from the heart of the city to that large 
solemn building, which I had so often gazed on in boyhood, and which 
was then known to me as “the Model Prison.” Passing through the 
heavy outer gates, I was shown into a small room, where I awaited the 
advent of the governor; and here I was first impressed with that dead 
solemn silence,—that “stillness which can be felt,”—-which I have since 
found to be a characteristic of all convict establishments. Outside I had 
left the full hum and roar of life; the cabs and omnibuses of the New 
Road were within a few hundred feet; flocks of sheep and droves of cat- 
tle, which had been “late on sale,” yet meandered about on their way from 
the neighbouring cattle-market ; even now in sight of our elevated posi- 
tion were the blue shining boards of proximate public- houses ;—and 
yet we seemed entirely excluded from the world, and I could have 
heard a pin fall. So impressed was I with this silence, that I imme- 
diately mentioned my feelings to the governor, who told me that the 
dinner-hour was then on, but that on its finishing, in a few minutes, I 
should hear sounds of returning life. He was right; there came a pat- 
tering of feet, a clanging of doors, a ringing of wheels on rails; but it 
seemed to me merely momentary, and then the dead silence reigned 
again. Before going out on my personal examination, I inquired about 
the regulation routine of these convicts; and from the governor I learned 
that prisoners under sentence of penal servitude are in the first place re- 
moved from their prisons to Millbank Penitentiary, where they remain 
some tliree weeks. This is the first stage of their cleansing ; here they 
have time to reflect on their past lives, and here they generally make up 
their minds for good or evil, 7. e. they determine whether to be docile and 
tractable, or obstinate and defiant. After an examination by the medical 
man, all such as at the end of this period are in a proper state of health 
are sent to Pentonville. Here another medical examination of the in- 
coming batch is made; they pass review in the reception-ward, undergo 
a second ceremony of the bath (they had been bathed previously to leav- 
ing their old quarters), and then such as have been working at a trade in 
their better days renew their old acquaintance at their peculiar labour, 
while others—hitherto ignorant of any useful calling—are affiliated to 
weaving, shoe-making, rug and mat making, &c. 

The life of a convict at Pentonville is thus divided: he rises at 6, 
dresses himself, cleans out his cell, and puts it in order; from 6.80 
to 7.30 he is at his trade-work; then his breakfast is served out to 
him. Each convict eats every meal in his own separate cell. The 
allowance is served out in tin pannikins; these pannikins are sent up 
some score at a time from the kitchen by a “lift” to a central posi- 
tion in each of the galleries; a trayful of pannikins on wheels is then 
placed on a double line of rails running the whole length of each corri- 
dor; an impetus is given to the train, which runs swiftly along, and 
is stopped at certain positions by the officers, who distribute the pan- 
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nikins in the various cells under their special charge. The allowance for 
breakfast is, for each man, three-quarters of a pint of cocoa. After break- 
fast, the governor goes round on his daily tour of inspection. At 8.15, 
the men are summoned to chapel; at 9, Divine Service being over, half 
of the prisoners attend school, while the other half are taking exercise. 
At 1, dinner is served up in the pannikin fashion previously described, 
each pannikin containing four ounces of meat, half a pint of soup, and 
sixteen ounces of potatoes. An hour is allowed for dinner; from 2 to 3 
the men are at exercise, then at their trade-work until 5.380, when supper 
(one pint of gruel, and twenty ounces of bread) is served. Half an hour 
is allowed for supper; then the prisoners work for two hours, and at 8 
they all retire to rest. 

I have spoken about the prisoners “taking exercise ;” and from the top 
of the tower which forms the nadir of the building, I saw them perform- 
ing that feat. The exercise-yard is divided by various walls into a num- 
ber of slips, narrow at the end, where they all converge into a central boss, 
and widening away towards the end, giving them the appearance of the 
spokes of a wheel. The nave of the wheel, the central boss as I have 
called it, is a lodge, in which is placed a warder, who walks round and 
round, with full opportunity of observing the men in the spokes, and keep- 
ing them in movement. Each man has a spoke to himself, and the men 
in these spokes are generally the most refractory and troublesome of the 
prisoners ; the others walk about in two large yards outside the range 
of spokes, but they are also closely watched by warders, and no attempt 
at conversation is permitted. I watched all these men narrowly, and I 
verily believe, though you had dressed them in Poole’s coats and Piver’s 
gloves, and though you had covered the walls of the spokes with Virginia 
creepers and filled the gravel with scarlet geraniums, I could have sworn 
they were convicts. There was a louching, slouching way with them, a 
drag-footedness, a tendency to rub their shoulders against the walls, a 
want of definite purpose, and a pursuit of energy under compulsion, that 
was to me very significant. 

The internal arrangements of the Pentonville Prison I may dismiss in 
a very few words. They seem admirably adapted for light, health, and 
cleanliness. Entering, you see stretching before you four radiating wings, 
each wing with three stories of cells. The cells are thirteen feet long 
and about seven feet wide, built in solid brick, each furnished with a ham- 
mock, which is slung at night, sanitary conveniences, and to each there 
is a bell, which on being pulled throws out a projecting flap of iron bear- 
ing the painted number of the cell, and thus directing the attention of the 
warder to the requirements of its inmate. All the cells into which I 
went, and I took them hap-hazard, were airy, sweet, and fresh as a nut. 
(Oh, how much sweeter than the stivy cottages of country labourers, with 
their collection of filth, their unwashed babies, and their impracticable 
windows!) I examined the bedding, and found it strong, clean, and good ; 
indeed, there is only one place in Pentonville where a man must neces- 
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sarily feel uncomfortable, and that is what is politely designated the “ dark 
cell,” but which in pure Saxon I call the “ black hole;” but that is only 
brought into requisition under extraordinary circumstances. To deprive 
them of work in a light cell is punishment enough. 

Pentonville visited, I went to Portland, whither, it will be remem- 
bered, I was starting when I speculated what might be the ideas of any 
friend who might chance upon me at the Waterloo Station. After a 
pleasant journey by the South-Western Railway (during which I gleaned 
singular statistics of Bournemouth—the excellence of its spiritual pastors, 
the state of its sanatorium, and the lamentable condition of its fish-mar- 
ket—from the conversation of my fellow-passengers), I was deposited at 
a very comfortable and very empty hotel at Weymouth. The next morn- 
ing I strolled through the jolly little town, by no means so pretentious as 
I expected to find it, and having done due deference to the statue of 
George the Third, and read the inscription thereon with feelings of be- 
coming awe, I went on board the little steamer, and was soon spec ‘ng 
over deep blue dancing waves and under bright blue sky to Portland. My 
visit being expected, I was met at the landing-place by a messenger from 
the governor, and by him conducted on what he called the “short way” 
to the prison. It may have been the short way, but it was long enough, 
and it was very steep. The messenger was a light weight, which I am 
not, and accustomed to the way, which I was not; he apparently did not 
object to the sun, which was blazing ferociously down on our devoted 
heads ; and the light white dust which flew every where, and filled my 
eyes and choked me, and was generally blinding and highly irritating, 
had not the slightest effect on him. So he ran nimbly on, and I stumbled 
ungracefully after, and I was not sorry when we got within “the works,” 
and my agile friend thought proper to slacken his pace. Through a fis- 
sure in a roughcast wall, past a sentry who looked upon the world with 
loathing eyes, and seemed inclined to shoot me because I wasn’t com- 
pelled to wear a stock or carry a rifle, down in huge stone-quarries where 
scores of men in blue blouses and leather caps were working away with 
pick and crowbar and wheelbarrow, balancing across intervening timbers, 
and steering round awkward corners with a cat-path to tread on and a 
hundred-feet precipice below,—then the messenger became a very Alpine 
guide, and I fervently wished myself on level ground again,—by rifts and 
tunnels of limestone rock, past tramways, and over innumerable obstacles 
of deadly tendency to French boots,—we came to the prison, and I was 
shown, the governor being absent, into the deputy-governor’s room. 
With the deputy-governor I proceeded round the prison and the works ; 
and while I hereby acknowledge with great thanks his unvarying kind- 
ness in supplying me with all kinds of information, and in taking care that 
I should see every thing necessary for the purpose of my visit, let me more 
lightly express my gratitude for the excellent bottle of Bass with which 
he cooled my mouth, parched with accumulated lime-dust, and the taste 
of which still lives in pleasant memory on my palate. 

VOL. 111. N 
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Immediately in rear of the prison is asloping green bank in the yard, 
from which, on either side, a slanting road leads to the outer gate. On 
the top of this bank stand the governor or deputy-governor, the chief 
warder, and one or two other officers, when the prisoners are brought out 
of their cells, and mustered in companies in double rank of about twenty 
each. The men are searched to see they have nothing concealed about 
their persons, and are then marched off to their work in the quarries 
and fortifications. At the gate stands an officer, to whom each warder 
in charge of a company gives the number of men in his party, the total 
being checked by the chief warder on the bank. The excavations now 
performed by convicts were previously done under contract. Estimated 
by the price paid to the original contractor, Government has made a great 
saving by the employment of convict-labour. Every where, as I learnt 
and saw, the men were working well and willingly. ‘The casemented 
barracks of the fortifications, the magazines, and the stone-reservoirs 
for water, are the perfection of masonry. It is to be regretted that this 
work is divided, part being performed by “free labour,” 7. ¢. by men 
employed by a contractor; but the convicts’ work vies with, if it does 
not surpass, the labour of the regular masons. The convicts are justly 
proud of their work, and the competition has the good effect of making 
them put their shoulders to the wheel in earnest. The open works of the 
island are as extraordinary in extent as in perfection. Half the labour 
is performed on the fortifications, nearly a mile distant from the prison; 
and the labour of the convicts consists not merely in stone-quarrying, but 
in preparation of the stone for exportation, in ditch-excavation, and in the 
formation of and the care of railways in the quarries, twelve miles of 
which are complete, and on which the rails are laid, the points attended 
to, the engines driven, and the trucks, &c. made and repaired by convicts. 
In addition to the men so employed there are blacksmiths, tailors, car- 
penters, joiners, bakers, cooks, &c.; the former under the direction of the 
clerk of the works, the latter of the chief storekeeper, both north-country- 
men, and both intelligent men. 

The architectural plan of Portland Prison much resembles Pentonville, 
and its internal arrangements are generally similar. The governor goes 
round the prison once daily, and sits to hear complaints. The visiting- 
director makes his appearance once a month; and a convict having what 
he considers special cause for complaint, can refer to the visiting-director 
as a higher authority than the governor. He first mentions to the go- 
vernor his desire for an interview with the director, and his wish is entered 
in a book, which is referred to on the director’s monthly visit. During 
the governor’s sitting, application is made to him by the convicts to have 
their names entered for special service. Thus, A will wish to be placed 
on duty in the kitchen (a favourite choice), while C and D will respec- 
tively prefer the tailor’s or the blacksmith’s service. A constant prayer 
of convicts whose term is nearly ended is that they may “ grow,” or let 
their hair grow; a compliance with which relieves them from the prison- 
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crop, and allows them to resume the tonsure of ordinary life. The re- 
fractory convicts are confined in separate cells. They also are visited 
daily by the governor, accompanied by the chief and two sub-warders. 
The doors are unlocked, and the governor, entering, asks them laconic- 
ally, “ Any complaints?” I was amused by the reply of an Irishman, 
who put a literal interpretation on the words, and said, “I’m throubled 
in the belly !” 

Strong, energetic, bodily labour is the great characteristic of Portland; 
and as more is taken out of the man, more must be put into him; conse- 
quently the dietary-table is better than at Pentonville. Breakfast con- 
sists of twelve ounces of bread, one pint of tea, and two ounces of milk; 
dinner, of six ounces of meat clear of bone, one pound of potatoes, and a 
six-ounce loaf; supper, one pint of gruel, and a six-ounce loaf.* I have 
tasted bread at three convict-prisons, and never wish to eat better. Any 
prisoner doubting that he has received his proper weight of food can, on 
complaining, have it re-weighed. On the day of my visit to Portland, 
two such complaints were made, and in both instances it was proved on 
re-weighing that the allowance was, if any thing, rather in excess of the 
authorised scale. Bodily labour being predominant, schooling is neces- 
sarily a minor ingredient ofthe scheme; but that and the religious instruc- 
tion are well cared for by the excellent chaplain. And I would here de- 
sire to place on record one fact which I particularly inquired into at each 
place which I visited ; this is, that the supposed influence of the chap- 
lain in obtaining remission of sentence for men recommended by him is 
wholly mythical. It has been generally supposed that “ squaring the 
parson,” by affected contrition or hypocritical whining, was the readiest 
means for opening the prison-doors; but I am every where earnestly as- 
sured that the statement is entirely without foundation, and that the chap- 
lains of these establishments never interfere in any way in the secular 
duties of their colleagues, of which recommendations for remission is one. 

My personal experiences thus narrated, it now behoves me to speak of 
the results of the system, which I have gathered from a diligent perusal 
of the blue-books on the subject, and from much serious conversation with 
the most intelligent practical officers who have the matter at heart, and 
to enter on my promised comparison. 

In regard to the particular objects and results which have been kept in 
view, the original Commissioners of Pentonville, after five years’ close su- 
perintendence of the discipline, reported their conviction that the moral re- 
sults, to secure which their attention had been unceasingly directed, “were 
without parallel in the history of penal discipline ;” and with reference to 
trades and employments, that they are introduced into the routine “to im- 
prove the moral and intellectual condition of the prisoners, to call forth 
powers and faculties with which they are gifted by nature to form perma- 
nent habits ofindustry,” &c. Now we have no evidence of any such high 





* The diet, however, is entirely a medical question. 
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aspirations as these at Mountjoy (and we are free to opine that Penton- 
villism is on the whole a better systematised “ism” than Mountjoyism), 
where picking oakum is the employment, and but little is said of the moral 
results of this first period of probation. 

As regards Portland, it was expressly established by Sir George Grey 
in order “ to organise a sound system of industrial training, with a view 
to carry into effect a probationary period of discipline previous to disposal 
in the Colonies or elsewhere.” 

The reports of the directors, and of the governors and chaplains for 
the last twelve years, afford clear evidence not only of a high state of 
discipline, but of the beneficial effects of moral and industrial training. 
Should any one doubt it, a few hours’ inspection will lead him to the con- 
clusion that there is perhaps no penal establishment in the world equal to 
it. He will also see that a large proportion of the entire cost is repaid to 
the Government in the labour of the men. The breakwater and fortifica- 
tions, which I saw with my own eyes and have described, are likewise im- 
perishable monuments of what has been effected by their industry. 

I have not seen Spike Island, but from the admissions of the directors 
themselves in their reports, and all the circumstances, it may be concluded 
that they never have made an attempt to claim an equality with Portland, 
much less an advantage over it. I do not think I should excite their ire, 
though they do inhabit the land of Innisfail, by declining to waste words 
in comparing Spike-Islandism with Portlandism. Their relative merits 
are much in the proportion of the value of the limestone of the former to 
the oolite of the latter. They are both surrounded with salt water, and so 
far there is a resemblance. 

These observations have reference to the two first periods of the Eng- 
lish system. In regard to the third period, as worked out in Western 
Australia, I have before me a short abstract of the regulations which were 
hung up in all the English prisons in 1848, and can state distinctly that 
the restrictions enforced on ticket-of-leave holders, in respect to supervision 
of the police, registration of residence, &c., are literally the same as those 
which are now claimed as part and parcel of the Irish system, which I am 
told I ought to call Croftonism, though I don’t see why, inasmuch as it 
is no new thing in want of a proper name. 

In reference to the intermediate stage of discipline, of which so much 
has been heard, it also has strong claims to English parentage. I have 
before me a letter of Sir Joshua Jebb’s, dated October 1849, in which he 
suggests to Sir George Grey that men sent to Western Australia should, 
“on discharge from the penal establishment, be required to undergo a 
further state of probation before they should be permitted to engage in 
private service ; that facilities should be afforded to the men for building 
huts ; that rations and clothing should be supplied ; and that they should 
be allowed a small sum to be spent at discretion,” &c. These plans are 
still in full operation. 

The religions instructor who went out in the ship Palmerston only 
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last October states, that in the month of May he visited four of the out- 
stations; that “ the parties consisted of from forty to eighty men, lodged 
in huts. They were in charge of a warder, with one of the Royal En- 
gineers to direct the works, and two or three convict constables to pre- 
serve order,” &c. He, however, strongly deprecates the necessity of so 
congregating them under no efficient control, and observes “that the 
sooner the men can be separated after they are disembarked the better 
for them in every way.” 

We have not, however, yet done with the intermediate system. Who'd 
have thought it? Lord Palmerston comes out strong—save the mark! 
—in this, as he has done in every thing else he has engaged in. 

In 1853, he suggests to Sir Joshua Jebb that it would be very de- 
sirable to place the female prisoners “in an intermediate condition be- 
tween close imprisonment and discharge on license,” expressing a hope 
“that some means might be devised for the formation of an establish- 
ment, under the control of the Government, in which they might be put 
under qualified restraint to occupations of industry.” The possibility of 
forming an intermediate establishment of a less penal character tian an 
ordinary prison, therefore, came under consideration at that date. 

Next in the chain of evidence comes a letter from Sir J. Jebb to Mr. 
Gurney Hoare, dated 22d November 1853, proposing to carry out this 
plan, and avoid the disadvantages of releasing women from a Government 
prison, by entering into a contract with the “ Refuge for the Destitute” 
for the reception of the female convicts prior to discharge. 

I would here remark, in passing, that the Irish directors appear to 
have seen the wisdom of avoiding a Government establishment; for we 
find that, in December 1855 (see Second Report), it was proposed to the. 
Irish Government that female convicts, whose conduct had been exem- 
plary, should be drafted into existing private charitable institutions, the 
reasons assigned being “ that a government institution would answer for 
a mere refuge, but not as a medium through which the individual will be 
reéstablished in society ; for under any rules it will be looked upon as a 
prison, and on the discharge of the inmate the same difficulties will be 
felt as at present in our convict depdts.” 

There can be no doubt of the soundness of these conclusions, but we 
hear nothing of this in reference to Smithfield and Lusk, the two inter- 
mediate prisons for males; the difficulties have either vanished, or have 
been neutralised by police supervision after release. Under any circum- 
stances, if credit is to be taken for originality, something is due on this 
side the Channel. 

In regard to comparison, the most enthusiastic admirer of the mys- 
teries of the Irish system, if he had ever visited the parallel institutions 
of Smithfield in Dublin and Fulham in Middlesex, would not be so bold 
as to deny the immeasurable superiority of the latter in every respect. 
We have seen and know how to measure its excellence. 

The simple fact is, that what has been termed the Irish system may 
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be said to be identical with the English in its two first periods of proba- 
tion; Mountjoy Prison in Dublin being an imitation of Pentonville in 
London, and Spike Island near Cork a somewhat questionable attempt to 
represent Portland. Here, however, a deviation begins, by the adoption 
into Ireland of the third period of the English system, which, as already 
explained, is only carried out fully i in Western Australia. 

The first question that arises in the discussion of the question is, whe- 
ther a stage of partial freedom, with 50 to 100 convicts congregated 
together, as described at Lusk, would be likely to promote their reforma- 
tion. 

2d. Whether it would be expedient to exhibit the highest class of 
secondary punishment in a good many places in that loose form. 

3d. Whether it would be expedient or possible to place every discharged 
prisoner under the superintendence of the police. 

. The English directors emphatically answer “No!” to all these ques- 
tions. And so, I am bound to say, does every man of experience whom I 
have consulted. 

They do not dispute the success in Ireland, but maintain that the 
circumstances are altogether different, and that any attempt to enforce 
the regulations established for the penal colonies would be fraught with 
great evil, unless the restrictions were limited to incorrigible offenders,—a 
measure which was strongly recommended years ago. 

It is contended, that a convict who has gone through the discipline 
enforced in the English prisons is better fitted for discharge than if he 
had been removed from the higher stages of discipline and associated with 
others under diminished control. 

Having given this outline, we shall perhaps more easily get into the 
interior of the subject by referring to recent reports, giving brief extracts 
and brief opinions upon the questions as they present themselves. 

The directors of Ireland, in their last report, dated March 1861, speak- 
ing of the principles to be adopted in order to insure success, recommend, 
“That in order to train convicts reliably, it is necessary to operate upon 
them in small numbers in a form to generate the confidence of the public 
in the tests of character and temptation to which they have been exposed.” 

This has been admitted as an abstract question; but Sir Joshua Jebb, 
in his report for 1857, after stating that all penal inflictions must be 
looked at primarily in reference to “ the prevention of crime,” goes on to 
say : 
“Tt is my firm conviction that the Government, in giving sanction 
from time to time to the present carefully devised system, have gone quite 
as far in the way of encouragement, relaxation of discipline, and care 
for the prisoners’ best interests during confinement, as is either expedient 
or necessary.” He then strongly enforces the great importance of “not 
impairing the prestige of a sentence of penal servitude, the stern character 
of which it is essential to preserve as the most formidable of our secondary 
punishments.” 
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It needs no argument of mine to urge the soundness of these opinions, 
and it appears the more desirable closely to adhere to the measures to which 
they refer, as any assumed benefit by a deviation would be calculated 
only for a very few, and the mischiefs would be widely spread among the 
many. It is even questioned—with reverence be it spoken—whether the 
intermediate training is of that “reliable” character which ought to “give 
confidence to the public” in the tests of character and temptation “to 
which they have been exposed.” 

Sir Joshua Jebb observes (see Report for 1857), “Those who place a 
value on the exercise of forbearance in withstanding little temptations, 
forget that the whole life of a convict is an exercise of great forbearance ;” 
and concludes by stating an opinion which is confirmed by all the experi- 
enced prison-officers with whom I have spoken, “ that all such tests with 
an English convict would be absolutely useless, and that the greatest 
hypocrite of the party would probably be the greatest gainer by them.” 
It is generally admitted that tests, whatever they be, if applied during 
confinement, can only give negative results; and no one brings his opinions 
to bear with more effect on this precise question than Mr. Organ, the 
talented lecturer of the Irish intermediate prisons. He observes, speak- 
ing of the convicts who had passed through his hands: “ The results of 
my experience amongst them in this way have long since led me to be- 
lieve that a more perfect knowledge of the real character of prisoners can 
be acquired by close observation for the first few days after discharge, 
when they are free and feel themselves uncontrolled and independent, 
than can be derived from any experience of them whilst inmates of a 
gaol. My practical experience of their characters, both inside and out- 
side the prison, convinces me that the opinion I now advance is correct.” 
If this be so, Cut bono? 

The directors in Ireland also lay down the principle, thirdly, “ that 
appliances for obstructing the commission of crime, and rendering jus- 
tice more certain and more speedy, are most powerful adjuncts in the 
amendment of the criminal; and, therefore, police supervision, photo- 
graphy, constant communication with the governors of county gaols, and 
the systematic proof of former convictions against the criminal, will assur- 
edly in any country cause the diminution of crime before any length of 
time can elapse.” And again, they go on to say, “‘ We cannot disconnect 
in our minds police supervision from any proposition which really aims at 
amending the criminal, proving his amendment, and reducing the criminal 
population.” 

There can be but little doubt the appliances referred to would very 
soon reduce to a minimum the criminal population in any country; but 
the necessity for bringing them into play certainly appears to imply a 
doubt whether amendment would be exhibited in a very striking form 
unless such control were exercised. 

In order to afford a fair comparison of the results between England and 
Ireland, the means of controlling discharged prisoners should be equal in 
both cases. Here again, as in other respects, our friends on the other 
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side of the Channel have us at a great disadvantage, which they should 
be the first to proclaim. With reference “ to favourable means of disper- 
sion and disposal,” which have ever been insisted on as essentials to suc- 
cess, we see “that nearly one half of the convicts discharged” from 
Smithfield and Lusk “during the past year have sought new fields for 
their honest labours in distant lands.’ We have done with them; no 
ugly percentage returns upon our hands; but what has become of those 
who are not inclined to honest labour either at home or abroad ? 

We are indebted to the candour of Mr. Organ for a clue to their 
whereabouts. He says, “that the system for the detection of crime is 
so well organised throughout the country, that the chances of escape bear 
little proportion to the certainty of detection ;” and further on, that 
“thieving, as a fixed vocation, is fast on the decrease in Ireland, and the 
leading members of the profession are as fast disappearing from the 
scenes of their criminal labours. They are not to be found, with few 
exceptions, in our convict-gaols just now, and the few that are so located 
will tell you, to use their own phrase, ‘the game is dead.’” There is 
reason, however, to fear that the players are not dead too; and that the 
game’s alive somewhere else, we know to our cost. 

Paddy is not an uncalculating machine, and if the police make Ire- 
land too hot to hold him, a very small exercise of his great intelligence 
will lead him to transport himself to where there is a clearer field for his 
vocation, and where the temperature of control is somewhat less fervid. 
It will be remembered that when the police was first organised in a 
few of the counties in England, there arose a cry from the neighbouring 
ones that all the rogues were driven out of one shire into another. In 
like manner the law of settlement causes what is called a close parish 
to be entirely free from pauperism and crime, the next, if an open parish, 
becoming the receptacle of the refuse, and having to pay for the immunity 
of its more fortunate neighbour. Apply these remarks to the criminal 
population of Ireland, who are hunted from pillar to post by a most ad- 
mirably organised police : the result might have been safely predicted, for 
it can be conclusively proved. 

Before we proceed to consider the results, we must express our obli- 
gation to the zealous and intelligent lecturer of Smithfield for pointing 
out what we have to pay for indulging in an exaggerated sensitiveness 
on the subject of our glorious liberty. Mr. Organ observes, “ England, 
‘the home of the brave and the free,’ calls upon us to take care how we 
interfere with the rights of her free subjects, even of this class. Ireland 
says, subject them to surveillance, lest they violate again, unseen and 
unknown, the privileges allowed the honest, independent, labour-loving 
members of society, and thus roam at large the abettors of infamy and 
vice. Here, I say, is one of the great points at issue between the advo- 
cates of the English and Irish systems.” 

We are not, perhaps, sufficiently enlightened to make a bonfire of 
Magna Charta, or relinquish all our notions that the home of a pack of 
thieves must be their castle, that it is better nine rogues should escape 
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than one innocent man suffer unjustly, &c. It may be very desirable, it 
may be very expedient, it may indeed be declared absolutely necessary, 
tocontrol the liberty of every professed thief and pickpocket. We admit 
all this, and wish we may get it. Then why is it not done? Simply 
because the public wills that it shall not be; they will submit to any 
thing rather than touch the liberty of the subject. The greatest rascal 
unhung must either have a fair chance of keeping out of gaol if he can, 
or when caught must be well taken care of. 

Even in the ticket-of-leave, when full discretionary power of revoca- 
tion is retained, the Secretary of State exercises that discretion wisely and 
justly, in requiring as much proof of an offence as would convict a man 
were he before a Court. Whether a convict is released a few months 
sooner or later is not a matter of much consequence to the public. The 
termination of his sentence arrives, and he is released in due course of 
law. It is therefore with the gentry whose occupation is plunder that 
we have to deal. Thousands of them are known to the police, and could 
be nabbed any day they are “wanted ;” but till an enlightened public 
presses the question on an unwilling Parliament, London will be, as it is, 
a thieves’ paradise. 

Something, however, should be done to palliate the evils referred to. 
Sir J. Jebb, in his report for 1852, suggests that, in the event of its be- 
coming necessary to dispose of irreclaimable convicts in this country, he 
“would further venture to repeat the suggestion that, as a means of giving 
more effectual security to the public, some of the restrictions enforced in 
the Colonies on the holder of a ticket-of-leave might be advantageously 
applied, and that the system of demanding sureties for good behaviour 
might be more extensively acted upon.” He further proposed that con- 
victs should be dealt with according to their individual character and 
their circumstances. 

We now come to the results of the working of the discipline in Eng- 
land and Ireland respectively, the real test of every thing. 

If we are called upon to be astonished at any thing (a feeling which, 
by the by, we are too old to indulge in except under the pressure of a 
great emergency), we should be surprised that there should be any re- 
lapse into crime on the part of any one individual in Ireland. Nail a man 
down to a particular spot, see that he has employment, and put a police- 
man at each elbow to keep him at it, and his only chance of indulging 
propensities adverse to honesty and industry is to “cut and run.” It has 
been shown that, with all the advantages on the side of our neighbours, 
—in means of emigration, organised police, means of flying the country, 
means of employment, &c.,—no fair comparison can be made. We must 
therefore ascertain if the results in England are “as well as can be ex- 
pected.” 

It is within the memory of the oldest inhabitants that only last April 
the whole land was thrown into a panic by the announcement, on un- 
doubted authority, that 90 per cent of the released convicts were returned 
into prison after committing the most frightful ravages on society, and 
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that the remaining 10 per cent were no better than they should be. This 
was “too bad” for even Sir Joshua; and we had an indignant denial of 
the fact and protest against the systematic manner in which attempts to 
disparage the convict system in this country had for years been carried 
on. In regard to the 90 per cent, it was all found to be a mistake, and 
that from 20 to 25 per cent was about the mark. It appears that out of 
9180 license-holders discharged between 1853 and March 1861, only 80 for- 
feited their licenses in the year 1860, and only 54 were again sentenced to 
penal servitude. In the seven years and six months between October 1853 
and December 1860, 9 per cent only of the whole number have forfeited 
their licenses, and 11-3 per cent have been again sentenced to penal servi- 
tude; of these, two-thirds of the number have been convicted of the 
lighter crimes. It also appears that of 764 females licensed during the 
same period, only 4 had their licenses revoked in 1860, and 8 were sub- 
jected to fresh convictions,—the percentage during the whole period of 
seven and a half years being only 84 in each case. 

Another remarkable feature is, that whereas a few years ago we 
annually got rid of some 3000 to 4000 of our worst criminals by deporta- 
tion to a distant colony, yet now that we release the great majority at 
home, and have to submit to the relapse into crime of say 25 per cent of 
them, the number sentenced to penal servitude and transportation has 
been reduced from an average of 8698 maies, in the five years from 1840 
to 1844, to an average of about 2300 in the years from 1856 to 1860; 
and this when crime all over the country has diminished, and the popu- 
lation has increased. 

To any one who recollects the fearful anticipations which prevailed 
when the abolition of transportation, as the highest of our secondary pun- 
ishments, was first talked of, these results will appear almost fabulous; 
indeed, it would be difficult to assign causes for so favourable a result 
under the great difficulties which have been experienced. 

Giving due weight to the great difference in the conditions, and the 
far greater difficulties which have been encountered in working the system 
in England, we may confidently affirm that the results have been fully 
equal to any that have been secured in Ireland. 

This is the system of discipline which has replaced the hulks, of which 
it is stated, in a report for 1852, that, “‘speaking humanly, the demoral- 
isation of every individual sentenced to transportation was certain. No 
matter what might have been his previous character, what the amount of 
his contrition, or what the sincerity of his efforts and resolutions to re- 
trace his steps, he was placed within the influence of a moral pestilence, 
from which, like death itself, there was no escape.” This is the state of 
moral and mental training which has replaced the crime-breeding and 
soul-staining contamination so feelingly described by the convict Mag- 
witch in Mr. Dickens’s latest and most perfect work, Great Eupecta- 
tions. Looking at our English system and its results, I think we have 
reason to be proud of it, and that we may fairly say, “They do not man- 
age these things better in—Ireland !” 
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Loudon Porms. 


Vil. THE RIVER. 


THE many golden eyes of night 

Grow wide to gaze upon the light 
Of the unrisen dawn, 

And from the sleeping clouds afar 

The twilight of the morning star 
Is delicately drawn— 

The constellations one by one 

Curtain their jewels from the sun. 


I stand upon the Bridge alone. 
Below my feet, with sullen moan, 
I see the River roam 
Blackly along the speckled shade, 
Toward the sunrise, dark with trade 
And dank with harbour loam ; 
It flows from shady places where 
Laburnums lave their golden hair. 


And looking down upon its face, 
I fashion fancies of the place 

From whence it singing flows, 
Till underneath its blackened breast 
I see a Naiad in her nest 

Where the wild lily blows, 
With glimpses of a mossy wood 
Where hyacinths and harebells brood ; 


The country in its harvest trance, 

The slanted sheaves, where gleaners dance, 
Where haymakers carouse ; 

And, dreaming sweetly thus at will, 

I hear the birds, and feel the still 
Eye-music of green boughs. 

Such pictures, different in degree, 

The mighty River makes for me. 


Towards the sea the River rolls, 
With gloomy wealth of human souls, 
And dreams of harvest-home : 
Beyond those clouds, the ocean’s lips 
Are shady with returning ships, 
And white with flying foam ; 
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To kiss those lips the River thrills, 
With rumours from the summer hills. 


Stirring and moaning while it sleeps, 

In echoing dreams the City keeps 
Trade’s busy restless roar— 

Like a great sea whose sunless waves 

Retain the thunder in their caves 
When the loud storm is o’er. 

But, through its quiet breast, the River 

Flows with a throbbing heart for ever. 


Save when, within a distant street, 

I hear the pulse of labour beat, 
The hour is still as when 

The tameless thunder fierce and warm, 

Before the lightning-lance of storm, 
Crouches, then springs again. 

But still the River traileth tides 

Foul with the sin of suicides. 


O City, dreaming of your wealth! 
O River, creeping on in stealth ! 
While all seems still as death, 


Still as those dirges which awake 
The spirit of the storm, and shake 
The leaves without a breath ! 
I stand between ye both, a part 
Of the black City’s restless heart. 


Roof’d by the fading stars, I stand, 

With night and day on either hand : 
All human joy and grief 

Are husht around me at this hour; 

The silence flutters like a flower, 
And opens leaf by leaf; 

A little sunny hand glides down 

To touch the forehead of the town. 


O River, rich in glimpses sweet 

Of sunny slopes where lambkins bleat, 
Of many a quiet glade 

Where all is coolness, while above 

The sunshine faints on clouds that move 
Slowly, and cast no shade ! 

O River dark, whose waters croon 

O’er floating dresses in the moon! 
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O City, while a hand of light 
Unjewelleth the robe of night, 
Sleep with thy sin and crime! 
O River, flowing dark and deep, 
To hearts that ache and eyes that weep 
Recall a sweeter time! 
Sleep on, flow on, mysterious vast, 
Unite the present and the past. 


Dark River, end of many a vow, 
Oft have I lingered here as now, 

What time the fiend of fire 
Raved from thy banks to yonder skies, 
With fiery arms and bloodshot eyes, 

And ever surging higher, 
With sulphurous shades that o’er the plain 
Swept backward like a comet’s mane. 


And I have watched the Demon fold 
His smoky robe of brazen gold 

Around his crimson bones, 
And, surging downward, roar and rave, 
Grasp at his image in your wave, 

And rise again with groans; 
Then, clutching at the pallid sky, 
Hiss backward with a sob, and die ! 


Roll, mighty River, from the land ! 
Oft have I stood, as now I stand, 

' With panting heart and brain, 
And seen the stars within your glass 
Broaden to liquid moons and pass 

On noisy nights of rain, 

And heard you moan like one who hears 
The intonation of his tears; 


And oft, on windy nights of June, 

Oft have I watched the driven moon 
Grow blue in the wind’s teeth, 

And, looking downward, seen her form 

Plough your dark depths, while mimic storm 
Spread ragged underneath, 

Until the wondrous sight did seem 

The pageant of a human dream. 
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The steadfast stars ; the light that shrouds 
A summer sky with gold; the clouds 

That march and countermarch; 
The sun and moon, that sleep and wake ; 
The meteor writhing like a snake 

Round heaven’s azure arch: 
These be the pageants that you keep, 
While strong men sleep and mourners weep. 


The City shades thee with its pride, 
Darkly, but has no power to hide 
Thy starry architraves; 
Thou bring’st it music from the leas, 
And whispers from the further seas, 
That smite thee with their waves. 
Roll on, thou River, black and strange, 
And change, as men and women change. 


Behold! in sudden pomp and power 
The many-coloured sunrise-flower 

Hath burgeon’d out of night ; 
Afar, I know, the larks upstart, 
Embower’d, as in a rose’s heart, 

Each in its spot of light ! 
And hark! from dreams of hope and doubt 
The busy millions hunger out. 


A touch! one sunny kiss of morn ; 

And, sudden as a star is born 
To some gray watcher’s ken, 

The City wakens from its dream, 

And, flushed from God, pours forth its stream 
Of women and of men,— 

A stream of lives, a blackened flood, 

With starry motions in the blood. 


Dark Stream of Life! It flows from spots 
Where blow the blue forget-me-nots, 
Netted in silver air ; 
From quiet spots that daisies bless, 
Urged by its own strong loveliness 
To broaden unaware; 
Then, deepening into colder state, 
It darkens with the further fate. 
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Our souls unite in toil, and flow 
Toward the further joy or woe, 
In sorrow or in sin: 
Strange lights are mirror’d in our dream ; 
And often, trembling o’er the stream, 
Love’s outcast, plunging in, 
Floats on in blackness with the waves 
That, breaking, splinter light on graves. 


Toward the distant ocean rolls 

This busy stream of human souls. 
Sweet sympathies that are 

A moment’s glory make us wise; 

Love, shining on us from his skies, 
Is trebled like a star ; 

When stars are hid, the soul supplies 

The pause with its own melodies. 


Dark River, keep thy sights divine; 
Our sotils have visions rich as thine, 

As terrible, as fair : 
The law, the impulse, and the thought, 
Whose restless shadows, star-inwrought, 


Disturb our lives with prayer,— 
The meteor-meanings from the sky, 
Which flash a moment’s space and die! 











Daughters of Eve. 


III. 
Lapy FansHawe. 


In the famous third chapter of Lord Macaulay’s History of England, a 
most disparaging estimate is given of the state of education and manners 
among the women of the Restoration. The literary stores of the lady of 

) the manor at that time, says this historian, consisted ofa prayer-book and a 
receipt-book; and at no other time since the revival of learning were women, 
even in a high position, so ill-educated. As a proof that not only learning, 
but even grammar and spelling, were at a discount among ladies even in the 
highest places, an inscription in the handwriting of Queen Mary is quoted, 
which is to be seen on the title-page of a bible now in the library at the 
Hague, and is in the following words: ‘“ This book was given the king and 
I, at our crownation. Marie R.” The explanation for this state of things is 
the extreme licentiousness which had succeeded, by way of reaction, an ex- 
treme austerity. Women were only admired for their beauty or sauciness; 
and the quality which fits them to be companions, advisers, confidential 
friends, rather told against them in the eyes of the libertines of White- 
hall. Lady Jane Grey or Lucy Hutchinson would not have stood a 
chance in the competition for a rich or noble husband against a maid of 
honour “‘ who dressed in such a manner as to do full justice to a white 
bosom, who ogled significantly, who danced voluptuously, who excelled in 
pert repartee, who was not ashamed to romp with lords of the bedchamber 
and captains of the guards, to sing sly verses with sly expression, and to 
put on a page’s dress for a frolic.” 

This picture of the frivolity and ignorance of women under Charles II.’s 
reign is perhaps a little one-sided and overdrawn; but I have reproduced 
it that my present subject, a lady of good birth and conspicuous place, 
who lived through that very time, and whose husband was a faithful ser- 
vant of the merry monarch, as he had been of his father, may stand out 
in more complete contrast with the generality of her sex in the region in 
which she moved. As a learned lady, she has indeed no pretensions; 
but that she was a thoroughly well-educated woman, of sound sense 
and noble and refined sentiments, the memoir which she has left strik- 
ingly proves. This memoir was written in 1676, for the instruction of 
her only surviving son, Sir Richard Fanshawe, who was then a youth, 
and to him it is personally addressed, the reflections with which the nar- 
rative is interspersed breathing the spirit of maternal tenderness and soli- 
citude. Although it had constantly been mentioned in many popular 
works, and the name of Lady Fanshawe had ever been included among 
the most notable female characters of England, this remarkable autobio- 
graphy was never printed till the year 1829. Of its perfect gennineness 
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there has never been a doubt, and indeed it is referred to in the will of 
Lady Fanshawe; and it is the more surprising that the publication of 
this manuscript was so long postponed, as it not only reflects the mind of 
a most noble, devoted, and accomplished woman, ia a life-story scarcely 
inferior in interest to the most thrilling romance, but the references it 
contains to events which form part of the history of the country have been 
found to throw a light on some doubtful points of fact, and clear up some 
commonly received misrepresentations. ‘To these valuable items of his- 
torical testimony attention will be directed in their due place in the course 
of the narrative I am about to condense from Lady Fanshawe’s own ac- 
count of her life,—a life than which I can hope to find none to contribute 
to this series setting a fairer example of womanly excellence, and com- 
bining more proudly the softer qualities and tenderer graces peculiarly 
the appanage of her sex, with the heroic fortitude and endurance which 
constitute the crowning glory of a perfectly noble woman. 

In the year 1625, on the 25th of March, Sir John Harrison of Balls, 
in the county of Hertford, knight, was presented by his lady, Margaret, 
daughter of Robert Fanshawe of Fanshawe Gate, esquire, at his town 
residence in Hart Street, St. Olave’s, with a first-born daughter, thereafter 
christened Ann, and destined to bestow a lasting renown on the name of 
her mother’s ancestry. This Sir John Harrison is a good example of the 
means which some of the civil servants of the Crown found in those fine 
old days of improving their private fortunes. He was of a Lancashire 
family, and, by his own account, came to London with but twenty marks 
of his father’s for a portion. He was placed with Lord Treasurer Salisbury, 
then Secretary of State, who sent him into Sir John Wolstenholme’s 
family, and gave him a small place in the Custom House, that he might 
fit himself for his future employment. With this-moderate start, “he 
being of good parts and capacity,” says his daughter, “in some time 
raised himself by God’s help to get a very great estate.” That he must 
indeed have amassed an enormous fortune is clear enough; for although 
during the civil war he lost above a hundred and fifty thousand pounds, 
he managed to leave sixteen hundred a year in land to his son, and to 
give to his daughter more than twenty thousand pounds. Palmy days 
these for the civil service; and of the servants of the Crown it might be 
said, that if service was no inheritance, it was a very good substitute. But 
I must return to the new-born infant of this fortunate parent. Her god- 
father was no less a personage than Mr. Hyde, afterwards Lord Claren- 
don, but she does not, as the sequel will show, seem to have derived 
much advantage from having so illustrious a sponsor. One of those 
strange stories of a supernatural character, which family records so fre- 
quently contain, is told by Lady Fanshawe, of a vision which her mother 
had about three months after the birth just recorded. She had been 
seized with a fever, which was supposed to have ended fatally; for she 
lay to all appearance dead for two days and a night, when a Dr. Winston, 
having come in to comfort the husband, went into the room of death, 
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and after gazing earnestly at the lady exclaimed that her beauty was so 
perfect he could not believe she was dead, and suddenly taking out a 
lancet cut the sole of her foot, which bled. Upon this restorative means 
were applied, and she came to life. On opening her eyes, she saw two of 
her kinswomen standing by her, Lady Knollys and Lady Russell, attired 
in the fashion of the day, with great wide sleeves. Addressing herself to 
them, she said, “ Did not you promise me fifteen years, and are you come 
again?” This mysterious speech was considered to be the effect of some 
remnant of delirium ; but a few hours after she desired that her husband 
and Dr. Howlsworth, a divine, might be left alone with her, and to these 
she made the following statement: “I will acquaint you, that during the 
time of my trance I was in great quiet, but in a place I could neither 
distinguish nor describe ; but the sense of leaving my girl, who is dearer 
to me than all my children, remained a trouble upon my spirits. Sud- 
denly I saw two by me, cloaked in long white garments, and methought 
I fell down with my face in the dust, and they asked why I was troubled 
in so great happiness. I replied, ‘Oh, let me have the same grant given 
to Hezekiah, that I may live fifteen years, to see my daughter a woman;’ 
to which they answered, ‘It is done;’ and then at that instant I awoke out 
of my trance.” The angelic covenant was observed to the letter and to 
the hour. That day fifteen years Lady Fanshawe’s mother died. As 
part of the funeral honours paid to her, a sermon was preached by the 
same Dr. Howlsworth mentioned above, who, on that solemn occasion, 
told this story, and vouched for its accuracy in the presence of many 
hundreds of hearers. By and by I shall have another wonderful tale to 
tell of an unearthly apparition, though a less blest one, on equally good 
authority; and indeed considering how numerous are such well-authen- 
ticated accounts of spiritual visitations, it is strange that all tidings 
from another world should meet in this age with so much obstinate in- 
credulity. Is not the spirit-rapping mania a reaction against this exces- 
sive scepticism ? 

Let us now see how the fifteen years of grace granted to Lady Fan- 
shawe’s mother for the education of her daughter profited the latter. 
Her course of study does not seem to have been very extended, notwith- 
standing it had, we are told, all the advantages that the period afforded. 
It was more, however, than was the lot of the next generation of girls, 
according to Macaulay. ‘The “usual branches” of an English education 
for young ladies in the first half of the seventeenth century appear to 
have been with all “‘ extras,’—“ working all sorts of fine work with the 
needle, and learning French, singing, lute, the virginals, and dancing.” 
Lady Fanshawe confesses, that though she learned as much as most did 
from this curriculum, her inclination was not towards study. She was, in 
fact, rather addicted to bodily than to mental exercises ; loved riding, 
in the first place, running, and all active pastimes, and was, according to 
her own account, what was then called a hoyting girl, which we have 
corrupted into a hoyden. But with all her wildness and preference of 
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gymnastic sports over lessons and needlework, she asserts, and we well may 
believe it, that the bounds of maidenly modesty were never outstepped in 
word or action. The loss of her mother worked, as was natural ina cha- 
racter of such real depth and earnestness, a complete revolution in her out- 
ward demeanour. Although but fifteen, childishness was flung away,— 
an offering, as she gracefully expresses it, to the memory of her mother,— 
and staid and sober reflection succeeded to the unrestrained outbursts of 
a wild spirit, as became a daughter about to assume the cares of her 
father’s household. The management of such a homestead could have 
been no light task; for Sir John lived in great plenty and hospitality, 
saw much company, especially clergymen, of whom he was a great lover 
and honourer; and we know that well-chosen fare must fullow as a neces- 
sary consequence this social predilection. But Ann, amidst all her skip- 
ping, had keenly watched and taken note of the maternal system of 
economy, and when the sceptre came into her hands she practised it with 
exemplary success. The glad prosperity and calm order, however, of this 
good old English household were not destined to endure. ‘The civil war 
broke out; and in 1642 Sir John Harrison, being, as in duty bound, a 
stanch royalist, was taken prisoner at his house in Bishopsgate Street ; 
but under a pretence of fetching some papers relating to the public 
revenues, which were demanded of him, he contrived to make his escape, 
and in 1643 joined the king at Oxford. ‘The Long Parliament, of which 
he was a member for the town of Lancaster, thereupon plundered him of 
what property they had before spared, and sequestered his ensire estate. 
To Oxford Ann and a younger sister were summoned by their father, 
and sad was the change from the plenty and orderly comfort over which 
she had presided to the misery and privations which they had to endure 
with the rest of the king’s followers. A wretched bed in a garret over a 
baker’s shop, instead of the roomy, well-furnished, and cosily-appointed 
apartments of a wealthy English mansion; one dish of meat, and that 
“not the best ordered,” instead of the varied courses, succulent and sub- 
stantial, to which reverend gentlemen bad been bidden with well-grounded 
confidence; and instead of the decorous and edifying or mildly and grace- 
fully jocose converse of the aforesaid reverend company, a perpetual jargon 
of war,—what towns had fallen, what prisoners been captured. Add to this 
no money, and scarce any clothes. Here was a trial of fortitude for one 
hitherto nursed and dandled on Fortune’s lap. These early hardships, 
however, were bravely endured, and exercised betimes the steady nerve 
and persevering patience which had to carry Lady Fanshawe through 
many a future struggle with danger and difficulty. All, indeed, who 
accompanied the king had similar and worse sutferings to endure; for the 
huddling of so vast an assembly in a small town was followed by plague 
and typhus. The greatest sufferings find some alleviation by being thus 
shared in common, and the death of a dear brother fell less heavily on 
Ann when she saw so many around her equally and even more grievously 
aillicted. Besides this, there sprang up to her a solace of supreme effi- 
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cacy, one that has the power to sweeten the bitterest adversity. Bread- 
and-cheese and kisses are ambrosial fare, as all know, or ought to know; 
and a garret shared with a young heart’s first, true, and only love is as 
brave a dwelling as any palace. At any rate so thought Ann Harrison 
and her cousin, young Richard Fanshawe, the newly-appointed secretary 
of war to the Prince of Wales. Love ripens amain amidst scenes which 
arouse and engage all the strongest feelings of our nature; and on the 18th 
of May, in the year 1644, these young people got themselves married at 
Wolvercot Church, two miles from Oxford. It was a quiet affair, as may 
be imagined under the circumstances; but the party, though small, were 
in the highest degree select: for Sir Edward Hyde, afterwards Lord 
Chancellor, and Sir Geoffery Palmer, the king’s attorney, attended. Old 
Sir John gave his daughter the wedding-ring with which he had espoused 
her mother to be married with. It was a good omen. The pecuniary 
prospects of the young couple were slightly vague; for though the bride 
had a dower of 10,000/., no one knew when it could be paid, and the 
king’s promise to Mr. Fanshawe of speedy preferment was, after all, only 
a promise. Their entire capital on entering into partnership was twenty 
pounds; and with this they started, as Lady Fanshawe says, “like mer- 
chant adventurers,” expending it in pens, ink, and paper,—Mr. Fan- 
shawe’s stock in trade,—and with this they drove a business which 
enabled them to “live better than those that were born to 2000/. a-year.” 

I will just say a word on the antecedents of the head of this prosper- 
ous firm. He had been intended for the Bar, and was entered of the 
Inner Temple; but finding law an uncongenial study, he left it as soon 
as convenient, and took to travelling on the Continent, where he acquired 
a knowledge of modern languages, and some experience of the world. 
The latter he had, as usual, to purchase somewhat dearly at first. All the 
money he took with him on his first visit to Paris was, we are told, eighty 
pieces of gold and some French silver to the amount of five pounds. The 
gold was quilted in his doublet. The earliest acquaintance he made in 
Paris was that of two friars, his countrymen, who without loss of time 
asked him to play just to divert himself till his supper was ready. Be- 
fore they left him at leisure to enjoy that meal he was without a penny, 
and was indebted to the generosity of his new friends for five pieces to 
set up again with. Fortunately he had friends at hand to help him, and 
at this moderate cost he learned a lesson which he never forgot—to avoid 
play, not with friars merely, but on all occasions. Oddly enough, one of 
these roguish friars afterwards turned up in England, where he was pass- 
ing himself off in a respectable family as a “Captain Taller.” The fea- 
tures of the man who had so mercilessly fleeced him were not likely to 
escape detection, notwithstanding the perruque he now wore, and the buff 
coat and scarlet cloak for which he had exchanged his friar’s frock. Ac- 
cordingly Mr. Fanshawe went up to him, and presenting him with five 
pieces said, 

“ Father Sherwood, I know you, and you know this.” 
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The Jesuit, who was probably engaged on some secret plot, begged 
not to be denounced, as it might have cost him his life. In 1630 Mr. 
Fanshawe had returned to London, and having spent part of his time at 
Madrid to acquire the language and a knowledge of the country, was con- 
sidered an efficient person to fill the post of secretary to Lord Aston’s em- 
bassy to the Court of Spain. On Lord Aston’s recall, he remained as 
chargé @affaires until Sir Arthur Hopton succeeded his late chief, when 
once more he returned to England, where for two years he looked out in 
vain for some employment in the state. At last his brother ceded his situ- 
ation of remembrancer of the Court of Exchequer to him, but not its 
emoluments, which he was only to enjoy in course of time. Then came 
the civil war, when, as a sworn servant of the king, he accompanied him 
to Oxford, where we have seen what happy fortune was in store for 
him. 

The prince’s secretary at war had not been married a year when he was 
called away to Bristol in attendance on his new master; and as this was 
the first sorrow that had overshadowed the happiness of the newly-wedded 
pair, so was it more keenly felt than many heavier troubles that after- 
wards befell them. Mrs. Fanshawe, being but just delivered of a son, could 
not follow her husband, and they parted in a passion of tears. Mr. Fan- 
shawe was not indeed given to the melting mood, being of an extremely 
manly and well-governed temper; but the idea of leaving a young wife in 
a garrison-town with a dying infant (it lived but two days) was enough 
to overcome the sternest manhood. Poverty, moreover, unromantically 
aggravated the distress of their situation. Fanshawe kept up from a dis- 
tance the courage of his wife with the comfortable hope of a speedy meet- 
ing, and still speedier remittance of the first money he should earn, By 
the help of such “ cordials,” as she calls them, Mrs. Fanshawe slowly re- 
covered from her great bodily prostration; and in May, the first day she had 
left her room on her way from church, received a summons to join her 
husband, accompanied with a remittance of fifty pieces of gold. An es- 
cort with horses and all due accommodation was to be sent for her. The 
day this good news arrived had well-nigh, however, ended all joy and 
trouble for her in this world. Having’ placed herself on an eminence to 
see a company of foot commanded by Sir Charles Lee, an acquaintance, 
march past, the commander in compliment ordered his men to fire a vol- 
ley, and the muskets being loaded a brace of bullets entered the tres 
against which she was leaning about two inches above her head. After 
the first fright, so narrow an escape might be regarded as a good omen, 
and heightened the spirits with which she set out in company of her father 
and sisters towards Bristol. The journey was, however, not without its 
dangers, for the enemy were quartering in the intervening country; but 
riding by night, they were fortunate enough to reach Bristol without any 
disasters. 

Here good lodgings were provided for them, and Fanshawe on his 
return from the council once more embraced his wife, at the same time 
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putting into her hands a hundred pieces of gold, with a speech which is of 
such good example to all husbands having their way to make in the world 
that I must transcribe it. 

“T know,” said he, ‘thou that keeps my heart so well will keep my 
fortune, which from this time I will ever put into thy hands as God shall 
bless me with increase.” 

That Mrs. Fanshawe felt duly elated by this testimony of her hus- 
band’s affection and confidence none need doubt, and she tells us that at 
this moment she felt more honoured in bearing the name of so good a 
man than though she had been born a princess. But now follows a lesson 
which married ladies will do well also to lay to their hearts in all humi- 
lity. It is contained in a little incident of her conjugal life which occurred 
during the first days of Mrs. Fanshawe’s stay at Bristol with her husband, 
and is told with such pretty candour by herself, that to use any other than 
her own words in narrating it would mar both the moral and the story. 
Let me just premise that the prince had then an established council, con- 
sisting of the Earl of Berkshire, Earl of Bradford, Lord Bradford, Lord 
Colepepper, Lord Hopton, and Sir Edward Hyde, and, as has been said, 
Mr. Fanshawe was secretary to the council of war. And now we will let 
Mrs. Fanshawe speak. 

“My Lady Rivers, a brave woman, and one that had suffered many 
thousand pounds’ loss for the king, and whom I had a great reverence for, 
and she a kindness for me as a kinswoman, in discourse she tacitly com- 
mended the knowledge of state affairs, and that some women were very 
happy in a good understanding thereof, as my Lady Aubrey, Lady Isabel 
Thynne, and divers others, and yet none was at first more capable than I; 
that in the night she knew there came a post from Paris, from the queen, 
and that she would be extremely glad to hear what the queen commanded 
the king in order of his affairs; saying, if I could ask my husband pri- 
vately he would tell me what he found in the packet, and | might tell 
her. I that was young and innocent, and to that day had never in my 
mouth ‘ What news?’ began to think there was more in inquiring into pub- 
lic affairs than I thought of, and that it, being a fashionable thing, would 
make me more beloved of my husband, if that had been possible, than I 
was. When my husband returned home from council, after welcoming 
him, as his custom ever was, he went with his hand full of papers into his 
study for an hour or more. I followed him; he turned hastily and said, 

“< ¢ What wouldst thou have, my life ?’ 

“ T told him I heard the prince had received a packet from the queen, 
and I guessed it was that in his hand; and I desired to know what was in it. 

“ He smilingly replied, ‘My love, I will immediately come to thee; 
pray thee go, for I am very busy.’ 

“ When he came out of his closet I revived my suit; he kissed me, and 
talked of other things. At supper I would eat nothing; he as usual sat 
by me, and drank often to me, which was his custom, and was full of dis- 
course to company which was at table. Going to bed I asked again, and 
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said I could not believe he loved me if he refused to tell me all he knew ; 
but he answered nothing, but stopped my mouth with kisses. So we 
went to bed. I cried, and he went to sleep. Next morning early, as his 
custom was, he called to rise; but began to discourse with me first, to 
which I made no reply. He rose, came on the other side of the bed, and 
kissed me, and drew the curtains softly and went to court. When he 
came home to dinner, he presently came to me as usual, and when I had 
him by the hand, I said, 

“¢Thou dost not care to see me troubled.’ 

“ To which he, taking me in his arms, answered, 

“ ¢ My dearest soul, nothing upon earth can afflict me like that, and 
when you asked me of my business it was wholly out of my power to 
satisfy thee, for my life and fortune shall be thine, and every thought of 
my heart in which the trust I am in may not be revealed ; but my honour 
is my own, which I cannot preserve if I communicate the prince’s affairs. 
And pray thee with this answer rest satisfied.’ 

“So great was his reason and goodness, that upon consideration it 
made my folly appear to me so vile, that from that day until the day of 
his death I never thought fit to ask him any business, but what he com- 
municated to me freely in order to his estate and family.” 

It will be agreed that a more charming picture for graceful simplicity 
and truthwas never painted by the most skilful novelist or poet than is 
presented in this little idyl of wedded life. The characters of the actors 
in this miniature domestic drama are as fully represented as though a 
Labruyére had devoted pages to their analysis. Mr. Fanshawe followed 
the prince’s court in its various peregrinations from Bristol, where the 
plague had broken out with great violence, to Barnstaple, and thence to 
Launceston and Truro; and Mrs. Fanshawe preceded or came after the 
prince at each remove, never seeing him but at church, for, she informs 
us, “it was not the fashion in those days for honest women, except they 
had business, to visit a man’s court.” After a short stay at Pendennis 
Castle, the prince took ship with all his council for the Scilly Isles. They 
sailed from Land’s End, and Mr. Fanshawe and his wife followed. This 
voyage was attended with a succession of the gloomiest mishaps. On 
shore, they were swindled of their house and furniture by a Captain Bluett, 
in whose trust they had left them ; and at sea, a mutiny of the crew broke 
out, in the midst of which they were plundered of their entire stock of 
money and clothes ; and the series of misadventures ended in their being 
nearly starved of hunger and cold at their journey’s end, for there were 
not provisions or fuel enough in the island for half the court. After en- 
during hardships worse than ever they had to put up with at Oxford, 
they set sail for Jersey, where they were plentifully entertained by the 
lieutenant - governor, Sir George Carteret; and here Mrs. Fanshawe 
gave birth to her second child, the near approach of which event had 
added heavily to her previous sufferings. From Jersey the prince pro- 
ceeded to Paris, and with him went Mr. Fanshawe’s occupation. He re- 
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mained a fortnight in the island, and then, with his wife, set out to visit 
his brother, Lord Fanshawe, who was ill at Caen. From this place Mrs. 
Fanshawe was despatched by her husband to London, travelling for the 
first time alone, and for the first time charged with the management of 
important business. She succeeded in her mission, which was to raise 
money, and obtained permission for her husband to come to London and 
compound for his estates for 3001. They continued in London in great 
seclusion, and constant fear lest Mr. Fanshawe should be imprisoned 
before he had concluded his affairs, until October 1647. During this time 
Mr. Fanshawe waited on the king at Hampton Court, and was charged 
by him with a private mission to Spain. Mrs. Fanshawe was also ad- 
mitted to an audience with the royal captive more than once. The 
account of her last interview with him is characteristically described, and 
affords another testimony to the noble and amiable qualities which entered 
so largely into the mingled composition of his character. 

“The last time I saw him,” she says, “when I took my leave, I 
could not refrain from weeping. When he had saluted me, I prayed to 
God to preserve his majesty with long life and happy years. He stroked 
me on the cheek, and said, ‘ Child, if God pleaseth it shall be so; but 
both you and I must submit to God’s will, and you know in what 
hands I am in.” ‘Then turning to your father, he said, ‘Be sure, 
Dick, to tell my son all I have said, and deliver these letters to my 
wife, — pray God bless her! I hope I shall do well.’ And taking 
him in his arms, said, ‘ Thou hast ever been an honest man, and I 
hope God will bless thee, and make thee a happy servant to my son, 
whom I have charged in my letter to continue his love and trust to you;’ 
adding, ‘I do promise you, that if ever I am restored to my dignity, 
I will bountifully reward you both for your service and sufferings.’ 
Thus did we part,” concludes Mrs. Fanshawe, with true royalist fer- 
vour, “from that glorious sun that, within a few months after, was 
murdered, to the grief of all Christians that were not forsaken by God.” 

On their return to France Mr. Fanshawe stayed a few days at Ports- 
mouth, where, walking on the shore, they were taken as marks by the 
gunners of two Dutch vessels, England being then at war with Holland, 
_and the practice was so good that they heard the ball whiz by them. 
Lady Fanshawe very naturally began to run, and urged her husband to 
follow her example; but, true to his strength and dignity of character, 
he refused to alter his pace, saying, “If we must be killed, it were as 
good to be killed walking as running.” 

Nothing of import now occurs in Lady Fanshawe’s narrative beyond 
one or two journeys alone to England, again for the purpose of procuring 
money, until her husband was sent to Ireland by the king to receive 
what moneys Prince Rupert could succeed in raising by the fleet he com- 
manded. The design was frustrated; but in the mean while Mr. Fan- 
shawe had sent for his wife and family to join him at Youghal, where 
they remained some six months in comparative happiness and comfort, 
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which was soon again to be overclouded. At this time the news reached 
her of the death of her second son, and shortly after Cromwell landed in Ire- 
land, and commenced his hot march through the country. Prince Rupert’s 
fleet was forced to set sail, and the money which was to have assisted the 
king—a large sum, it was suid—went to the bottom, with Prince Mau- 
rice. Mr. Fanshawe had to wait in Ireland, however, for his master’s 
commands; and while he was absent at Kinsale, leaving his wife at Cork, 
another of those strange and perilous adventures befell her which impart 
so vivid an interest to her memoirs, and exhibit her strength of character 
in so striking a light. She had been ill of a fall from her horse, and was 
in great pain from an ill-set wrist, when, as she lay in bed in the middle 
of the night, the booming of heavy guns reached her, mingled with 
shrieks of men, women, and children. Cork had risen to join the side of 
the Protector; and on her asking from her window what had occurred, 
she was informed that Colonel Jeffries had taken possession of the town 
for Cromwell. Her first thought was to send a letter to her husband, 
apprising him of the event, and bidding him be patient and hopeful, as 
she would contrive to join him. The letter was sent by a trusty messen- 
ger, who managed to get away unobserved. Mrs. Fanshawe then packed 
up her husband’s papers and money, and whatever valuable property she 
could take with her, and went at three in the morning by the light of a 
taper into the market-place, suffering all the time acute pain. A man and 
a maid accompanied her, and she had to make her way through a crowd 
of rough soldiery with their swords in their hands, until she reached their 
chief commander, Colonel Jeffries, who owed some gratitude to her hus- 
band. Fortunately she met with the return she had counted on, and 
obtained at once a pass for herself and family ; with which, hiring a cart 
for her property from a neighbour, she, at five in the morning, set forth 
to Kinsale, a journey of ten miles. Her fears lest she should be over- 
taken and brought back lasted till she found herself safe in the garrison. 
That she should have escaped thus easily seems indeed wonderful, as the 
papers she had with her of her husband were known to be of the highest 
value. On hearing of the blunder his officer had committed, Cromwell is 
said to have exclaimed, “It was as much worth to have seized his papers 
as the town; for I did make account to have known by them what these 
parts of the country are worth.” 

Mr. Fanshawe now received orders to go to Spain with letters from 
the king to Philip IV. The port they sailed from was Galway. On 
their way thither they slept at the mansion of a Lady Honor O’Brien, 
and here occurred the supernatural incident already alluded to. While 
lying in a chamber of this house, Mrs. Fanshawe relates, about one o’clock 
she was awakened by a voice, and drew the curtain, when, in the case- 
ment of the window, she saw by the light of the moon a woman lean- 
ing into the room, dressed in white, with red hair, and a pale, ghastly 
complexion. She spoke loud, and in a strange tone called out thrice, “A 
horse!” and then, with a sigh more like the wind than breath, vanished, 
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her body seeming more like a thick cloud than substance. Mrs. Fan- 
shawe’s hair, she tells us, stood on end with fright, as well it might, and 
her night-clothes fell off her with the quaking of her body. Her next 
action was equally natural, for it was to pull and pinch her spouse, who 
lay unconscious by her side, till he awoke, and to endeavour to frighten 
him as badly as herself by describing the apparition. Early in the morn- 
ing the lady of the house appeared, and informing them that a cousin of 
hers had died in the night, hoped they had not been disturbed, as it was 
the custom of the place when any of the family were dying for the shape 
of a woman to appear at the window till they were dead. She added, 
that the woman was many ages ago murdered by a man who had seduced 
her, and flung her into the river under the window. This apparition, 
it will be seen, is a cross between the well-known “ banshee” of Ireland 
and the departed spirit haunting the scene of some crime. Whether it 
was the coincidence of a dream with a family tradition or not, the story 
is worth telling; and its terrors are relieved by the dry humour of the 
hostess’s apology for forgetting to tell them of the ghost. 

It was on the passage from Galway to Spain that the incident in Lady 
Fanshawe’s life occurred which has been so often told, though seldom 
correctly, when she assumed the garb of a sailor, that she might be on 
deck with her husband during an engagement with another vessel. The 
captain of the ship they sailed by was a Dutchman, who is shortly cha- 
racterised as “truly the greatest beast” the memoir-writer ever-saw of 
his kind. A Turkish galley, well manned, came in sight, and it appeared 
likely they might be taken and sold as slaves, for the Dutch skipper had 
so laden the ship that her guns, of which she had sixty, were useless. The 
Dutchman, however, having screwed up his courage, according to the 
manner of his countrymen, by deep potations, piped all hands, amounting 
to nearly two hundred, and cleared the decks for action, resolving to fight 
for his cargo. ‘The women were strictly enjoined to keep below, that the 
Turk might imagine their vessel was a man-of-war. Mr. Fanshawe 
armed himself, and awaited with the rest the approach of the enemy, 
while his wife was locked in her cabin by “that beast” the captain, and 
knocked in vain to be let out, till at last a cabin-boy, moved by her tears 
and half-a-crown, lent her his “blue thrum cap” and “tarred coat,” at- 
tired in which she crept up softly, and stood upon the deck by her hus- 
band’s side, “as free from sickness and fear,” she writes, “as, I confess, 
from discretion, but it was the effect of that passion which I could never 
master.” The alarm, however, proved a false one. The Turk, deeming 
the other vessel too well prepared, tacked about, and they continued their 
course unmolested. 

Mr. Fanshawe’s mission to Spain, which was to obtain a supply of 
money from the court for the support of the king’s cause, having failed, 
they reémbarked at St. Sebastian for France; and, as thouyh danger was 
ever to beset them, they met with a violent storm in the Bay of Biscay, 
which lasted two days and two nights, and when a calm succeeded it was 
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discovered that in the confusion they had lost their compass. At last 
their vessel ran aground ; but they were enabled to land, and found them- 
selves about two leagues from Nantz. They made their way to Paris, and, 
after visiting the queen-mother, proceeded to Calais, whence Mrs. Fan- 
shawe was again sent to London to procure money. It should be here 
mentioned that it was on the 2d of September in this year (1650) that 
Mr. Fanshawe was created a baronet, though no other allusion is made 
to the fact in Lady Fanshawe’s memoir than a notice of his having left 
the patent in Scotland before the Battle of Worcester. While Lady Fan- 
shawe continued still in London, her husband was sent for into Scotland, 
where he was received by the king with “great expressions of great 
content,” and recommended by him to the York party, who gave him 
the custody of the Great Seal and Privy Signet. Several times he was 
pressed to take the covenant, but steadily refused, and continued to per- 
form the duties of his office with such diligence and temper as to gain 
the regard and confidence of all parties. He had written to Lady Fan- 
shawe to arm herself with patience, as he should not be able to give her 
frequent tidings of himself; and her mind was thus left a prey to continued 
anxiety on his account, as she received many private tidings of party 
strife and animosities in Scotland. In June, she was delivered of a 
daughter ; and on the 2d of September following was fought the Battle 
of Worcester, the news of which reached her while on a visit at her 
brother-in-law’s at Ware Park. For three days she was in the most 
agonising suspense, not knowing what fate had befallen Sir Richard, 
until the “‘ news-book” came, stating that he was a prisoner. Lady Fan- 
shawe hastened to London, in the hopes that she might there see him. 
On her arrival, a messenger brought a letter advising her of Sir Richard’s 
condition, telling her that he was very civilly treated, and that if she 
came to some room in Charing Cross his keeper had promised that he 
should rest there in her company at dinner-time. On the day appointed 
Lady Fanshawe was waiting, all impatience, in the room, with her father 
and some other friends, having prepared a dinner according to directions, 
when about eleven o’clock hundreds of poor soldiers, English and Scotch, 
marched by, all with naked feet, and in the midst of them was Sir Richard, 
“looking very cheerful.” He came into the apartment, and after greeting 
his wife and friends passed two or three hours at table with them, when he 
was conveyed to Whitehall and kept a close prisoner there for ten weeks, in 
constant expectation of death. He was denied all communication with his 
friends ; but Lady Fanshawe contrived to evade the vigilance of his jailors, 
and conversed daily with him. The little room in which he was confined 
looked on the bowling-green. ‘“ During the time of his imprisonment,” 
writes this most faithful and devoted of wives, “I failed not constantly to 
go when the clock struck four in the morning’, with a dark lantern in my 
hand, all alone and on foot, from my lodging in Chancery Lane at my 
cousin Young’s, to Whitehall, in at the entry that went out of King Street 
into the bowling-green. There I would go under his window and softly 
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call him; he, after the first time excepted, never failed to put out his 
head at the first call; thus we talked together, and sometimes I was so 
wet with rain that it went in at my neck and out at my heels.” At 
these interviews Sir Richard directed his wife how she should address 
Cromwell to obtain his liberty. The cold, and the hard marches he had 
undergone, had terribly reduced his strength, and the closeness of his 
imprisonment brought on scurvy. Cromwell, one day that Lady Fan- 
shawe solicited him on behalf of her husband, for whom, she says, he had 
a great regard, desired her to come on the morrow with a certificate from 
a physician vouching that he was really ill. This was procured, and 
Cromwell the next day at the council-board moved, that as his imprison- 
ment was of no use “ to lighten them in their business,” he should be 
set at liberty upon bail for 40007. The proposal met with much opposi- 
tion, particularly from Sir Harry Vane, who said that for aught he knew 
Sir Richard might be instrumental to hang them all if ever he had oppor- 
tunity, and urged that he should take the engagement before he went 
out. Upon this Cromwell said, “I never knew that the engagement 
was a medicine for the scorbutic ;” and believing by this speech that their 
general was personally interested in the matter, the council yielded. 

Passing over an interval of six years, during which Sir Richard and 
his wife lived in great retirement, partly in London and partly in the 
country, we will take up the thread of their history at Cromwell’s death, 
the news of which brought them to town, in the hope Sir Richard might 
get released from his bail by the government. In this he succeeded, on 
pretence of accompanying Lord Pembroke’s son to France as his travel- 
ling tutor. From Paris he wrote to Lord Clarendon to communicate the 
circumstance of his escape to the king, and was shortly afterwards in- 
formed that Charles was going to Spain, but that he should join him on 
his return: in the mean time he received the appointment of one of the 
Masters of Requests, and Latin Secretary. Lady Fanshawe was now 
sent for to join her husband in Paris. But this was more easily said than 
done ; for, on applying for a pass, she was informed that her husband had 
got his liberty by a trick, and on no conditions would she and her children 
be allowed to stir. But we have seen that they had to do with a lady 
who was not to be abashed by difficulties, though apparently ever so over- 
whelming. Her daring and ingenuity were awakened after the first blow 
of disappointment by the reflection, that if she could contrive to get on 
board a vessel at once she might reach her destination before her flight 
was suspected, but that if she tarried the obstacles would increase. ‘Tak- 
ing a glance at the situation, therefore, with the eye ofa general, she pro- 
ceeded to put her stratagem into immediate execution. The passes were 
delivered at Wallingford House, and thither she repaired, leaving her 
maid at the gate, who was a “ much finer gentlewoman” than herself; and 
it was her intention to pass for a person in the humbler ranks of life. As- 
suming as vulgar a tone and manner as she could, Lady Fanshawe asked 
one of the men in the office for a pass to go to her husband in Paris. 
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“ Woman, what is your husband and your name?” she was asked; 
and replied, making many curtsies, 

“Sir, he is a young merchant, and my name is Anne Harrison.” 

She was then told it would cost her a crown. To which she answered, 
it was a great sum for her, but would they put in a man, her maid, and 
three children? This was done; and a pass was handed to her with 
the observation, that a malignant would give five pounds for such a pass. 
Thanking the man, she hastened to her lodgings, and proceeded to 
operate upon the document after the following fashion : 

“With my pen I made the great H of Harrison two f’s, and the 
rr’s an m, and the an s, and the s an h, and theo an a, and the a m, so 
completely that nene could find out the change.” 

When she got to Dover, and presented this pass to the searchers, one 
of them said, 

“Madam, you may go when you please; but I little thought they 
would give a pass to so great a malignant, especially in so troublesome a 
time as this.” 

Charles came to Combes, near Paris, to visit his mother; and here 
Lady Fanshawe and her husband had an interview with him, and received 
the most gracious promises of protection, should it please God to restore 
him to his kingdom. Another journey to London followed, in search of 
money to enable her husband to join the king in Flanders. Soon after- 
wards, Lady Fanshawe followed Sir Richard to Newport, Bruges, Ghent, 
and Brussels, where they stayed three weeks, and were very kindly treated 
by the royal family, then residing there. From Brussels they went to 
Breda, and heard the happy news of the Restoration. At Breda Sir 
Richard Fanshawe received the order of knighthood, but no mention is 
made in the memoir of this fact, which is mentioned in the Biographica 
Britannica. While at the Hague, Charles promised Sir Richard, in 
return for all his sufferings and fidelity, that he should be one of the 
secretaries of state; but we are told that through the machinations of 
“that false man,” Lord Clarendon, the king’s word was never kept. It 
is also attributed by Lady Fanshawe to the jealousy of the same person- 
age, and his desire to remove Sir Richard from the king’s person, that he 
was sent to Portugal to negotiate the marriage with Princess Katharine, 
to whom he was charged to present the king’s picture; but such an ap- 
pointment ought, it would seem, to be regarded rather as a strong proof 
of the confidence placed in his discretion and ability. He returned from 
this mission in December, and on the queen’s arrival at Portsmouth was 
sent for to receive her. Sir Richard and Lady Fanshawe were present 
at her marriage, and the description she has given of the ceremony is one 
of those valuable contributions to the truth of history to which allusion 
was made at the commencement of this Paper. According to Bishop 
Burnet’s account, the king met the queen at Winchester, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury went to perform the ceremony; and he further 
relates, that the queen was so bigoted, she would not pronounce the 
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words of the service, and could not endure the sight of the Archbishop ; 
and adds, that the king said the words hastily, upon which the Arch- 
bishop pronounced them married persons. “Upon this,” he continues, 
“some thought afterwards to have dissolved the marriage as a marriage 
only de facto, in which no consent had been given, but the Duke of York 
told me they were married: by the Lord Aubergrey according to Roman 
ritual, and he himself was one of the witnesses; and he added, that a 
few days before he told me, the queen had said to him that she heard 
some intended to call her marriage in question, and if that was the case, 
she must call on him as one of the witnesses to prove it.” 

Now for Lady Fanshawe’s account of the same transaction. “Upon the 
21st of May the king married the queen at Portsmouth in the presence- 
chamber of his Majesty’s house. There was a rail across the upper part 
of the room, in which entered only the king and queen, the Bishop of 
London, the Marquis Desande, the Portuguese Ambassador, and my hus- 
band ; in the other part of the room, there were many of the nobility and 
servants to their Majesties. The Bishop of London declared them mar- 
ried, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
and then they caused the ribbons her Majesty wore to be cut in pieces, 
and so far as they would go every one had some.” £¢ voila comme on 
écrit Vhistoire. 

Early in 1662, Sir Richard was nominated Privy Councillor of 
Treland, and in August was again sent on an embassy to Lisbon, on his 
return from which, after a year’s residence, he waited on the king at Bath, 
and was raised to the rank of Privy Councillor. In January 1664, he 
was appointed ambassador at the court of Madrid, from which he was 
never to return alive. His death has been imputed by some to a broken 
heart, for it occurred immediately after his recall, on the refusal of the 
king to ratify a treaty he had signed with the Spanish minister. His 
death occurred on the 26th of June 1666. Lady Fanshawe describes her 
sufferings under this terrible bereavement in terms deeply touching from 
their unaffected simplicity. She determined to accompany her husband's 
corpse to England, but had previously received the offer from the Queen 
Regent of Spain of a pension and a provision for her children if she would 
embrace the Catholic faith, an offer which was naturally refused. 

My task is now over, and little more remains to tell of this admirable 
woman than that she experienced the usual ingratitude and neglect which 
the most faithful servants of Charles had to complain of. It was with the 
utmost difficulty she could obtain the arrears due to her husband, which 
were not fully paid till the end of three years. Her memoirs, from which 
this account of her has been gathered, were composed in 1676, and in 
1680 she died, and was privately buried, by her desire, in the chapel of 
St. Inez in Ware Church, by the side of that husband to whom she had 
been so devoted and exemplary a wife,—for whom and with whom she 
had bravely dared and suffered so much. 
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Sor Detter, for Worse. 


CuapTrER XXXVIII. 


MARGARET wrote herself to Mr. Weldon and to Horace Chudleigh ; 
to the latter she felt it was due he should learn, through her own hand, 
how gladly she would have spared him the pain and mortification of the 
previous day. To Mr. Weldon she wrote as she would have done to a 
father. That she succeeded in convincing him she had not willingly 
misled his nephew, was proved by his hearty congratulations by return of 
post, and the readiness with which he came to town and performed the 
ceremony. 

A quiet subdued feeling of happiness, like a stream of evening sun- 
shine after a wild blusterous day, had fallen around Margaret. ‘ What 
the world said,” had no fears for her. Guy’s acknowledged love for her, 
and hers for him, had lightened her heart of a load, which had been 
silently gathering over and around it, until, in spite of her well-balanced 
mind and firm religious principles, it nearly absorbed her in a hopeless 
gulf of despair. So while she sat quietly in her room, writing long 
loving letters to Grace and Frank, apprising them of the change which a 
few hours had made in her prospects, and pouring out her full heart to 
Ralph and Katie, and congratulating them on their sudden acquisition of 
wealth, she was quite willing to leave every thing to the energetic 
superintendence of Ethelind, whose little head seemed bent on having 
every thing connected with the wedding entirely after her own heart. 

Under Guy’s quiet éxterior lurked an undefined dread, which so often 
comes with the accomplishment of an absorbing, long-coveted desire, a 
foreshadowing, as it were, of the uncertain tenure of all earthly happiness. 
Then, too, there was the din of war sounding in his ears, and the agony 
of suspense to which she, who waited patiently at home, must of neces- 
sity be subjected. And Margaret, outwardly calm, and pale as the white 
mist of lace and silk about her, was thanking God from the bottom of her 
heart that, come what might, she had an undisputed right to the privi- 
lege of sharing in the glories she believed him destined to win, or else 
to make no secret of her sorrow if the brief fortnight before them should 
prove the limit of sunshine which had so suddenly fallen around her. 

Even Barbara was touched and steadied by the solemnity of the 
service. 

“T never could have believed,” she said in a changed and subdued 
voice, as she followed Miss Gwynne into the carriage, “ that a wedding 
could be so affecting. I am sure I could hear my own heart beat, and I 
thought I should have burst into tears. What a dear old men Mr. Wel- 
don is! no wonder his nephew thinks so much of him. I am determined, 
ifever I commit myself, I will ask him to come and perform the cere- 
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mony for me. By the way,” she added, a few minutes afterwards, 
“what a bore it must be to have to go on Circuit. I’ll be bound for 
it, Mr. Chudleigh would have given his best wig to have played truant, in 
spite of that handsome retainer he wrote about, ifhe could only have been 
here to-day, and had a sight of Miss Atherton in her bridal dress.” 

If Miss Gwynne had her own private reasons for thinking differently, 
she was too busy wiping away her tears to attempt to undeceive her vola- 
tile companions. 

Three weeks after their marriage, Ralph Atherton and his sister stood 
amidst a dense mass of anxious wives, fathers, mothers, brothers, and 
sisters, bidding farewell to many a brave fellow who would never return 
to their loving embrace. 

White and rigid as marble, Margaret had given no other outward 
manifestation of her intense agony. An order was suddenly given to 
clear the decks. Guy looked round for the boat which was lying at the 
foot of the companion-ladder. A hundred eyes turned away sorrowfully, 
that the tall handsome officer and his young stricken wife might be un- 
disturbed in their sad parting. Guy spoke a few hurried words to Ralph, 
and before Margaret—scarcely conscious of any thing around her—knew 
what they were doing, her brother and husband had placed her in the 
stern. 

“Trust in God, Margaret! here, or in heaven, we shall meet again,” 
Guy whispered, as he strained her convulsively to his bosom, while his 


tears fell on her white cheek. Then, hurriedly wringing Ralph’s hand, he 
dashed back into the melée on deck. 

The long measured sweep of the boatmen’s oars against the rowlocks 
first roused Margaret to a consciousness that it might be she and her 
husband would never meet again in this world. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Ir was the summer of 1855. Large preparations for another winter 
in the Crimea were making. England, with a natural impatience, was 
wearying and growing angry at the prolonged siege. Ministers were 
openly abused for not taking more vigorous measures, though each de- 
partment of the State was strained to the utmost, forwarding every 
conceivable amount of supplies to the brave troops for another weary 
winter in the Crimea. 

Aunt Sarah, who would seldom open a paper, and never listened to 
the long articles Margaret read, word for word, from the glowing pen of 
the Z%imes correspondent, had strolled out into her orchard, leaving her 
niece absorbed in the Z'imes; when suddenly the door of the sunny 
parlour in Acre Lane was thrown open, and the Earl of Redenham an- 
nounced. It was his and Margaret’s first meeting since they had parted 
on her wedding-day. A marked change had come over Philip during 
the last twelvemonth. His pale sallow face, and careworn and harassed 
expression, almost startled her, and she would have believed some bad 
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news had prompted this visit, had she not just read in the Zimes news- 
paper a reformation of the Ministry. 

“Mrs. Vyvian,” Philip said, “it is quite refreshing to look at you, 
you are so bright and sunshiny! As for me, I am perfectly worn out, 
and heartily glad to be released from the onerous duties which, while 
they have harassed us all to death, have failed in giving satisfaction 
any where.” 

“Tt is the fate of great men, Lord Redenham,” Margaret replied, 
“never to receive justice till their deeds have become the property of the 
historians. John Bull was never famous for his patience. He can en- 
dure with heroic fortitude any amount of active suffering, but this long 
suspense, this weary waiting and expectation, tries his temper dreadfully.” 

“T think of going out to the Crimea in a few days, Mrs. Vyvian,” 
Philip replied, “ that I may see with my own eyes the condition of our 
troops. I start next week.” 

** And Ethel—what becomes of her in your absence? Will she not 
be very uneasy at your going ?” 

Philip’s lips grew white and rigid. 

“T cannot tell,” he said slowly, “but I think not. Mrs. Vyvian, you 
have cares enough on you already; it is a shame in me to add a feather’s 
weight to them. But it was to ask you to look after Ethelind I came 
here to-day. She would be very angry if she knew of my visit; but if 
she ever requires help or counsel, I am sure you will not refuse it, and I 
can fully trust you. From no one else would she submit to receive it. 
I cannot tell you for how long,—it may be months, years, perhaps for 
ever,—but it is right I should tell you,—we are separated.” 

Margaret started to her feet. 

“Lord Redenham,” she exclaimed, “ you cannot, you do not mean 
what you say ?” 

Philip’s face had sunk on his crossed hands, while his fingers ner- 
vously grasped the top of his walking-stick. 

“Tt is too true,” he said at last, slowly raising his white face. “The 
world knows nothing of it yet; and by every. arrangement in my power 
I have endeavoured to prevent a necessity for its doing so,—but such 
nevertheless is the fact. My visit to the Crimea is a natural sequence to 
my resigning office, and for a time it will stop inquiring. But we all 
know how fast the least breath of scandal flies; and of course, sooner or 
later, it must come out.” 

“O Lord Redenham !” Margaret replied, “are you not under some 
delusion, some great mistake? Ethel has been unsettled and unhappy, I 
know ; but she is neither wilful nor headstrong ; and then, too, she is so 
young, so easily led, so dependent on the love of her friends. Surely, 
surely you must have fallen among bad advisers.” 

“ Would to Heaven I dared think so, Mrs. Vyvian; but I cannot. I 
knew how my visit would grieve you, and yet I could not but come, tor 
if any one can help her it is yourself. I shall leave her in your care, and 
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if—; but it is of no use attempting to enter into details. To estimate 
truly the miserable life we have been leading for the last five years, get- 
ting gradually from bad to worse, you must have been constantly under 
our roof.” : 

“ But if you had talked to Ethel, reasoned with her, explained, do 
you not think the cause for your mutual uneasiness would have been re- 
moved ?” 

“Then we must undoubtedly have quarrelled long ago. As it has 
been, we have lived lives as much apart as if we had never been covered 
by one roof. There has been no love, no sympathy, no desire to please, 
no mutual ground on which we could take our stand; and yet, strange 
to say, it would puzzle either of us, I do believe, to declare what the rup- 
ture is about. It has grown up and taken root and spread, until our 
peace and comfort is quite gone, and I can see no other method of un- 
ravelling this vexed question but by separation.” 

“ But it was not so when I was with you?” 

“While you were with us, Mrs. Vyvian, I really began to hope a 
brighter prospect was opening on us. But it vanished soon after you 
left. Some trivial spark set her jealousy on fire,—for jealous, I fear, she is, 
though of whom or what I have no conception,—and since that we have 
gone on from bad to worse. As to poor little Leigh, he is on the high 
road to ruin; while, for the life of me, I dare not even mention the name 
of my little Beatrice, or I bring upon myself a whirlwind of trouble. 
However,” and Lord Redenham’s mouth became rigid, “ there is an end 
to it now. Ihave made all my arrangements. She has unlimited power 
to draw on my banker; and she has (until my return, at all events) per- 
fect freedom to choose her residence, wherever it best suits her. My 
yacht, too, for she has grown suddenly into a violent passion for yacht- 
ing, is left at her disposal. She is now at Cowes, and I came to you to 
ask, as a great favour, that you will go there and see her. If any one 
can help her, Mrs. Vyvian, you are the person; and though we can 
never be again as we were to each other, still I would most carefully 
shield her from the very shadow of blame if I could.” 

Margaret sank down in her seat, half stunned by this disclosure. 

“Tt must have been jealousy of your devotion to politics, Lord Reden- 
ham,” she said at last. ‘I heard her say your country absorbed all your 
energies; that you gave up every thing for politics.” 

“ Perhaps I have; and I have paid dearly for it. The only reward I 
have received has been unsparing abuse from the press, and the loss of 
all my domestic peace.” 

Lord Redenham rose up to go; Margaret rose also. 

“Tn a political point of view, it is sure to come right. History will 
do you justice, though the country is so sore now over her disappoint- 
ment. Perhaps when you are away my poor Ethie will regret her folly. 
Py. haps you may then both acknowledge that any life is better than one 
of entire separation and distrust. Ifit should be so,—if I really find it is 
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some delusion, some phantom of the imagination,—may I not do my best 
to effect a reconciliation ?” 

She looked up anxiously into Philip’s face. The muscles round his 
lips did not relax. 

“Mrs. Vyvian, I have unbounded faith in you, or I should not 
come here with my domestic grievance; a thing, by the way, a man 
would always, if he could, bury far down out of sight of his best friends. 
Had there been a single tangible point, I should have hope ; but, as far as 
I can learn, there is none. I have tried to bring her to complain of any 
one thing, but it is useless. All we can say, then, is,” and a ghastly smile 
came over his white face, “that we are separated from ‘incompatibility 
of temper.’ I bring no charges against her, God knows, for I have 
always had implicit trust in her. I cannot foresee what will be the ulti- 
mate conclusion to this unfortunate episode in my life; but, as I said 
before, I leave it in your hands. Do what you will. I am sure you will 
act wisely. Only go to her; for she will need both comfort and advice.” 

Anxious as Margaret grew about her sister, one unforeseen circum- 
stance after another prevented her quitting Wylminstre before the begin- 
ning of September. 

Stephens’ face brightened as he recognised her. 

“T am so glad you are come, Mrs. Vyvian,” he said respectfully ; 
“it will do my lady a world of good to have you with her, for she is a 
great deal alone, and I don’t think she is well.” 

The old man spoke as if he suspected something was wrong; but 
there was no shadow of forwardness or familiarity in his manner. Mar- 
garet followed him with a palpitating heart. Ethelind was on a sofa, 
with a heap of books and newspapers tumbled about her, the Venetian 
blinds down, her brown hair pushed off her forehead, and a look of care 
and anxiety entirely foreign to her unmistakably imprinted in the lines round 
her eyes and mouth. She started up on hearing Margaret’s name, and a 
bright deep glow suffused her face for a few moments ; but it soon faded 
away, and though she kissed and fondled Margaret as she used to do, there 
was a constraint and uneasiness in her manner, which with all her efforts 
she could not succeed in hiding. 

“ What can have brought you here, Margaret?” she said. “You are 
the last person I was thinking of.” 

** Aunt Sarah requires sea air,” Margaret replied, “and I wanted to 
see you. Remember, it is more than twelve months ago we parted. 
Where is Leigh? he will be grown out of my knowledge in twelve 
months.” 

“Leigh is at Bonchurch,” Ethelind replied, with an attempt at in- 
difference, though her sister could see she was trying to keep back her 
tears. 

“With Miss Leigh, I suppose? Well, it must be good for the chil- 
dren to be together; but it would have been better for you to have had 
your cousin and Beatrice here.” 
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“‘ That would not have answered the purpose at all,” Ethelind replied 
somewhat sharply, as she rose to adjust the Venetian blinds. “ Arthur 
is learning his first lesson in life, poor little man. He is trying to do 
without a mother’s love. It is a hard struggle; but in this world of 
struggles it is better to be initiated early.” 

“ Why, Ethie, darling, you are growing sage. One would not think 
you had endured many of them, and yet you speak as if the experiences 
of life had been any thing but pleasant to you.” 

“That is how it goes. No one believes that I have cares and troubles. 
They even doubt my right to wish for that which can alone make any 
thing I have worth having. I did not think, Maggie, you would have 
judged as the idle, thoughtless world judges. But the Leighs—Barbara, 
or her mother—have got hold of you, and have told you what a miserable 
creature I am, so unfit to have the care of my children, so wilful, so head- 
strong, so regardless of Philip’s comforts !” 

“Indeed, I have not seen Mrs. Leigh or Barbara since I parted from 
you on my wedding-day. I knew Lord Redenham had gone to the 
Crimea, and that you were here; and wishing to see you, I reached this 
place to-day.” 

“Tam sick of the place!” Ethelind said. ‘“ Why I came at all, I 
can’t think. I fancied I should like yachting ; and so I did, when Red- 
car and a lot of people were here whom I knew; but they are gone, and 
I shall go too. I told Edwards yesterday to make preparations for going 
to Redenham the day after to-morrow.” 

‘Qh, not quite so soon, I hope! Ihave so looked forward to a quiet 
visit to you, darling.” And Margaret took her little sister’s passive hand 
in hers. 

“Tt is immaterial, if you wish me to remain,” Lady Redenham said, 
in a half-irritable voice any thing but encouraging. “One place is the 
same as another. Only remember, I am as stupid and dull as I can be. 
I see no one. How Stephens admitted you, I can’t think, after my strict 
orders to be refused to every one. I never go out, except in the yacht. 
So that, really, the prospect you see is not tempting, either to you or 
your aunt Sarah. The only thing I care for is lying under the awning 
of the yacht, and listening to the ripple of the waves as they break against 
the sides of the ship.” 

Inexpressibly pained at Ethel’s careworn expression, and the unna- 
tural coldness in her manner, Margaret bent her steps back to her 
lodgings. 

The bright sun, tempered by a fresh breeze which just rippled the 
surface of the water, though scarcely enough to destroy the sharp clear 
reflections of the bright little yachts, which, with sails half up, were swing- 
ing idly at their moorings in the roads, waiting for their owners’ orders, 
was a pretty sight to Margaret, as she stood at their bow-window the 
next morning. The click of the gate which separated them from the 
parade made her look up. Ethelind, who had seen her through the 
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window, was waiting outside to speak to her. How pretty she looked, 
Margaret thought, as she hastily threw up the window, standing there in 
her yachting dress, looped up over a bright red petticoat, so as to display 
the dainty little foot in its black-and-red morocco boots, with high taper- 
ing heels; a jacket of light blue cloth, like her petticoat, with bright 
gilt buttons over the cuffs and pockets, and a dainty little hat with scarlet- 
and-white feathers falling in soft curls over the brim on either side, and 
mixing with the bright brown waves of her glossy golden hair. 

‘¢ What lazy people you must be at this end of the parade!” Ethel 
exclaimed, as her sister leaned out of the window to speak to her. ‘“ Cap- 
tain Cause has been up to me to say the wind is right for a run to the 
Needles. What say you to going with me? Perhaps Aunt Sarah will 
go too? I will wait here while you go and ask.” 

But Aunt Sarah declined. She was not a good sailor, and moreover 
was not yet up. 

“ But you will come, Maggie? You said you would like a toss in the 
Gipsey Queen. Does she not look pretty as she lies there at her moor- 
ings ?” 

“Gladly, if only you will wait until I have had my breakfast,” Mar- 
garet replied. 

“ Especially as I cannot at all tell what provision Captain Cause may 
have made for us on board,” Ethel answered. “TI shall go on board, 
then, and make due preparations for your arrival. You must not be long, 
remember ; sailors are impatient people, and this breeze may lull. I shall 
send the gig for you to the hotel slip in an hour ;” and catching up a 
little long-haired terrier, in which Margaret had in vain tried to distin- 
guish either head or tail, Lady Redenham picked her way daintily down 
the moist, slippery stones of the hotel slip, and seated herself in the boat 
of the Gipsey Queen, whose four oars were not long in pulling to the 
yacht. 

In less than an hour, Margaret, with the aid of Cause’s strong grasp, 
stood beside her sister on the deck of the yacht ; her moorings were let 
go, and she started forwards like an impatient steed, her white sails 
catching the fresh breeze which played freely about her canvas; and 
reclining each on their cushions and easy-chairs, there seemed nothing to © 
do but enjoy the luxury of feeling the invigoration of spirit which comes 
so strangely on us when breathing a soft westerly gale from the sea. 

“Tf I were you, Ethie, I should almost live on board,” Margaret 
said, after she and Ethelind had made a tour of the yacht, examining all 
the little contrivances for comfort, and partaking of the good things 
which Cause’s care had provided for their luncheon. 

“T do,” Ethelind replied languidly ; “I come here, as I told you, to 
escape from callers—people who want to find out more than their neigh- 
bours contrive todo. Why,” and she coloured slightly as she spoke, “while 
my lord is away in the East, my lady chooses to go her own way, and 
live out of the world to which every one has believed her wedded.” 
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She shook out her shawls, and rearranged her pillows without waiting 
for an answer. She turned suddenly to Margaret. 

“ How is it, Margaret, you never joined Florence Nightingale, and 
went out to our wounded? I never took up a letter or paper but I ex- 
pected to see your name among the list.” ‘ 

“Tt is not my vocation,” Margaret replied, “neither was it Guy’s 
wish, much as we both honour those who did do so. Then, too, I had 
duties at home: my Aunt Sarah; the children of Guy’s regiment, 
with a care over the poor soldiers’ wives and mothers. I don’t think I 
have been idle; and should any thing happen to Guy,—should he be 
wounded,” and her colour faded as she spoke, “of course I shall go at 
once.” 

“ T wish I had been obliged to go. I think it would have done me 
good. Not that I have any vocation for it; I never could do a useful 
thing in my life. Still it would have been an object—something to take 
one out of oneself.” 

“You may make work for yourself at home, if you wish it, Ethie, 
without going to the Crimea.” 

“Yes, and I am going to try. That is why I had decided on going 
off to Redenham to-morrow.” 

“ With your children, you must surely be able to find full employment 
for all your energies,” Margaret said. 

“ Only they are with Ann, you see.” 

“ Because you sent Leigh there, instead of having Beatrice and Ann 
Leigh with you.” 

“Perhaps we shall see Leigh. Cause says he thinks we can get 
round the island if this breeze keeps up, and we shall run in within view 
of Bonchurch.” Her face brightened at the very thought. 

Then she talked of Susannah, and listened to Margaret’s account of 
Katie’s nursery, where Susannah now reigned as a sort of queen; her 
love and tenderness exercised as warmly, though perhaps, under Katie’s 
eye, more judiciously, on Ralph’s young ones, as it had been years ago on 
the Dean’s children. She listened, too, to Margaret’s description of 
Gracie,—so grown, so improved, so developed, so matured in judgment 
and character by her three years’ sojourn with the Aylmers. 

“ One of the things I cannot understand,” Ethelind said, with a grave 
earnest face, “is why Grace has never married. Offers I know she has 
had, because Redcar told me of two or three; but she refused them, he 
said, on the spot. You have seen her so often since the Aylmers returned, 
Maggie, you must surely know the reason.” 

Margaret looked at her sister. 

“Did Lord Redcar ever tell you he had been refused ?” 

“He hinted as much, but I could not believe it. Why should she 
have refused him? Ifshe knew his worth as well as I do, she would 
not have done so.” 

“Grace tells me she has never felt quite sure she really liked Lord 
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Redcar as a girl should do the man she chooses for a husband. I am not 
sure she does not remember he was once supposed to be one of Miss 
Leigh’s admirers. Besides, as there is a coronet in the way, she is in- 
clined to distrust her own and even her friends’ judgment on so important 
a decision.” 

Ethelind’s face became very white. “Gracie has witnessed the misery 
of one hurried marriage. It is right to assure herself the heart offered 
her is really her own. But Redcar has no relations. If only Philip had 
been without them, what a different life mine might have been !” 

“T believe Mrs. and Miss Leigh are great trials to you,” Margaret 
said, her heart aching for the tears which her little sister was wiping 
away ; “but I think if you had been braver, and asserted your own 
rights at once, you would have kept them a little more in awe of you. I 
do not think you could love Mrs. Leigh,” she added cheerfully; “but 
there is really much to like in Barbara. And if, as I cannot help hoping, 
she may be Horace Chudleigh’s wife, I do believe she will improve, as 
you tell me Diana has done, out of her mother’s influence. As to their 
cousin Ann, I cannot tell you how highly I think of her. I am only sur- 
prised you have not taken her to your heart.” 

Lady Redenham shook her head. 

“Maggie,” she said, “ you do not know the truth. When first I saw 
her, I thought I had found in her one who could have made up to me 
for your loss, and I clung to her as I would have done to an old friend. 
You can never know how I was deceived !” 

Ethelind looked so broken-hearted, Margaret tried to turn the con- 
versation; but the ice was broken, and she would not let it close until 
Margaret knew all. 

“Maggie,” she said, “did you ever hear that once,—a long while 
ago,— before that terrible accident to her brother, Ann Leigh was engaged 
to Philip ?” 

“Something you once said made me suspect it. But surely, Ethie, 
you have nothing to do with any thing that occurred then, provided 
Philip made it clear to you. He was free to choose when he offered tc 

ou.” 
; “But he did not. I learnt it accidentally, learnt it suddenly, just 
before Beatrice’s birth ; learnt that he had loved her for years, and would 
have had her, in spite of her affliction, and only married at last to secure 
an heir to the estates! At first I would not believe it—I could not. But 
Barbara’s cruel innuendoes came back on me; Mrs. Leigh’s open dislike 
to me; Ann’s unmistakable love for Philip; her dread of coming to 
Redenham ; her adoption of that child! Oh, Margaret, it is all, all true! 
I have tried to shut my eyes to it, to be gentle and good, to be meek and 
submissive ; but we drifted farther and farther away from each other. 
Philip’s temper was hot; he spoke sharply, and I replied. I could have 
torn out my tongue again and again, when it was too late; and Philip 
would shut up his heart, and get absorbed in politics, and say cold cut- 
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ting things, which half broke my heart; and he would listen to Ann’s 
slightest suggestion, and wait on her, and look to her for comfort which 
I ought to have given him, and believe all his mother or Barbara said, 
until I grew a mere cipher; and then once—it was soon after Leigh’s 
birth—we quarrelled. It was almost our only quarrel, I think; and I 
know now I said bitter things, which made him very, very angry; and 
from that time we have lived separate lives. I could not help it then; I 
would not help it since. And it has ended at last in his leaving me !— 
leaving me to be the scorn and laughing-stock of the world! Maggie, 
what can I do? How can it end, but in ruin to us and to our chil- 
dren ?” 

“My poor little Ethie,’ Margaret said, “you have had many and 
bitter trials. That Philip and Ann were once engaged is very probable, 
and that they still have a warm brotherly and sisterly love and sympathy 
for each other, I believe; but I must and do acquit Philip of any dis- 
loyalty to his wife, though he may not have taken the right method of 
showing either his love or his power.” 

“Tf he had only dealt honestly by me and told me,” Ethel said 
meekly, “I would not, I could not have blamed him. I can see as plainly 
as any one how superior Ann is to me; I can acknowledge how much 
better she was fitted to be his companion, and the helper and adviser in 
his political life. But he chose me, he sought me out, he told me he 
loved me, and I believed him.” 

“ Ethel, this is wrong,” Margaret said. “ You must not suppose for 
an instant that Philip is unfaithful to you. You have been placed in a 
difficult position, and he has not made allowance for your youth and in- 
experience. ‘The past you must learn to forget, but the future is before 
you, and it is your duty to retrieve the mistakes you have been led into. 
Take my advice: begin by having Ann and the children with you; banish 
all feeling of jealousy towards your cousin; strive earnestly to make your- 
self what will most please your husband, and resolutely turn away from 
hard thoughts of him or any thing he may have unguardedly spoken, 
which only rankle in the heart the more you dwell on them. You will 
find solace and employment with the children; and in educating and 
training them, Ann will be a great help to you. Promise me that to- 
morrow you will drive me over to Bonchurch, and arrange it with your 
cousin.’ 

Ethelind looked up pitifully into Margaret’s face. 

“T cannot promise now,” she said; “but I will think of it, and tell 
you by and by.” 

Tt was moonlight when they landed under Cause’s vare ; and Margaret 
left Ethel to Stephens’ charge, as she turned into her aunt’s house. 

Ann Leigh had driven over with the children to see their mother, and, 
finding she was out, had come down and spent a pleasant day with Aunt 
Sarah. The shy invalid had shaken off her “ Leigh coldness and reserve,” 
and had bared her heart to the calm quiet old Quakeress, whom few 
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would have selected as a confidante and adviser in affairs connected with 
the heart’s affections and disappointments. 

They had freely discussed Ethelind’s unhappy separation from her 
husband. And Ann, while she readily acknowledged how great her love 
had once been for Philip, most fully acquitted him of ever having given 
her any return. They had been destined for each other from their cradles, 
there was no doubt; but the love, she well knew, had been only on her 
side. 

The terrible accident which placed Philip in her brother’s position 
bound him in honour to her, while it determined her the more resolutely 
to break it off. It was long before he would consent to her decision, and 
longer before he could be made to see the necessity of his marrying, which 
he felt would close for ever the only chance he had of fulfilling a com- 
pact which keenly affected his own honour in regard to her, whom he had 
always loved and admired, though only as a ‘fond brother loves and ad- 
mires a sister. And Ann told how much she had loved Ethelind from 
the first moment she had seen her, and how she had tried to guard and 
shield her from the exclusiveness and pride of her aunt and cousins; how 
her own affections had centred in little Beatrice, and how much she now 
feared she had acted injudiciously in taking her away from her mother. 
She had promised Miss Waldron that if only Ethelind would allow her, 
she would go to Redenham, at whatever cost, with her and the children, 
where, devoting themselves to the little ones, they might lead new and 
better and more useful lives for the future. 

The next morning Ethelind, on a low stool at Miss Waldron’s side, 
with her bright wavy hair resting against the old lady’s muslin kerchiet 
and drab-silk dress, listened as meekly and attentively as a little child to 
all that Margaret and her aunt urged in regard to her future conduct. 
And with something like hope gleaming out of her haggard eyes, and all 
her assumed coldness gone, she was trying to believe them when they 
assured her Philip’s love was not gone past all hope of redemption. 


CuapTerR XL. 


Onrk morning Margaret was startled by the announcement of “ Lord 
Redcar.” She was deep in the perusal of one of Guy’s never-failing letters. 
Margaret had never met Lord Redcar; but it was not a time for cere- 
mony. 

“Mrs. Vyvian,” he said, ‘I see you guess the purport of my visit, by 
* that letter lying on the table. I too have had one from your husband, 
and also from the chaplain at Scutari, an old friend of mine. ‘There isno 
doubt Redenham has been poking about those horrid hospitals, and picked 
up fever, and though not alarmingly ill, yet, with his mind unhinged 
from over-work and anxiety, he is less able to bear up against it; and if 
we could accomplish getting Lady Redenham out there, she would be 
able to look after him and bring him home. I know there are a hundred 
ditiiculties, but I don’t believe they are insuperable. Though I have never 
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had the pleasure of meeting you before, I ventured to come to you before 
going to Lady Redenham. My yacht is now on her way to Malta, where 
I am to join her. What say you to Lady Redenham and yourself start- 
ing with me to-morrow to overtake her? We could take Lord Redenham 
on board at Scutari, and so get free of malaria, and his wife would be 
there to nurse and care for him. Your husband’s note suggests the 
movement, though he did not know that, by a mere chance, I had not 
already started for Marseilles.” 

Margaret looked at the bright honest eyes of the speaker, and tried to 
collect her energies, so as first to break it as she best could to Ethel, and 
then arrange for their sudden and hurried journey. 

It is astonishing how much an energetic will can accomplish. Before 
nightfall, all was arranged! Ann Leigh, with the children, and accom- 
panied by Aunt Sarah, were to go to Redenham together for the autumn ; 
while Ethelind and Margaret, with Mrs. Edwards and Stephens as an 
escort, were to accompany Lord Redcar to Malta, to meet the steam- 
yacht he had freighted with an endless store of comforts for the sick and 
wounded in the Crimea. 

Until that eventful voyage, Margaret knew nothing of Lord Redcar ; 
but his unwearied care and anxiety for Ethel’s comfort, his ready resources 
in all difficulties, his unfailing good temper, and his honest straightfor- 
ward opinions, soon won golden opinions from her, and she really did 
marvel how Grace had so long withstood his importunities. 

“ Never mind, Mrs. Vyvian,” he said one night, as they sat chatting 
on the deck of the Flirt, “Ido not give up all hope. Your sister is 
worth waiting for, and I mean to win her. I am not easily repulsed when 
the prize is worth having. I know I have a warm friend in Mrs. Ayl- 
mer, and I hope to add you to my number. But I would rather, after all, 
she should choose me because she loves me, than because her friends re- 
commend me. God grant, if Ido get her, I may take warning by Reden- 
ham, and not make such a mess of it as he has contrived to do. How- 
ever, it is all right now with him. When I left hima month ago in the 
Crimea, he was as wretched as it was possible for a fellow to be; and, but 
for very shame, would have returned to England, and thrown himself at 
Lady Redenham’s feet, and begged her to forgive his madness.” 

“Poor Ethie, if only she could believe it !” Margaret replied. 

“ Never mind, Mrs. Vyvian; she will believe it fast enough when 
they meet, if, indeed, this horrid fever has not made an end of him. 
But it is of no use anticipating evils. I always try to see the bright side 
of every thing. I am sure we never could have been sent into such a 
bright, beautiful world just to make it dark and gloomy by our own 
gloomy previsions. If a fellow’s conscience is clear, and his faith sound, 
surely if clouds and storms and this dreadful bloodshed, and the thou- 
sand ills that man’s passions, rather than God’s will, afflict us with, we 
need not fear the result. It is good for us all to be tried in the furnace 
occasionally ; it proves our metal, and we ring the clearer and shine the 
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brighter afterwards. Between ourselves, you know, much as Redenham 
loved his wife, he has never to my mind done her full justice. The 
Leigh pride, you know, is proverbial, and their exclusiveness so great, that 
nothing but some awful lesson like this could make them believe they were 
mortal, If Redenham is only safe out of his illness, I will stake any 
thing that from henceforth your sister, Mrs. Vyvian, will ‘rule the 
roast.’ ”” 

But no such bright hope could, or would, raise the cloud of doubt 
and misgiving from Ethel’s sad heart. She took all the blame to herself; 
her own folly stood out before her perpetually. She looked the mere 
shadow of herself, as the anchor of the Flirt fell in the clear deep 
waters of the Bosphorus, too far gone for even tears of thankfulness, when 
Lord Redcar returned on board with the intelligence that Redenham was 
so far recovered as to be quite free of fever, and only suffering from its 
usual prostrating effects, and longing anxiously for her presence. 

How her loving heart bounded as she urged Lord Redcar to land her 
instantly, and take her to the quiet apartment the good chaplain’s care 
had provided for him at Scutari; and how impatient she felt at the delays 
which, even at the very door, seemed to beset her! And then how, all 
in 2 moment, as it were, her courage failed her, as she turned the handle 
of the door, and, creeping stealthily into the darkened room, found her- 
self enclosed in two large loving arms outstretched to welcome her, in 
an embrace which admitted of no misconception, and which seemed as if 
it never could again set her free. ‘“‘ My Ethie, my own darling, my pre- 
cious wife !” was all she heard, all she cared to hear then; until, on her 
trembling knees, she had sunk down beside her husband, and in an 
agony of tears poured out the full tide of sorrow and repentance, which 
had so bitterly weighed her down. 

The outpourings of those two repentant hearts was only meant for 
each other ; and when, halfan hour later, Margaret came in to see the in- 
valid, she felt there was no longer reason to doubt that, if God spared their 
lives, a new and brighter era had opened on Lord and Lady Redenham’s 
future existence. 

Scarcely had Lord Redenham been removed on board the Fuirt, 
when news came down from the Crimea of that terrible attack on the 
Redan, and with it the intelligence that Guy Vyvian was amongst those 
dangerously, though it was hoped not fatally, wounded. How Margaret 
bore the news, she never afterwards could remember. She only knew how 
heartily she thanked God she had come out with Ethelind to the Black 
Sea, and was thus enabled, with the aid of Lord Redcar, to be, within a 
few hours of the battle, by her husband’s sick-bed ; while the FJirt, with 
Ethelind and Lord Redenham on board, proceeded on her voyage to Eng- 
land. 

And Guy Vyvian, the strong, stalwart man, wearing, as his men be- 
lieved, a charmed life, because, amidst the death and carnage of battle 
and bloodshed and famine, in the full vigour of his mental and bodily 
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powers, he had almost defied danger in the fearless discharge of his duty, 
—ever ready to succour the sick and wounded; always with a firm will, 
but kind word, to all under his authority,—now, at the end of the battle, 
with victory ringing in the ears of that heroic army, that he should be 
stricken, cast a shadow and deep gloom where joy and gladness would 
otherwise have reigned. 

How gratefully Margaret looked back to the events which liad con- 
tributed to make her Guy’s wife, enabling her to nurse and care for him; 
and when the doctors agreed that he must, ifit were possible, be removed 
to London for the operation which was to extract the deeply imbedded 
bullet from his hip (the result of which operation even she, with her 
hopeful heart, dreaded to anticipate), with Lord Redcar still with her to 
aid and assist, they took their passage in one of the many crowded 
steamers whose ghastly freight told the horrors of battle in all its sicken- 
ing reality. 

Neither Philip nor Ralph, as weeks afterwards they slept anxiously on 
board the Ripon at Portsmouth in search of Margaret and her husband, 
could believe their eyes when they fell on the thin attenuated figure, with 
deep sunk eyes and haggard features, extended on a mattress on deck, 
propped up by cushions, and supported by his pale careworn wife. 

At sight of those two beloved faces, Margaret’s heart leapt for joy. 
For the first time, hope sprung up in her heart. 

Many of Guy’s own men were there, to assist in bringing him ashore,— 
rough, bearded fellows, still showing traces of sickness and wounds, yet 
emulous who should do most for their beloved leader; and in their un- 
polished, genuine care for Margaret, whose time and money had been ex- 
pended in behalf of their wives and children, touching the hearts of all 
who witnessed that landing. 


CuapTER XLI. 


THE twentieth of August 1857 was a glorious burst of bright warm 
sunshine. Scarcely a fleck of cloud floated in the deep blue sky. The 
gray walls of Redenham, and the rich foliage of the ancient oaks, were 
bathed in a glow of brilliant light. In the clear bosom of the Mere the 
blue sky above, and the shadow of the umbrageous forest around it, were 
clearly reflected, its surface only ruffled by the occasional darting of 
trout, or the ripple of the moorhen and her brood among the sedge, 
or the stately swans who floated so proudly, watching with curious eyes 
the motley groups congregating round the white marquees which had 
been pitched on the soft green turf intervening between the lake and the 
castle. Flags of all colours decorated the tents; and while the bells 
from Leigh-Delamere pealed out a welcome, and bands of music were 
playing, the crowd of gaily-dressed yeomen came flocking in, over hill 
and dale, to celebrate the young Lord Leigh’s sixth birthday and the re- 
turn of peace, by laying the first stone of the new church and rectory- 
house for Leigh Moss, which Ann Leigh and Lady Redenham were 
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jointly building, “to the glory of God, and as a thank-offering for many 
mercies.” 

The large windows of the castle opening on the western terrace were 
all open, and foremost amongst the group congregated there to watch 
the dancers stood the tall handsome earl, the owner of those broad lands. 
A few gray hairs sprinkled his dark locks, which had grown thinner over 
his broad forehead since we last saw him. 

First by the side of her husband, then darting off to a group of pretty 

children congregated on the steps of the terrace leading down to the 
_ dancers, then flying back to exchange some exclamation of delight with 
the invalid lady on the sofa, or to chat for a few minutes to the stately 
old lady beside Ann Leigh, Ethelind’s figure is always conspicuous. 
The evening breeze is blowing about her bright golden curls, and waving 
the soft silvery folds of her gossamer dress; and though her colour is 
brighter and her figure rounder and plumper and a little more matronly 
than when we parted from her, there is a loving depth in her violet eyes, 
which are resting with their old childish confidence on Philip, as she puts 
her arm through his, and stands gazing down merrily on a group of 
dancers just below them. 

Close beside the oriel window of the morning-room, out on the ter- 
race, Ann Leigh is sitting. She no longer acknowledges herself an in- 
valid, though her pale face proves that this has been a trying day, and is 
testing rather hardly her newly-acquired strength and activity. 

Sitting beside her, frail and delicate, and with a clear transparent 
complexion, which causes many an anxious heart, Katie is hushing a 
tiny baby to sleep on her knees; while she, and Mrs. Leigh, and Ann, 
and Dr. Harford, are wondering and conjecturing why the morning’s 
mail failed to bring any tidings of the travellers,—Barbara and Horace 
Chudleigh,—who are now on their wedding-tour among the Swiss moun- 
tains. Beyond them, and seated on the upper step of the broad stone 
flight leading down: to the crowd, is Mrs. Harford, in her plain silk dress, 
beside Diana Langton, little less plain and neat and quaker-like than 
herself, and Susannah, in her grandest array of white muslin and goid 
trinkets and pretty ornaments, amusing and taking care of a bevy of 
little ones, all eager and anxious to join the gay throng below. 

Somewhat nearer to the low stone balustrade is a second group, col- 
lected round the sofa on which Guy Vyvian is lying. ‘To judge by the 
smiles on his face, and the bright quick flash of his deep-sunk eyes, you 
would not suspect the weary months of intense suffering which have been 
his portion since his return from the Crimea. 

But Margaret is very hopeful. She has faith in her own nursing and 
care of her invalid, and more perhaps in the skilful treatment of Dr. Har- 
ford, who confidently assures her it is only time and patience and careful 
watching and nursing which Captain Vyvian needs. As to the doctor 
himself, he is brimful of spirits, like a young schoolboy just home for 
the holidays. This is the first time his patients have missed the daily 
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round of his brougham at Wylminstre for many years, but Ethelind 
would take no denial; so, as he says, “ to save appearances,” he packed 
off his wife and children by the train, and then accompanied Guy and 
Margaret and Aunt Sarah in the Vyvians’ carriage. 

If you look over the balustrade, you will see the pretty active figure 
of a fair girl, scarcely so tall, and yet perhaps slightly stouter, than Lady 
Redenham, and so like her people turn to speak. But those who know 
them can never be mistaken; there is more self-reliance and decision in 
Grace than her sister, and though she never can be so perfectly lovely, 
there is somebody in that crowd who believes her to be infinitely more 
piquant and charming, and far more determined on obtaining her own 
way. 

“ Now, has it not all been a great success?” Grace exclaimed as, later 
in the evening, she came up to them, her face radiant in smiles, and her 
cheeks flushed with exercise. “I never danced so much in my life. I have 
scarcely sat down since breakfast.” 

“There is one thing you have not done, Miss Atherton,” Lord Red- 
car said, as he came and stood beside her,—“I have been begging and 
entreating one small favour the whole day, and you always contrive to 
put me off, in the most unscrupulous way possible. It really is more than 
aman can stand, and I appeal to Mrs. Vyvian whether you do not take 
advantage of your power, and abuse my good nature awfully.” 

Margaret looked up at the two bright faces as they stood together 
in the full light of the setting sun—so bright, so handsome, so free 
from care. She felt sure Grace could not long withstand such honest 
open love as her companion offered her. 

“There will be no more dancing to-night,” Margaret said; “they 
are all coming this way in a body—going to thank Lord Redenham, I 
suppose, for their pleasant day.” 

“ And my friend, that handsome young farmer, is to be their spokes- 
man,” Grace exclaimed eagerly. “I hope they will come to these steps, 
that we may hear what he says.” 

All eyes were now directed to the mass of heads gathered in front of 
the terrace. Philip, with Ethelind beside him, came to the top step; 
Margaret, with Redcar’s help, placed a seat for Guy, and stood by him; 
while Mrs. Leigh, and Ann, and Ralph, and Katie, and Diana, and all 
the other guests, drew close round to listen to the simple manly words 
which fell from the lips of the young spokesman, whose superior south- 
country education had marked him out as the fitting mouthpiece of the 
party. 

The speaker’s voice was almost drowned in the vociferous cheers of his 
comrades; but Margaret’s ear caught the sound of Ethelind’s name, coupled 
with a similar compliment to Ann Leigh; and amidst the deafening 
shouts and the waving of hats and handkerchiefs, she could see the flush 
on her sister’s cheek and the sparkle in her eye as she and Ann were led 
forward by Philip to bow their thanks to the crowd. 
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Poor Ann! this was her first appearance in public for many years. 
Her lips trembled, and tears fell over her white cheeks; but she went 
through the ordeal very bravely, and then sat down out of sight beside 
Mrs. Leigh. 

In making way for her, Margaret lost the commencement of Philip’s 
reply. There he stood, in his own cool collected way, addressing the 
crowd below, thanking them for the honour they had done him, and taking 
in review his reasons for the policy he had pursued since his public duties 
had commenced. A pin-fall might have been heard in the stillness of that 
vast crowd. 

“Tn devoting myself so entirely to politics,” he said, “ I have hitherto 
been unable to fulfil properly the duties ofa landed proprietor; but hence- 
forth these, I trust, will claim a larger share of my time and attention. 
Few of us arrive at my time of life without feeling that, with the best and . 
purest intentions, we often fail in fulfilling the duties set before us. Such 
has, I know to my sorrow, been my experience. But, as it is never too 
late to mend, I hope this day will bear witness that, in humbly acknow- 
ledging my errors, I trust, with God’s blessing, to do much better for the 
future. 

“In your kind wishes for Lady Redenham, my mother, and Lord 
Leigh, you call forth my sincere thanks. There is not a more zealous 
labourer in your service than Lady Redenham; and, confidert alike in 
her ability as well as desire to serve you, you will always find me ready 
to follow in her wake. 

“ As to my boy, I trust when he comes of age he will not only de- 
serve, but meet with as warm a welcome from you all as he has done to- 
day on his sixth birthday.” 

Margaret watched with intense interest the varying colour on Ethel’s 
tell-tale cheek ; she saw a bright smile play round her mouth, while she 
brushed away the tears from her eyes. Philip had put his arm round her, 
and now stood facing the crowd of upturned faces, publicly acknowledging 
his own failures, and openly, before all the world, according her the love 
and trust she coveted. 

At this moment, Frank, with the light, crisp, curling hair and deep 
blue eyes of his family, and all the hilarity of a thorough sailor, dashed 
up the steps, and held a short conference with Grace and Lord Redcar ; 
and the next minute he and Lord Redcar had disappeared down the 
Steps. 

Margaret’s heart a little misgave her. 

“Those two mischief-loving people are hardly to be trusted,” she said, 
appealing to Grace ; but before her sister could reply, Margaret had to 
assist Guy on his crutches, to make his acknowledgments for the hearty 
“three times three” which followed the name of Captain Vyvian, coupled 
with “ the heroes of the Crimean war.” 

Guy’s clear deep tones rung out in the stillness; and many eyes in 
that throng of attentive listeners were moist with tears, especially amongst 
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the women, as they traced the ravages of sickness and suffering in his 
pale hollow cheeks and thin shrunken figure. 

Before Margaret had succeeded in getting her husband back to his 
seat, there was a sudden parting of the crowd, and Lord Redcar and Frank 
Atherton dashed up the steps, bearing on their shoulders the smiling ex- 
eited little Lord Leigh. 

A low murmur of welcome greeted the little fellow as, with all the 
easy grace of a child, he gravely lifted his plumed cap from his curly 
head, and then bent low in acknowledgment of the compliment. 

No wonder Ethel’s heart beat as she listened to the murmured admi- 
ration he called forth,—his short crisp golden hair waving to and fro in 
the breeze, and his bright eyes flashing and dancing, and the row of 
little pearly teeth visible between his parted lips, and rosy cheeks, as he 
looked down from his pinnacle on the vast sea of upturned faces. 

Just for a moment he was confused and bewildered by his strange 
position; but a word from his uncle Frank prompted him to his work, 
and, with the colour deepening his cheeks, his clear shrill little voice could 
be distinctly heard. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “ I thank you for your kind wishes. 
Iam but a little boy now, but when I grow up to be a man I hope I 
shall be as clever and good as my papa; and then I mean to wear a 
sword, and be a soldier like Uncle Guy, and go and fight great battles, 
just as he did, for my country and the Queen.” 

Here the bright little face became overcast, and was suddenly bent 
down to Lord Redcar’s, and those near could hear the eager inquiry of— 

“ Redcar, what am I to say next? I quite forget.” 

The next moment, however, the little face rose again, and the sweet 
soft treble notes were heard, only in more tremulous tone— 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you most of all for your good 
wishes for my dear mamma. She is the very best mamma a little boy 
ever had. IfI grow up to be a man like papa, or a hero like Uncle Guy, 
it will all be owing to my mamma’s love and care of me.”’ 

Here the shouts of applause and violent clapping of hands again dis- 
concerted the speaker, who, between bashfulness and excitement, was fain 
once more to drop his little face, and declare in tremulous tones, 

“He could not say a word more.” 

But Frank, bent on fulfilling Grace’s mission, and wilfully blind to 
Ethel's fever of anxiety on one hand, and Leigh’s nervousness on the 
other, encouraged and bribed the child to go on, assuring him he never 
could be a hero until he had learnt te make speeches like a man. 

Tn a desperate effort of resolution, the flushed face was again raised. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, Uncle Frank says it will be a long time be- 
fore my grand birthday comes —-I can’t tell how long; but when it 

oes, I hope I shall see every one of you here to spend it with me, as you 
have done to-day. It is so late now, I cannot say any more to-night, 
only God bless you all until we meet again !” 
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And then, bowing to them, and kissing his tiny hand, he slipped down 
from his pinnacle, and rushed up the steps, and flew into the outstretched 
arms of his mother. 

“Ethie’s cup of happiness must be filled to the brim to-night,” Mar- 
garet said, as she watched Lord Redenham congratulating little Leigh 
on his “ maiden speech;” while the smiles and tears struggled in his 
mother’s face, as she bent over her boy’s curls, and covered him with 
kisses. 

“You must acknowledge, Margaret, it has been a very great success,” 
Grace exclaimed, as she came to Guy’s chair. “I know you were half- 
frightened when my two knights departed on their errand. And I am 
bound to acknowledge my heart misgave me when Leigh got frightened, 
and broke down. But really the open way in which Philip first, and now 
Leigh, have stood forth and acknowledged her position and her power 
must, I think, convince Ethie I was no false prophet when I assured her 
on her wedding-day, with a brave heart she would hold her own against 
all the pride and prejudice of the Leighs put together.” 

“ And now that your bidding has been so faithfully observed, fair 
lady, and having had some mean share in bringing your augury to pass, 
a trusty knight may surely be allowed to claim the guerdon for his ser- 
vices which he humbly trusts you will no longer withhold.” And Lord 
Redcar dropped on his knee before his lady-love, and modestly remained 
there, with his head bent towards the ground. 

“The honour of a true knight is not dearer to him than is the word 
of her who sped him forth on his mission,” Grace said, standing demurely 
and without a smile before the kneeling figure. ‘Be it known, Sir 
Knight, a deed well performed in a lady’s service merits its own reward ; 
and therefore, and with all deference to your estate and the exalted posi- 
tion you hold, I herewith, as in honour bound, and in presence of these 
my witnesses, tender you my hand.” Andso saying, she gravely stepped 
forward, and placed her little gloveless fingers in his broad palm. 

Pressing it between both his own, and springing lightly to his feet, he 
clasped her eagerly in his arms, and imprinted on either cheek an honest 
hearty kiss. 

“Now, hang me, if that is not the best bit of love-making I have 
witnessed, off the stage, in the whole course of my short life,” Frank 
exclaimed, in an ecstasy of delight. ‘And the cool, deliberate, shame- 
less way in which that girl absolutely offers you her love, Redcar, beats 
all conception.” 

“ And why, may I ask, Master Frank, should I be ashamed?” And 
Grace, releasing herself from Lord Redcar, though still leaving one 
hand in his, faced round upon the amused little group collected about 
Guy’s chair to vindicate her womanly pride and dignity before her 
younger brother. ‘“ Have I not declared, over and over again, I would 
never marry until I was sure, not only that I loved with the hearty, ho- 
nest love which would carry me safely through all the ups and downs of 
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this very pleasant but perilous world, but until I was assured that he to 
whom I pledged my troth had proved by his perseverance that he loved 
my kindred, and was as proud of them as I am myself. How could I 
tell all this at once? If I have exerted my power while that power was 
still my own, I call you all to witness, that from this time forth I yield 
all due submission where submission becomes no less my duty than my 
own free will and pleasure.” 

“Well done, my brave, honest little wife,” Lord Redcar exclaimed ; 
“ T honour and prize your love ten thousand times the more for the proof 
you have now given me of it. And who cares for what that graceless 
fellow says? Every body knows a Sailor’s idea of love, when he thinks it 
part of his duty to lose his heart to the prettiest girl in every port at 
which he touches. How should he know what constancy and true love 
mean? But hark!” he added, “the band is playing ‘God save the 
Queen ;? we must go and do our part in speeding the parting guests, 
and make known ourselves to Lady Redenham the crowning point of 
her ever-memorable féte.” 

“That is an inexpressible comfort,” Margaret exclaimed, as she and 
Guy, assisted by Ralph and Frank, made their way into the castle ; “ for 
though I had unbounded confidence in Grace’s good sense, I own I did 
sometimes dread that she would overstep even Redcar’s patience.” 

“Oh, Maggie,” Ralph said, “ how my father would have rejoiced had 
he lived to see this day !” 


Margaret’s eyes were filled with tears; but smiles were still lingering 
about her mouth, as she gave her arm to Guy to assist him up the hall- 
steps. Her heart was too full for her to venture on a reply. 


CuaptTerR XLII. 


Ir is full four years since the events occurred which are recorded in 
the last chapter. The church and schools, whose foundations were that 
day laid, have risen up in beautiful proportions, gladdening the hearts of 
the scattered cottagers on the Moss. Ralph often comes down to Leigh 
Court during the summer with his wife and children, doing more than a 
curate’s work among his old parishioners; while the warmer and more 
sheltered residence at Owen’s Cliff is looked on as their permanent home 
until the little Owen shall have come of age to claim it. Pale and deli- 
cate as Katie still is, a winter in Italy has very much invigorated her, 
and Dr. Harford is not without hope that she may yet live to a good old 
age, 

Absorbed in their parish work, Die and her husband care little for the 
gay life Barbara contrives to lead in town, where Horace Chudleigh’s ta- 
lents have already given him a name and a standing among the leading law- 
officers of the Crown. Mrs. Leigh has no settled home ; her time is divided 
between her children and Ann Leigh, whose winters are still passed in 
her own cottage at Bonchurch, though her own old apartments in the 
west wing of Redenham are exclusively devoted to her use. 
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If Ethie has lost her girlish beauty, she has become as strikingly 
handsome in the full bloom of her well-developed matronhood. Not a 
shadow of doubt has darkened the horizon of her or Philip’s trust since 
that day’s mutual repentance and sorrow at Scutari. 

If Grace was long in deciding to accept the love of Lord Redcar, she 
has never had cause to repent the choice she has made. A merrier or 
more light-hearted couple never shared the bonds of matrimony. The 
accepted ways of the world have little attractions for them. In spite of 
their own young heir, and the tiny little Margaret, the F’virt, with its 
brave little crew, and its independent owner and his lady, and their well- 
appointed nursery on board, is seen spreading her white sails in every 
part of the globe where daring English yachts have yet ventured. Lady 
Redcar thinks the time may come when they will tire of their roving life ; 
but until their little Maggie shall have grown old enough to be brought 
out, there is little probability of their name appearing as a leader in the 
gay circles which still hold sway over her sister Ethie. 

Aunt Sarah, full of years, beloved and regretted by every one, sleeps 
in the quiet grave-yard surrounding the old Quakers’ meeting- house at 
the end of the orchard. Dr. Harford’s wife and children now inhabit the 
old house in Acre Lane; but modern taste and some of the luxuries of 
this refined age have metamorphosed it, until even Margaret fails to trace 
the spot where her own bit of garden was parted off for her use, or the 
bright sunny room which is still called by her name. 

Guy Vyvian has recovered his lameness, but the fire and vigour of 
youth have never returned to his frame. With deep regret he heard the 
sad tidings of the Indian Mutiny, grieving that he could not join the 
eager throng of brave men who so nobly rescued the living and avenged 
the atrocities perpetrated on helpless women and children; while Mar- 
garet, as her bosom thrilled over the recitals, blushed when she owned 
secretly, in her inmost heart, a deep-hidden satisfaction that her husband 
could not yet expose himself to the perils of such a dreadful war. 

One twelvemonth they passed with Ralph and Katie on the Continent. 
For three months Margaret was her aunt Sarah’s constant nurse; and 
between Redenham and Owen’s Cliff, they never yet have found time for 
fixing on their own home, though Guy bids her remember, as the wife of 
the new member for Wylminstre, she will be bound to endure as best she 
can the dust and heat of London, while he does his duty to his constitu- 
ents, during the pleasant spring and summer. Ever ready to accept the 
sunshine, Margaret calls to mind a field of usefulness open to all who in- 
terest themselves in the welfare of others in that vast overgrown city, 
while she remembers her proximity to those dear little nephews and nieces 
who are insensibly creeping into the folds of her capacious heart, and 
compensating in a measure for the one only blessing which has been 
withheld from her in her married life. 

















Limestones and Marbles. 





In a former Article an account was given of those curious and rather re- 
markable deposits of chalk which are so abundant and characteristic in 
many parts of the south and east of England. Chalk is, after all, only a 
particular form of limestone, although so different in some respects as to 
deserve special consideration ; but there is much to be said of general in- 
terest about the other kinds, often known under different names, but 
always curious, and available for many very useful purposes. They are 
much more widely spread than chalk, and their value is recognised in all 
countries. 

Limestones and marbles differ from chalk in being harder and more 
compact, and having a much less earthy texture. While buried for ages 
in the earth, they have become to a certain extent altered, by a process 
which, if continued long enough, would turn them into crystalline mine- 
rals. Many of the limestones, indeed, are already partly crystalline, 
either here and there in the bulk of the rock, or else in cavities. Crystals 
are often seen shot out, as it were, from the walls of a cavity, although 
all around there is no apparent change in the mixed fragments of shells 
and fine particles of sand of which the stone was evidently made up. In 
proportion as limestones are of closer grain, of firmer texture, and more 
compact, they approach to the condition called semi-crystalline, and thus 
they pass by successive stages into marbles, which are true crystalline 
limestones. 

Limestone is, as every one knows, a common mineral enough in Eng- 
land, very large parts of the country consisting of little else. Vast quan- 
tities are also found not only in most parts of Europe, but generally 
throughout the world. There are, however, some large districts in which 
this rock is absent, and others where it is not to be obtained very near 
the surface; and as lime is wanted not only for building purposes, as stone 
or for mortar, but for mixing with and forming part of soils, the places 
where limestones are rare generally suffer much from the want of them. 
When it is remembered that all bone consists chiefly of lime, and that 
birds require it to form a hard coating for their eggs, the necessity of this 
mineral will be seen. It is useful to know where to find it, and how to 
recognise the varieties. 

There are two or three very different minerals generally called lime- 
stones. One is the common carbonate of lime—such as Bath and Port- 
land stones—passing into marble, and having the same composition, with 
the addition of some impurities. Another is the magnesian limestone, or 
dolomite,—a mixed carbonate of lime and magnesia ; also a building stone, 
and unfortunately very notorious, as being the stone of which the Houses 
of Parliament were built, concerning whose early decay there is so much 
discussion at present. Gypsum, or alabaster, much used in a burnt state 
in making plaster of Paris and other varieties of plaster, and occasionally 
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sculptured as an ornamental stone, is a third kind; but this is a sulphate, 
not a carbonate of lime, and has therefore a distinct chemical composition. 
The two first varieties when burnt yield a hardish compact substance, 
known as quick-lime; but the last yields plaster of Paris, an extremely 
fine powdery material, having very different properties. Quick-lime mixed 
with water heats, swells, and falls to powder; but plaster of Paris absorbs 
water, and immediately sets, and becomes permanently hard. The differ- 
ence between the common and magnesian limestones and gypsum is there- 
fore practically very essential. 

Many of the limestones, such as those used for building, are of a gray- 
ish and dirty white, or cream colour, of very uniform texture, and tolerably 
hard ; some, like those found in Derbyshire and Devonshire, are compact 
enough to take a high polish, but being coloured and veined are of no 
value for artistic purposes, though much used for furniture and decora- 
tion, for which they are well adapted. Others, again, such as the Car- 
rara and Parian marbles, are used in sculpture, and are known as statu- 
ary marbles. These latter are of the most exquisite white tint, and show 
a texture like loaf-sugar, or even sometimes like virgin wax. 

Of building stones there is indeed an immense variety ; some of them 
being hard and others soft, some brittle and others tough, some full of 
shells, some made up of little round egg-shaped particles, like the roe of 
a fish (oolite or roe-stone), some of sandy grains easily separated. Most 
of them absorb water very readily, and in large quantity ; and when ex- 
posed in buildings where the weather affects them, and where they are 
exposed to wet and dry, heat and cold, they are very apt to become rotten, 
and the sculptured and ornamental parts break off. 

In England it is rare to find limestones of a dead white colour, like 
chalk, and at the same time extremely hard and close grained. Such 
limestones, however, are common enough in other countries, and are very 
valuable materials for construction, as they are handsome and durable, 
absorbing but little water. Each country possesses its own materials, 
and those of one district are by no means always, nor are they usually, 
identical with those of another. 

Most of the common limestones lie in beds of moderate thickness, se- 
parated from each other by an intermediate bed of clay or rubbish, or of 
stone valueless for building purposes. Very often these beds lie horizon- 
tally, or nearly so, and they are almost always parallel to each other; but 
occasionally they are tilted at a high angle,—a position that must have 
been produced by some force lifting them up from below after they had 
been hardened ; and generally in such cases the beds are broken asunder, 
and are more or less rotten near the point where the elevation took effect. 
When limestones lie on the flanks of mountains, or form mountain masses 
reaching to the clouds, it is not difficult to see and understand the mode 
of action of the force, and we may even judge of its magnitude; but when 
a large district is affected by moderate elevations, it is not so easy to trace 
the cause. 
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All limestones when in the earth contain a good deal of water, and 
they are softer and more easily chiselled when just removed from the 
quarry than after a few months’ exposure. When left exposed to dry air, 
the stone dries, and a hard crust forms upon it, which resists the action 
of weather; but if used at once, and subject to the pressure which must 
act upon all stones in a building before the stone has had time to consoli- 
date, the weather will generally have much more effect upon it. 

Most of the stones in a quarry very near the top are more cracked 
and destroyed than those taken from some depth; so that many quarries 
now are completely underground, the stone being worked out from the 
bed within the bowels of the earth, just as coal is removed from the 
mine. One result of this method is, that with care the best bed and the 
best part of a bed of stone may be secured; but it is necessary to take 
precautions that the stones thus brought out are properly dried before 
use, as they will have undergone no chance of weathering until removed 
into the open air. 

An old quarry, and a quarry where the stone is got in the open air, is 
a picturesque object enough: the steep face, the successive steps as one 
bed is worked in advance of another, the vegetation bursting out from all 
the cracks and corners, and the half-decayed weathered look of the 
parts where no work has been going on for some time, are all objects on 
which the eye rests with pleasure. In one place a huge crane is lifting 
large blocks to a truck, in another a puff of smoke marks where a recent 
blast has taken place; while the approaches to the quarry, with their 
rough roads and broken rails, form a contrast with the surrounding 
scenery which is eminently favourable to the picturesque. 

Those quarries where the whole or most of the work is carried on 
underground and out of sight, are far less interesting. Opening often 
on the bank of a river or canal, nothing is to be seen but a small tunnel 
or entry, the wagons bringing out the stone already reduced to conve- 
nient sizes, and ready to put on the boats lying alongside. Still, even here, 
the eye rests with pleasure on a certain contrast of nature with art, which 
rarely fails to produce some effects pleasing to the lover of the picturesque. 

In many limestone rocks of large extent there are caverns or open 
spaces communicating with the outer world. Among such caverns, those 
of Adelsberg in Carinthia, on the road from Vienna to Trieste, and the 
so-called Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, in America, are the largest that 
have been described. The Peak Cavern in Derbyshire, the caverns in 
Yorkshire, Somersetshire, and South Wales, those in Sicily, Central 
France, and Bavaria, and others in the rock of Gibraltar, are well 
known as objects of curiosity, visited by strangers, and some of them 
afford very curious facts for consideration. . These are of two kinds, one 
having reference to the mechanics of the cavern,—the way it was hollowed 
out and has been partly filled up with those wonderful appearances called 
stalactites,—and the other to the remains of animals found frequently 
on and beneath the earthy floor of the cave. 
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The extent of caverns is sometimes very great, and often quite in- 
capable of being accurately determined. The more interesting of them 
consist of a multitude of passages, often narrow, too small, indeed, to allow 
a human being to penetrate, but connecting numerous large open cavities 
lying far within the rock. These are often more or less occupied by water, 
which enters and gets out of them in a manner scarcely traceable. The 
open spaces are sometimes large and lofty and well ventilated, but some- 
times they are smaller and nearly choked. Nothing, indeed, can be ima- 
gined more irregular than this chain of connected cavities running perhaps 
for miles under the earth, at various levels, with no reference to any plan 
or system that we can at all trace. Almost all limestones are cavernous, 
but some kinds much more so than others. 

Within the cavern, the walls of which are generally worn and often 
smoothed, as if by the passage of water, there are often sheets, columns, 
and pinnacles of stone which, when undimmed by the smoke of lamps and 
torches, are half transparent, and of the most brilliant yellowish-white 
appearance. These hang down from the roof, rise up from the floor, ar- 
range themselves fantastically as curtains, tables, or festoons, and even 
take the forms of animals and human beings. They are of precisely the 
same material as the limestone walls of the cavern, but are easily seen to 
be of different origin. 

By a little examination, it may be found that all of them have been 
formed in connection with the drip of water; the water, penetrating 
through innumerable small fissures in the limestone rock, takes up a part 
of the mineral, and carries it along, eating away its course, partly chemi- 
cally, by dissolving the rock, and partly mechanically, by constant rubbing. 
When it reaches an open empty cavity where there is a current of air, the 
water is evaporated, and the stone left behind. 

Such is the history of that variety of curious and beautiful appearances 
seen in caverns: the magic fountains and organs; the cathedral aisles and 
vaulted roofs; the drooping trees; the crouching animals; the busts; and the 
apparent vegetation. Allthese are nothing more than fantastic forms, slowly 
and gradually accumulated; and the wonderful things told about them 
are due quite as much to the fancy of the describer as to Nature herself. 

The floors of such caverns are often nearly level and hard, being repe- 
titions of the same half-crystalline material, and produced in the same way. 
The sheets of limestone on the floor of the cavern are sometimes called 
stalagmite, to distinguish them from the stalactites that drop from the 
roof. In the limestone floor, in the mud under it, and often in heaps not 
yet covered with stalagmite, there have been found in many caverns nume- 
rous bones of quadrupeds. Some of these were no doubt savage animals 
that had used the cavern as aden; some were certainly the prey of wolves, 
hyenas, and other carnivorous tenants, which they had dragged into their 
lair, perhaps for the benefit of their young; some again seemed to have 
been carried into the cave and buried there when unusual floods of water 
had drifted river deposits, mud, bones, and other material from a distance, 
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leaving it behind in these sheltered places after the waters had retired. 
When the bones thus found are carefully examined and compared with 
those of known species, they are found to belong to races that are no 
longer common in the adjacent country. Thus in England and Western 
Europe there are bones of hyzenas and large bears, of a kind of tiger, and 
of many other fierce carnivorous creatures, only met with at present in 
Asia and Africa. In Brazil, under similar circumstances, are bones of 
wild animals equally different from the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
tropical or temperate land; and in Australia there have been found re- 
mains of kangaroos and wombats much larger than, and very different 
from, those of the present neighbourhood. 

With the carnivorous monsters in our English caverns are numerous 
bones of elephants and rhinoceroses, and even of hippopotamuses, mixed 
with fragments of rein-deer, and of a very large horned deer, long since 
lost sight of among existing races, as well as of large animals of the ox 
tribe. Every thing indicates great antiquity, and a very different climate; 
and yet with these strange associates are seen chiselled flints (evidently 
human weapons), all buried at the same time. The condition of the bones, 
the great proportion of some one species in each cavern, the number of 
bones and teeth of young individuals not at all more injured than the 
harder bones near them, and the fact that many of the bones of the deer 
and oxen are much gnawed, as if by the teeth of hyenas, in the hyena 
caverns, and not at all so marked where the bones indicate that the cavern 
had been otherwise owned,—all prove that the caverns had long served 
as the dens of these wild and powerful animals. 

Limestone presents itself in nature under very different aspects. Cross- 
ing England diagonally, and, owing to various causes, not much developed 
near the sea, the peculiar features of limestone cliffs are not much seen on 
our shores; but in the interior there are many fine, and some noble, speci- 
mens of limestone-cliff scenery. In the beautiful and wild valleys of the 
north-western part of Yorkshire, in the Peak ‘district, and some of the 
river-valleys of Derbyshire, especially near Matlock and along the course 
of the Dove, the bold vertical faces of compact limestone rock are grand 
and picturesque in the extreme. Something of a similar beauty charac- 
terises the Cheddar rocks and others adjacent in the Mendips; and still 
more remarkable are the deep narrow gorges and richly-clothed ravines 
of Linton, in North Devon. 

These specimens of scenery are well contrasted by the hilly parts of 
the middle of England, especially near Cheltenham and Bath, where a 
much softer rock of the same nature but very different texture presents 
a correspondingly different appearance. No one who did not carefully 
examine for himself would suppose that the hills of Gloucestershire and 
Derbyshire were composed of the same mineral; for it is difficult for two 
minerals to be more distinct from one another than are the limestones in 
these localities in respect to colour, hardness, compactness, and mode of 
resisting or yielding to the action of weather. 
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Almost all limestones may be found, on a little investigation, to be 
made up of beds of various thickness. Between the beds there is often 
a thin plate of some other material, or of the same material in a different 
form. All without exception of the limestone rocks are also more or less 
cracked near the surface, so that water has access to the interior; and thus 
it is not to be wondered at that numerous springs of water come out 
wherever these beds are cut off abruptly on a hill-side or cliff, and that 
in all limestone districts the surface is dry, while water may generally be 
had by digging. 

The minerals found between beds of limestone, or mixed up with frag- 
ments of limestone in cavities and cracks within the substance of the rock, 
are of great value. Almost all the lead and zinc used in commerce are 
found in the shape of ores or stony minerals under these circumstances ; 
and often at first sight it would be difficult for any one not familiar with 
minerals to distinguish some of the most valuable of these ores from 
valueless stones. Even iron is found sometimes in enormous quantities 
mixed up with limestone, and looking so much like it, that for a long 
time it has been regarded as a mere variety. Tens of thousands of tons of 
iron-ore are now obtained annually from beds that a few years ago were 
looked upon only as poor and worthless limestones. 

While chalk is made up almost entirely of the very small shells of 
animals, of which thousands would be required to bury a pin’s head, most 
of the harder limestones are equally remarkable for fragments of shells 
and corals, and other hard coatings of animals which are for the most 
part of much larger size. Such common shells as are cast up on every sea- 
beach will in time, and by long accumulation, occupy an important place 
even among rocks ; for with water constantly running through them, they 
become at last firmly cemented together. But it is chiefly by the work of 
the coral animal that large mountain masses of limestone are now obtained. 
Coral, especially certain varieties abounding in some tropical and warm 
seas, consists of a curious mass of individuals, with one common gelatinous 
living substance, connecting them. The whole mode of growth is more 
like that of a plant than an animal, the individuals resembling the leaves 
and flowers, while the common central mass is the stem or trunk. These 
curious animals are able with great facility to separate from the salt water 
about them those few grains of limestone they require, and these are im- 
mediately replaced, because the sea washes over limestone, and quickly 
sucks up as much as it needs when deprived of any part by animals. There 
is thus a never-failing supply of lime in the ocean, and the little creatures 
we refer to have been pilfering in safety from the very creation of the 
world till now. What they take, however, they at once use, building up 
with it a strong and almost imperishable framework, which, so long as it is 
coated with living matter, does not become worn or wasted. When my- 
riads of these individuals collect together in a mass and secrete limestone, 
they soon construct a wall which rises to the lowest level of low water, 
commencing at the bottom of the sea at some moderate depth. If every 
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thing remains in the same state, a fringe of coral soon forms round every 
part of an island, or along the whole ofa coast that has once been reached 
by the animals, except, indeed, where an interruption exists, such as a 
river or stream of fresh water of some magnitude entering the sea, or some 
extraordinary and abrupt submarine cavity prevents the advance of the 
coral by depriving it ofa support to build upon. Such fringes of coral are 
well known in some parts of the world, especially within the tropics and 
in the warmer waters both of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

But besides these fringes of coral, which when the animal dies may, 
if they are not washed away, become coral limestone, there are other cases 
in which the coral is found to extend to a very much greater depth 
than the larger kinds are thought able to work in, the extreme depth of 
coral having been found to amount to many hundreds of fathoms, whereas 
the larger corals are believed to die if removed even twenty fathoms deep. 
In some way or other it certainly seems that coral-beds can even now be 
prepared of great thickness, as well as covering a wide surface ; and if this 
is the case at present, there is no reason why a similar result should not 
have been obtained formerly. 

Many of those remarkable and extensive limestones, to which we are 
indebted for much of the picturesque in English scenery, were beyond 
doubt the composition of little animals just such as those now building 
coral in warm latitudes. The results may be seen and compared together, 
and in many cases the whole form of construction and peculiarities of the 
animals may be identified. We are thus bound to admit the close resem- 
blance between the present and past manufactures of the modern coral 
animal, and those ancient and crystalline limestones that are now quarried 
for building-stone, or carefully selected and set aside as furnishing marble 
for some of our most elegant manufactures, or the noblest efforts of genius. 

Limestones form the staple material of the flanks of the Alps, and ex- 
tend in still greater abundance eastwards into Asia, scarcely any thing 
else being seen in the Carpathians and the Caucasus. A large part of 
Italy and Greece is also made of, or covered with, similar rock. In these 
latter countries marble often replaces common limestone, and this seems 
owing to the vicinity of a great disturbing force, exemplified in the ele- 
vation of the mountain-chains to the north, and the frequent eruption of 
melted rock and steam from the important volcanoes of the south of 
Europe. Spain is not less remarkable for its marbles and limestone rocks 
than France and Italy, but they are less known, owing to the rarity (till 
lately) of any commercial or industrial activity in that country. 

The second kind of limestone mentioned at the beginning of this Ar- 
ticle, that kind which is known to mineralogists under the names gypsuin 
and ulabaster, is very different, in many respects, from the stones just 
described. It is not often in regular beds of great extent, being far more 
commonly found in large detached lumps. It is very much softer than 
any of the building stones, and either of a dead white appearance, like 
chalk (but not soiling a black surface), or else nearly transparent. It is 
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more frequently found with sandstones than limestones. Large quantities 
of it are obtained from Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire in England, and 
from deposits around Paris, and in Italy, near Florence. Egypt also 
abounds with it. When pure, whether white or transparent, it is often 
cut into vases, lamps, figures, and other ornaments, some of which are of 
great beauty and value; but for the most part it is burnt, and in that 
state sold to make plaster of Paris and other plasters by various treat- 
ment, 

There is another kind of limestone quite different from either of the 
two described, and often so hard as to be mistaken for flint. It is found 
in pebbles in large quantity in the gravels of Suffolk, and in beds in some 
other parts of England. It consists of rolled bones and other remains of 
animals, and is called by chemists a phosphate of lime. When properly 
prepared, this stone serves as an admirable mineral manure or dressing for 
land for agricultural purposes. 

The pebbles thus used were at one time called coprolites (abbreviated 
to cops), owing to an idea entertained that they consisted of petrified 
dung. Among them, however, we often meet with such things as ear- 
bones of whales, parts of the back-bone of whales and sharks, bones of 
quadrupeds, and other thing's that point to them as being for the most part, 
like the common limestones, due to animal life in its more complete form. 

Such is an outline of some of the principal facts known about lime- 
stones. We may sum up the account in a few words, by saying that 
they are a group of stones of great usefulness to man, in almost all their 
varied forms, both directly and indirectly ; they are widely spread, they 
form very picturesque and characteristic scenery, and they contain mineral 
wealth. Most of them are directly due to the influence of animal life at 
some period or ther, often very remote; but they have since undergone a 
good deal of change, and hardly now resemble what they once must have 
been. Some, no doubt, are still soft and little altered; but most kinds 
have been converted into a substance which, though greatly altered, still 
shows its origin very clearly, or into a curious half-crystallised mass, 
which gives no clue at all by its appearance to the history of its forma- 
tion. 











A Brown Study. 


I. 
Break from me all the coarser ties of life,— 
The hope of gain, the bitter lust of power,— 
Kind Nature takes my soaring heart to wife, 
And bids me taste one uninfected hour. 


Il. 
No freakéd silver floats above my head, 

No speck of foam dissolves beneath my feet, 
But has a lesson in it, and a thread 

To draw me onward into fancies sweet. 


Il. 
Now all about is harmony,—the waves 
Advance and vanish, as a maiden’s feet, 
Nor strive again to kiss the rocky caves 
They lightly played with, in the noon-day heat. 


IV. 
The polypi, to which the waves retire, 
Work out the end for which they were ordained; 
Nor cherish hopes, nor kindle with desire, 
To shine at once, about a lady’s hand. 


Vv. 


The lark, that soars above yon golden glen, 
Contented, keeps the land beneath her wing ; 

The sinewy sea-gull flies the realms of men, 
Nor envies weaker birds because they sing. 


VI. 
Then let me lie along this sunny coast, 
And, watching still the law of instinct rule, 
Sum up the shades of all the hours I’ve lost 
In wandering widely from my proper school. 


Vil, 
When I was quite a boy, I yearned towards art ; 
All outward things stole to my pencil’s end ; 
I took sweet Nature to my bounding heart, 
And warmed it with the smiling of a friend. 





A BROWN STUDY. 


VIII. 


Then men who knew her not, but still would know, 
Came to me, lightly saying, “ This is wrong: 
Clouds float not thus above us, nor doth snow 
Give purple tints, when shades are growing long; 


x. 
Her leaves are green, not red; her sky is blue; 
And sheep are gray, not spangled is their fleece; 
And rocks are brown, not of that orange hue. 
You masquerade, not imitate her!” ‘ Peace!” 


x. 
I cried, and cast my pencil from my hand: 
“To paint for blind men is a sorry scheme. 
I cannot cleanse your eyes with fairy wand, 
And will not stoop to your most vulgar theme. 


xI. 
The artist’s art, to me, is to select, 
To be Columbus, in some wayside wood, 
Discovering, in each bramble, flower-deck’d, 
New combinations of the true and good. 


XII. 
But if you will not have it thus, I go, 
And cast my pencil bravely to the wave: 
Reflecting still the blue of heaven below— 
Sea ! wash it lightly to my dead hope’s grave.” 


XII. 
I seized a pen: it laboured o’er my page; 

My hand was cramped, my thoughts were all awry; 
Yet, with a boldness foreign to the age, 

My mind lay struggling with some mystery. 


XIV. 
I strove to see with my unaided sight, 
To disregard the tattered forms of schools, 
To mould, apart, some image for the light,— 
A new creation, free from ancient rules. 


Xv. 
I said that Nature never did repeat; 
That he was great who made some new advance; 
That you might find in any quiet street 
A man to copy—give him but the chance. 





A BROWN STUDY. 


XVI. 
The true aim was, from study to deduce ; 
To read new truths in the sad lives of men; 
From old laws winnow happy facts for use, 
And garland them with a poetic pen. 


XVII. 


I told a story—rough, it may be,—still 

The blood of breathing life was in the page ; 
There were few mysteries foreboding ill, 

Few handsome angels in paternal cage. 


XVIII. 
It was not in three volumes—what of that ? 
Is human nature always parcelled out 
To give one book as tangled as a mat, 
One yielding a long evening of doubt, 


XIX. 
And one of day-break joyed by wedding-bells ? 
Are voices always in a trio raised ? 
Oh! not with compasses the true man tells 
How he was loved, and set aside, and praised ! 


Ah, me ! the sun is leaning on the west ; 
The ship is swiftly sailing from the sun. 

Shall I throw pebbles, in this sad unrest, 
Throughout my life, and die with nothing done? 


BLANCHARD JERROLD. 











All abont air and Beards. 


Ir needs no very great stretch of philosophic ken to see that throughout 
nature it is the surface that plays the most important part. With all 
living things this is evidently the case, whatever it may be with the face 
of mother earth, whose vast frame of granite, for all we know to the 
contrary, is nothing but the same primeval rock down to the very imo 
penetralia. But directly we come to plants and animals ever so low in 
the scale, we find they have all an inside and an outside; and what is so 
remarkable is, that these surfaces are universally covered with hair,—not 
hair always precisely in the form with which our heads are so familiar, but 
still a sort of finishing pile, whether it be the fine down on the lichen, the 
cilia upon an animalcule’s skin, the powdery feathers of a butterfly’s wing, 
or the shaggy coat of a bear ora buffalo. Before comparing all these 
very various forms of hair, we can hardly resist following the transcen- 
dentalists just so far as to hint that even the earth may be said to have 
its skin covered with a kind of hair, in the universal crop of plants, all 
springing from roots not so much unlike the manner in which hair grows. 
Some of these, such as the rushes and common grass, bear a very close 
resemblance to hairs. In one other respect, too, vegetation has a remark- 
able analogy with hair-growth, and that is in being deciduous ; that is to 
say, in falling off at certain periods and growing on again so long as the 
roots remain. 

Hair, however, occupies a neutral ground amongst organic products ; 
it is neither exactly animate or inanimate. It is part of our bodies cer- 
tainly, almost as much as our bones and teeth; it grows out of our skins, 
and sometimes, by a rare error of Nature, within the structure and cavities 
of the body. Aristomenes the Messenian, an Athenian general, when 
caught and cut up by the Spartans, was found to have hair growing upon 
his heart; the same singular fact is recorded of Plutarch, king of Sparta, 
and of Hermogenes the rhetorician. Pliny and Valerius Maximus are 
the authorities for these curious accounts. Even the blood has been found, 
according to Cardan and Slonatius, to contain hairs; and in this way has 
been explained that horrible disease known as the “plica polonica” (Polish 
plait, because commonest in Poland), in which the hair is matted together, 
becomes extremely sensitive, and even bleeds when broken. In the 
natural state it is scarcely necessary to say, that though pulling the hair 
is sufficiently painful, yet it is the root which feels. We are equally 
familiar with the proof that the hair is a very complete and significant 
part of us all, in its constant resemblance of colour and other peculiarities 
to tke paternal crop. No feature is more rigidly reproduced in a race ; 
a dash of fiery red, or a trace of the genuine African friz, will never fail 
to crop out for centuries after. The persistence, too, with which the dis- 
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tinctive forms and colours of the feathers of birds and the coat of mammals 
are maintained is another example of the strong connection between the 
natural covering and the individuality of the animal. All this would lead 
us to argue that hair was as much alive as the stems and leaves of plants. 
A canker at the root will destroy both, and we see the prisoner shut up 
in his dark dungeon soon become blanched, like a plant buried from the 
light. There are also some other effects which look as if the hair was 
fed, as plants are, by their sap. The colouring juice of the hair ascends 
from the root to the tip of the hair, and if any thing happens to interfere 
with this supply the colour is lost, and frequently the hair falls off dead. 
Thus from fever and other severe illness the hair may be destroyed root 
and branch, or it may be turned gray and white; while sudden fright and 
great anxiety have, as is well known, made strong men go gray in a sin- 
ele night. How this is exactly caused is not quite explicable, but the 
fact is one that is perfectly well authenticated, and every one may gather 
something in explanation who has ever felt “ his flesh creep,” or, as the 
French express it, had a crispation. This horrible sensation it is that 
Shakespeare alludes to in the terrible words of the Ghost in Hamlet: 


“ T could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy two eyes like stars start from their spheres, 
Thy knotted and combinéd locks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 


No doubt some blighting of the plant, as it were, takes place at the mo- 
ment of the shock,—this “ horripilation,” as the eld physicians called it. 

On the other hand, how are we to account for the hair not always 
dying when life is extinct in the body? It is perfectly well known that the 
hair, particularly the beard, goes on growing after death, very generally 
for some days, but in rarer instances for a considerable time. Perhaps, 
were the observation oftener made, many instances would be found similar 
to that of the woman at Nuremberg, whose coffin, when examined some 
forty years after her death, was found to be actually bursting with hair 
springing through the joints of the wood. Wulferus, who relates this, 
says that the sexton when he opened the coffin found it full of hair, long 
and curled; he touched the curious remains which still retained the human 
form, and they all crumbled to dust, leaving the immense crop of hair per- 
fect, and as strong as when the woman was alive. 

We might suppose, in attempting an explanation of this case, that the 
roots remained and sustained the growth, like the low kind of vegetation 
in mould and fungi, upon the organic matter, which attracted moisture 
from the damp air of the tomb. A somewhat similar thing is observable 
in vegetable life; it is very common to see the trunk of a tree that has 
been cut down putting forth bright and fresh young shoots for many 
months after it has been completely severed from the ground, and when 
the tree is as dead as the woman of Nuremberg. Shakespeare seems to 
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refer to this independent life of the beard when he makes Gloster say to 
Lear's daughter Regan when she plucked him by the beard, 
“ Naughty lady, 
These hairs, which thou dost ravish from my chin, 
Will quicken, and accuse thee.” 

The ancients, who with all their deficiencies in the means of accurate 
observation came often wonderfully near the truth, were not so far wrong 
about the hair when they said that it was not a living substance, but 
something rejected and squeezed out at the pores of the skin. They also 
considered that it was the carbonaceous portion of the blood, which became 
condensed at the surface, and was got rid of in this way. Now, the most 
that we, with all our microscopic appliances, are able to say is, that the 
hair grows by exudation from a conical-shaped root not unlike a bulb, 
which is well-supplied with vessels and nerves, and therefore thoroughly 
alive. The hair itself, which we might compare to the stem of a tree, has 
a hollow which fits this and extends some little distance along it, like that 
seen in the elephant’s tusk, which is in fact grown by a similar process. 
When a hair starts from the matrix in the skin, a layer of hair-substance 
is formed on the conical surface,—moulded on, as it were,—and is gradually 
pushed out by a succeeding under-layer; so that the shape of the hair is 
necessarily tapered to a point, as is easily seen in young hair. When a hair, 
after proper soaking so as to loosen its texture, is examined with a power- 
ful microscope, it is seen to be made up of scales, sticking together by a 
softer substance. These scales are similar to those which form the scarf- 
skin, and which seem to be only the harder ones on the surface of a layer 
which forms the colouring matter in the skin of dark people and Negroes, 
and which colour universally agrees with that of the hair, being of every 
shade, from the ebony black of the African, to the red, yellow, or white; 
while in the Albinoes, who, like the white rabbits, have white hair and pink 
eyes, it is entirely deficient. This curious defect has happened indeed 
even in the Negro, and thus shows us the singular Jusus nature of a white 
Negro. At the root of every hair are two or three little oil-glands, from 
which oozes sufficient oil to keep the hair glossy, and enable it to turn 
the rain as a natural agua-scutum. It will be understood from this con- 
nection of the surface of the skin with hair, how it is that naturalists con- 
sider all the corny appendages,—whether the fine hair of insects, feathers, 
porcupine-quills, horns of stags and oxen, armadillo-scales, and the bullet- 
proof armour of the rhinoceros, or our own comely ornaments of the head, 
as well as the finger-nails,—as so many forms of condensed cuticle. 

Although a hair appears smooth to the eye, it has a kind of grain, 
arising from the regular arrangement of the scales; if a single hair is 
drawn through the finger and thumb from tip to root, a certain resistance 
will be felt, while the hair passes quite smoothly on reversing the ends. - 
This is why a clumsy maid often annoys her mistress by getting the 
hair in a tangle from not drawing the comb steadily through it. In 


wool, this grain is much more marked, amounting to a series of notches 
VOL, III. R 
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across the hair, with jagged edges. It is this peculiar form that gives 
the crisp curl to wool, and makes it adaptable for pressing into the com- 
pact fabric we call felt. Curly hair when minutely examined is seen to 
be flat, like a riband, while straight hair is more cylindrical, like a rush or 
porcupine-quill. Human hair, however, is seldom quite round; and in 
proportion as it is flat it is easily curled, or if flat it is wavy and curly 
naturally. Negro hair is particularly flat and short, generally measuring 
two-thirds more across than in thickness; in many of the dark races who 
are considered to be a mixed progeny of the true Negro and the Malay, 
with other oceanic people, the hair is both long and woolly.* The ladies, 
and the men too, indeed, make some fine cotffures by frizzing it out round 
the head in every direction, often to the extent of a yard or more across ; 
and the men carry their small spears and other weapons stuck in it. The 
Asiatic and European races have the longest hair, and it has often been 
known to grow to the length of seven or eight feet. 

The hair of the English women is the finest in the world, and the 
most valuable in the market, although most of the false hair is obtained 
from France, Italy, Spain, and Germany, where this beauty seems to be 
less esteemed than with us. In France, it is common to sell the head of 
hair, and agents regularly travel to collect the crops. They pitch their 
tents at the fairs in country districts, and invite the girls to go in, by 
showing them trinkets or money; and many are the luxuriant tresses a 

. beauty of fashion would give her brightest gem to have growing on her 
head, which these rustic beauties innocently exchange for the most trum- 
pery jewellery. A good head of hair may weigh about one and a half or 
two pounds, and the wholesale price varies from thirty to sixty shillings; 
though very fine glossy sorts, of beautiful colour, are much more valuable. 
The choice hair should be well fed, neither too coarse nor too slender, and 
about twenty-five inches long. Some curious tricks of the trade are 
practised in making up false hair. All the hair intended to be worn 
as curls is actually made into a regular pie, with a crust of paste, pre- 
cisely as if it were a very dainty morsel for the table, and then baked 
in an oven. This hair-pie, however, is not a mere baked cushion; the 
locks are wound on little earthenware rollers, and stewed for two hours 
before being made into the pie. The baking afterwards serves to fix the 
necessary curl of the hair. The English wig-makers have the credit of 
having first discovered that to make the artificial hair curl and set natur- 
ally to the head, it was necessary to weave the roots of the hair together; 
but less skilful artists had woven in the points and roots indiscriminately. 
But the French perruquiers achieved a closer imitation of the natural 
growth when they invented the plan of threading each hair, and passing 





* Change of climate will alter the hair of some animals into wool. The late Mr. 
Rotch, of Harrow, imported a few Asiatic sheep having long hair, which was found 
a very useful substitute for horse-hair in manufacture; but in a few years these 
sheep all became woolly like the English breed. 
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it through an imitative skin witha needle. In this ingenious way, “false 
fronts” are made that would deceive the keenest and cruellest inspection. 
Speaking of wigs reminds us that they are by no means a modern invention, 
although not adopted, as we do, to supply the place of a lost natural orna- 
ment. The ancient Egyptians preferred to shave the head and wear wigs, 
because it enabled them to be more cleanly, and at the same time to pro- 
tect the head from the sun by the addition of more than the natural 
thatch. In the British Museum there is to be seen, in perfect preserva- 
tion, an ancient wig, such as female musicians and people of high rank 
wore, as shown by the ancient fresco paintings. It was found in a tomb 
at Thebes. The custom has been maintained to the present day in the 
East, though with the better adaptation of the turban and other kinds of 
head-dress as a protection against the sun, of which the strange cap, 
resembling a soda-water bottle, which we see on the statues of Egyptian 
kings would seem to be a prototype. Among the Jews, the men cut the 
hair short, and the women wore it long and plaited with gold. The hair 
and beard were highly esteemed, and baldness especially disliked. The 
Greeks were great at stage-wigs, their immense theatres requiring the 
head of the actor to be increased to a portentous and imposing size; the 
tragic masks having always very thick and straight hair. But the Greek 
ladies prided themselves on their natural hair, and never resorted to the 
fashion, afterwards introduced by Roman ladies, of heaping large masses 
of artificial hair upon their heads. In the British Museum there are some 
good examples, especially the busts named Julia Sabina, Olympias, and 
Domitiana. The coiffure of the Roman ladies was at one time not unlike 
that which we see in the portraits of our great-grandmothers painted by 
Gainsborough and Reynolds, though instead of powdering their dark hair 
with white, they used yellow-ochre, and the wealthy even went into the ex- 
travagance of using gold-dust. The great rage appears to have been for 
light hair; no doubt because Venus was always spoken of as golden-haired, 
and represented in her statues with gilt, or actually gold hair. To meet 
this fashionable taste, a large quantity of blonde hair was regularly im- 
ported from Germany. The Greeks and Romans regarded the hair with 
superstitious importance. Achilles cast a lock into the tomb of Patroclus, 
according to the general custom. The Romans did not allow the hair of 
their sons to be cut before the completion of the seventh year, and after 
that not till another septennial period had elapsed. Brides cut off their 
tresses as an offering to the gods, and mothers dedicated a curl from their 
infant’s head to the protecting deities. They imagined also that no one 
could die until the top hair of the crown, the “scalp,” in fact, of the Red 
Indians, was cut off by Iris, or some other messenger of the gods. Virgil 
particularly alludes to this in describing the death of Dido. Juno sends 
Tris down “to cut the topmost hair,” and release her from “ the strife of 
labouring nature.” 
“She cut the fatal hair : 
Her struggling soul was loos’d, and life dissolved in air.” _ 
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It was common also to hang a lock of hair upon the door of the deceased 
before the burial, and the mourners, as in all times, wore their hair dish- 
evelled, increasing the demonstration of their woe by throwing ashes upon 
it, to make it look like the gray hair of sorrowful old age. Something 
of the old superstition attaches to the hair in our times. A lock of hair 
is very generally regarded as an anxious pledge of parting vows; once 
touched with the fatal blade, it is cut off for ever, and becomes but an 
ominous gift. But we have our hair-seers. In Paris, there are certain 
impostors of this kind, who, when in a pretended state of ecstasy, have 
put into their hands the hair of persons diseased, or wishing to know their 
destiny, and then pronounce a prophecy or a prescription, as the case may 
be. The clients of these oracles are not confined to the Parisians only, for 
to our certain knowledge a large consignment of hair goes over from this 
country for this silly purpose. 

The deities of the Greeks were represented always with certain pecu- 
liar forms of the hair. Jupiter has a magnificent head of hair, rising in 
full upright locks from the forehead, and falling thick upon the shoulders, 
but not curled like Bacchus’s. It was intended to give something of the 
character of the lion’s mane, and to portray Homer’s god, who, when 
he was angry, shook Olympus by the waving of his hair and the frown- 
ing of his eyebrows. All the children of Jove had the hair turned 
up with his peculiar curl on the forehead, as shown in the antique 
busts. Apollo has beautiful curling hair, and sometimes tied in a 
woman’s knot on the crown of the head. MHercules has the hair of 
a bull. The hair of virgins was worn tied in a knot across the head, 
while matrons wore it in a knot on the back of the head, or in one 
double knot on the top, the ends of which were turned towards the front 
and back of the head. Diana wears the hair in a double knot, with ends 
pointing to the ears, while Venus has the reverse fashion; and the Ama- 
zons were represented with the maiden’s knot with dishevelled hair. Very 
old Greek statues show the hair in a prim style of regular rows of curs, 
which looks rather as if the artist were at fault than that such an ugly 
fashion was adopted by the people. A prettier dressing of the hair was 
one, generally seen in the best statues, where a fillet is bound round the 
head, leaving the front hair to float back carelessly over it, and gather- 
ing the back hair into a sort of broad bundle, with sometimes a ringlet or 
two hanging at each side upon the neck. The hair was sometimes fas- 
tened with a large pin; the principal tragedian on the stage usually 
adopted this style. The Roman ladies forsook the simpler style of the 
Greeks, and curled the long hair profusely ; some, like the Empress Plo- 
tina, brushing the front hair straight up, and evidently supporting 
it by a cushion, as was done by the ladies of the last century. Every 
article of the toilet was then in vogue, even to hair-preservers (pile mat- 
tiace) and hair-dyes (caustica spuma). The late Roman fashion was pro- 
longed into the early Christian times, and with even greater extrava- 
gance, for the ladies were not satisfied with ordinary curls, plaits, and 
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hillocks ; they employed the artists in hair of that day to weave all sorts 
of devices on their heads—towers, castles, ships, trees, dragons, &c., often 
too wearing innumerable plaits woven in little ribands, pearls, gems, and 
golden ornaments and clasps. It came to such a pitch at last that the 
Fathers of the Church were provoked to preach against the vanity of 
these fashionable ladies. 

To have the hair cut short was always esteemed a disgrace, at least 
until Francis I. set the fashion, because he had a wound on the head 
which he was proud of showing. It was a mark of slavery and submis- 
sion, and thus Cesar compelled the Gauls to cut their hair, allowing 
only the moustache to be worn. Among the Franks, as Gregory of Tours 
tells us, it was the privilege of kings and nobles only to wear the 
hair long. And so strictly was this custom observed, that, in accordance 
with the Jus Capillitii, a regular graduated scale of cropping was kept 
up according to the rank; and if a prince or noble was debarred from his 
succession, his hair was kept cut short in future as a mark of his dishon- 
our. The sons of Queen Crothilda were brought before her by Arcadius, 
with a pair of scissors and a sword, offering her the choice of seeing them 
either shaved and cropped or put to death, when she said, “If they are 
not to reign, I would rather have them put to death than deprived of 
their hair.” There is a story told of an ancient British youth who was 
taken prisoner, and being about to be beheaded, made a last request that 
no slave should touch his hair, and that it might not be stained with 
blood. Perhaps a better authenticated instance of the kind was when Sir 
Thomas More, laying his head upon the block, carefully placed his beard 
out of the way of the axe, telling the executioner not to wound it; his 
words—“ My beard has not been guilty of treason ; it would be an injus- 
tice to punish it”—might, however, have been meant for a last sarcasm. 

The young and unmarried ladies of the Anglo-Saxons and Danes 
wore their hair long and flowing ; but after marriage it was the custom 

‘to cut it shorter, and wear some kind of head-dress, often with bands of 
pearls and gold. Ifa wife, however, dishonoured her lord, she was at 
once compelled to wear her hair cut quite short. The English women of 
this time are said to have been much captivated by the fine flowing hair 
of the Danish soldiers in the reigns of Edgar and Ethelred II. 

In the middle ages the Goths cultivated long hair to a foppish extent; 
the married women curled and plaited the hair; but the maidens were 
said to remain, or be, in the hair, because they wore it in the natural 
state. The clergy seem to have been envious of the advantages of the 
laymen, for they did nothing but inveigh against the fashion; and at 
this time Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, went so far as to pronounce 
excommunication against all who wore long hair. The clerical tonsure had 
been enjoined so early as A.D. 155 by Pope Anicetus, and perhaps still ear- 
lier by the Eastern Church; but it was evidently submitted to with a bad 
grace, and required very forcible denunciations to sustain the practice, 
although it was but natural that the badge of servitude to God should 
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be adopted as a corresponding symbol. It was also found necessary to 
admonish the nuns occasionally for dressing their hair in a meretricious 
style (more meretricio). William of Malmsbury relates that St. Wulstan, 
Bishop of Worcester, always carried a sharp knife about him, with which, 
when any one bowed before him, he deliberately cut off a lock of his hair 
before giving his blessing, and then told him to go home and repeat the 
process allover. But one of the most successful attacks on the fashion of 
wearing long hair and beards was made by Serlon d’Abou, Bishop of 
Séez. This prelate preached a homily against beards on Easter-day, 
1104, before Henry I. of England; and his eloquence was so convincing, 
that, at the right moment producing a pair of shears from his sleeve, the 
king submitted to have his beard cut off before the whole court, and the 
example was at once followed by all the congregation. The Normans in 
the twelfth century wore the hair long, curled, plaited, and dressed with 
fillets and ribbons. It was at this time that the caul, or net, which has 
recently been revived with so much favour, was first employed, and con- 
tinued in fashion for the next three centuries. The young maidens, how- 
ever, still wore only the plain hair parted, and the improper persons 
either were not allowed or did not choose to wear nets and kerchiefs. 
The short hair with the long beard, worn by the Swiss and Italians, 
after being adopted in France under Francis I., lasted till the time of the 
youthful Louis XIII., when curled hair came in; and as the natural curl 
of a man’s hair was not long enough to please the dandies, they were soon 
provided with curled wigs made of women’s hair, and thus relieved from 
the trouble and torture of the barber’s curling-irons. But then followed 
the tyranny of periwigs and enormous perukes, with the whole business 
of powder and pomatum, which reached its height in England in the time 
of Charles II., when gentlemen carried large and curiously-carved combs 
in their pockets, and it was considered quite the thing at Court, in the 
Mall, or at the theatre, to comb the wig. Wigs were then la grande 
mode, and those whose brains could not bear the heat and burden of these 
monstrous deformities were obliged to compromise matters, by wearing 
sham corkscrew curls hanging to their waist. The barbers had it all their 
own way, for every particle of hair was shaved off a man’s face when this 
wig mania set in, as a sort of revenge for the plain style of hair followed 
in the time of the Protector Cromwell. Equally preposterous were the 
gentlemen’s wigs of James II., the price of which was about thirty gui- 
neas; and the ladies then got from France the fontange, which was 2 
frame of wire two or three stories high, covered with silk, and fixed on 
the hair. From this we got to the high cushions, upon which was ar- 
ranged the powdered hair; the head-dress being so built up with plaster- 
ings of pomatum and powder, that no lady thought of combing it out for 
weeks, and the best coif/feurs of the day recommended themselves in their 
advertisements as having the secret of making up a lady’s head to last 
for three months. With the first of the Georges came in a striking 
novelty, the ramilie tail, which was a plaited tail to the wig, with an 
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immense bow at the stump, and a smaller one at the tip. Lord Boling- 
broke is said to have introduced this to the élégants. The pigtail was a 
modification of this, and from the naval officers using their own hair, be- 
came a favourite fashion with our jolly tars in Nelson’s time. Many of 
us can remember some one living specimen of the pigtail amongst our 
dear oldest friends, and the bobwig of George III. may still be seen 
in a modest form, worn by the swell coachmen of the drawing-room 
days. 

It is not very long that we have adopted the present style of hair for 
ladies, which is at once the most classical in its simple elegance, the most 
natural, and certainly the most becoming. It is scarcely thirty years, 
indeed, since ladies piled huge plaits and bows of hair, generally false, 
upon their heads, very much after the bad taste of the late Roman period. 
Another singular but not ungraceful fashion, derived from the Tyrol, was 
_ the wearing two or three long plaits of the back hair; a style, however, 
which was rapidly put out by the ludicrous portrait of the Kenwigs family 
of young ladies in Mr. Dickens’s Pickwick. 

The beard, being the peculiar feature of the graver sex, has never been 
subject to quite so many caprices of fashion as the hair ; but the attributes, 
so to speak, of that manly gift of nature have always been highly es- 
teemed and associated with the most serious events of life. From the 
most ancient times, in the East the beard has been treated with super- 
stitious regard. The Egyptians, who were not a thick-bearded race, 
shaved all but the very tip of the chin ; and this bit of beard was evidently 
highly venerated, for it is seen most carefully preserved in a special case 
both in the statues and in the mummy-case effigies ; but when in mourning, 
the whole beard was left to grow. The Jews, during the captivity, were 
forbidden by Moses to shave like the Egyptians : “ Ye shall not round the 
corners of your heads, neither shalt thou mar the corners of thy beard” 
(Levit. xix.). But they did not, as afterwards in many parts of the world, let 
all the beard grow; they shaved the lip and chin clean, but a small spot 
below the ear was considered sacred, and this was never profaned with 
the razor. The sort of case enclosing the beard in the Egyptian statues 
may possibly represent the beard tied round with ribbon, as it was a cus- 
tom amongst the Assyrians and Persians to entwine their beards with gold 
and ornaments. The fashion of all people but the Egyptians seems to 
have been to wear the natural beard, and the monuments of Nineveh 
show that they bestowed the most elaborate care on their beards. The 
heroes of the Greek mythology were all adorned with the beard, and 
Homer constantly alludes to the beards of the gods and his heroes 
Agamemnon, Ajax, Menelaus, Ulysses; and King Priam’s white beard 
is especially described. Bacchus, generally represented youthful, was 
said to have travelled to India and come back with a beard, as the cele- 
brated statue called the Indian or bearded Bacchus represents him. The 
beard was the badge of the philosopher, though probably there were wise 
men without beards, for Persius distinguishes Socrates as the magister bar- 
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batus ; and in after times, when shaving was the fashion set by Alexander 
the Great, the beard was assumed in such ostentatious proportions by the 
philosophers, that the saying arose, rwywvorpodia piddcogov od rrover,—a 
long beard does not make a philosopher; and when a would-be philosopher 
was found out, he was said to be ex zwywvos copos,—his wisdom stopped 
at his beard—just as we say, “all the wisdom’s in the wig.” Shaving 
was ordered by Alexander the Great for the Macedonians, because the 
beard was found to be too good a hold for an enemy in battle, and the 
fashion was followed very generally, but not by the Athenians. It must 
have been about this time (B.c. 300) that shaving became the custom 
amongst the Greeks and Romans, when, according to Varro and Pliny, the 
first barber was brought to Rome from Sicily, and Scipio set the fashion 
of shaving every day. ‘Then, in fact, it was not considered decent to go 
unshaven for a day, as it lately was with us; and when Marcus Livius, 
after being banished, was restored, he was ordered by the Censors to shave 
before being allowed to take his seat in the house. There were, however, 
some who did not follow the fashion; and in the later times of the Re- 
public the beard was cultivated and trimmed, for Cicero speaks of the bene 
barbati and the barbatuli juvenes. While the tonsure was in vogue, the 
Roman youth, however, did not shave until they assumed the toga virilis 
in their seventeenth year. This was a ceremony of importance, and it was 
eustomary to put the beard cut off into some ornamental box and offer it 
to the gods, especially to Jupiter Capitolinus, as Nero did with great 
pomp. ‘The Emperor Hadrian restored the beard, as Plutarch says, to 
hide some scars upon his face, but more probably the Emperor, with his 
taste for works of art and natural beauty, wished to recover this orna- 
ment of the sex, and to put an end to the practice which made men 
look so much more like women than nature intended. Antoninus Pius 
and M. Aurelius wore fine beards; and though some people continued to 
shave, yet the beard was more generally worn to the time of Constantine 
the Great, though shaving was certainly general amongst the Gauls and 
the Teutons. The Fathers or Patriarchs of the primitive Christian churches 
wore their beards; Clement of Alexandria says, “The beard adds to the 
beauty of man, as a fine head of hair does to that ofa woman ;” and Ter- 
tullian, who lived in the third century, cites a particular canon which for- 
bade the priests to shave. The Council of Barcelona, held in 540, says, 
“ Let no ecclesiastic allow his hair to grow or shave his beard.” The Popes 
wore the beard until the separation of the Greek and Latin churches in 
the eighth century, when Leo III. and all the Latin clergy cut off their 
beards as a mark of distinction from the Greek priests, who retain theirs 
to this day. Pope John XII. was deposed in 963 for having, among 
other crimes, worn his beard. The question of beards was discussed by 
the Council of Limoges in 1031, and it was decided that the clergy might 
please themselves, but it was recommended to shave in order to be unlike 
the laymen. Forty years later, however, a Council under Gregory VII. 
expressly forbade the clergy to wear their beards; but in the sixteenth 
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century there were violent discussions in the councils for and against the 
beard. In some communities of monks the lay brethren and novices 
wore the beard; but when admitted to the fraternity, the beard was sacri- 
ficed, and certain prayers said at this ceremony of consecration are still 
extant. 

It would be curious if pogonotrophy were to be one of the subjects on 
which our revived convocation was to be occupied. Such a thing is not 
so improbable, as already the beard-wearing of the clergy has been al- 
luded to in the archdeacon’s charge; and we could mention two bishops 
at least who have adopted the new fashion, though it should be added 
that the duties of these reverend prelates oblige them to encounter the 
terrors of climate, against which there is not a doubt the beard is a great 
protector. But we must leave this nice point of clerical decorum to fol- 
low out the customs of the beard in older times. 

In the East, the ancient Egyptian and Assyrian customs of the beard 
have been preserved with increased importance. To touch the beard was 
to gain the protection of a person of influence; women and children kissed 
the beard; and when a visitor was to be treated with great ceremony 
and esteem, his beard was anointed and sprinkled with perfumes. 

The Arabs pay great attention to their beards, and to this day shape 
them, as they did in ancient times, by cutting out the middle portion, 
allowing the moustache and sides to grow very long, much as we see 
our young cavalry-officers contrive as far as possible to make up for the 
regulation shave of two inches by cultivating the extreme length at the 
sides. 

The Turks, and all the strict followers of Mahomet, carry out what 
might be called the religion of the beard with the utmost devotion. 
Every hair is considered sacred; and in combing, if any fall out, they 
are carefully preserved and buried, after having broken them first to give 
them their dismissal,—for they believe every hair is in charge of the 
angels. They regard all Mussulmans who even trim their beard as here- 
tics. No Turk who has had a son, or has made the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and bathed his beard in the waters of the sacred well of Zem-Zem, will 
allow a hair of his beard to be cut. When Ibrahim Basha disciplined 
his soldiers after the European fashion, he had great difficulty in over- 
coming the prejudices of the men against shaving. He ordered that no 
person in the army below the rank of colonel should wear a beard, and, 
knowing the temper of the commander, all the officers and men reluc- 
tantly obeyed ; but at the next levee, one inferior officer appeared with 
his beard. He was fiercely questioned by Ibrahim himself why he dis- 
obeyed. He said that he had three sons, and that he had made the pil- 
grimage to the tomb of the Prophet. The great Basha said nothing; 
but when the soldier arrived at his home, he was received by three offi- 
cials, who took off his head as well as his beard. Our authority for this 
anecdote is the well-known Eastern traveller Mr. Bonomi, who was living 
in Cairo at the time. 
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The Czar Peter the Great adopted a more profitable expedient against 
beards, and made shaving the height of fashion, when he made his nobles 
and every one pay 100 roubles for the privilege of wearing a beard, or 
lose their heads. 

In medieval France, the very ancient sign of sacred protection,—de- 
rived, no doubt, from the East,—that of touching the beard, was kept up. 
For a long time, also, the letters of the sovereign and charters were sealed 
with three hairs of the king’s beard, one of which is still preserved, in- 
scribed: “Quod ut ratum et stabile perseveret in posterum, presenti 
scripto sigilli mei robur apposui cum tribus pilis barbe mee.” Ano- 
ther instance of the kind is told of John de Castro, the Portuguese admi- 
ral, whose victories in India being stayed for want of supplies, he sent 
home one of his whiskers, with a request for money for his fleet: ‘ All the 
gold cannot equal the value of this natural ornament of my valour,” he 
said; and the women at least were not insensible to this plea, for they 
sold their jewels, sent him the money, and with it came back his whisker. 
When Louis XIII. became king as a youth, the court, out of politeness, 
shaved, reserving only the little tuft below the lip, called an “ imperial.” 
The people generally, however, did not like to lose their beards; and Duke 
Sully made his appearance at court unshaven. The courtiers laughed; 
but the great duke, when asked by the king what was the meaning of 
this indecorous behaviour, said, “Sir, when your father, of glorious me- 
mory, did me the honour to consalt me, the first thing he did was to send 
away all the buffoons and stage-dancers of his co’ 

In England, the custom of the ancient Gauls of wearing the moustache 
only was followed, as Cesar expressly describes, by the Britons; though 
the Druids and the bards retained their beards, and the Welsh commonly 
wore the moustache alone, in the ancient style, so late as the twelfth cen- 
tury. The Anglo-Saxons preferred the beard; they generally cultivated a 
forked beard, and the Danes often a three-forked one. In these times, 
indeed, the prejudice against a man who either had no beard or shaved 
was very strong. He was often reproached as a coward for no other 
reason. The seal of Edward the Confessor in the British Museum shows 
him with the beard. The Normans grew thick and bushy beards; but 
William the Conqueror, as if to distinguish himself from the Saxons, came 
ashaven man. William Rufus wore his beard, as did all persons of rank 
at the time. The beard continued till the First Edward, when the mous- 
tache only was assumed, and was the fashion till Henry VIII. started the 
beard again; and during the heroic period of Elizabeth the well-trimmed 
manly beard, as we see it in the portraits of Raleigh and Bacon, became 
universal. 

Shakespeare constantly alludes to the beard, as we have already seen. 
Beatrice says, ‘ He that hath a beerd is more than a youth, and he that 
hath no beard is less than a man;” and Claudio quizzes Benedick for 
trimming his beard so carefully when he says, “The old ornament of his 
cheek hath already stuffed tennis-balls,”—the barbers in those days selling 
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the hair for that purpose. The beard was cut according to certain fashion- 
able shapes. At one time the moustache was worn in the style of the 
Emperor Napoleon’s, and with a long peaked beard gave the form of the 
letter T. This style was particularly affected by the dandies of the time, 
— Your T-shaped beard twofold doth express the enamoured courtier.” 
In Hudibras we are told the dandies went to bed with their beards in 
paper-cases, lest they should get crumpled. 

Clean shaving came into favour again with the degenerate days of 
Charles II., partly, we imagine, from the effeminate tastes of the age, but 
chiefly from its being impossible to wear any hair on the face when such 
monstrous wigs all but smothered the features. The reign of the barber 
was absolute till the time of “ the first gentleman in Europe,” who may 
be said to have invented the long-approved style of whisker known as 
“the mutton-chop,” and we believe also the brushed-up and rough style 
of hair (though his Royal Highness’s was a superb wig) called the “ Bru- 
tus.” William IV. was too plain-sailing a personage to think of the fa- 
shions; but with the reign of Queen Victoria the general desire to be 
more natural, which means to be more elegant, has taught ladies the most 
becoming modes of dressing the hair of which we can find any record. 
And as to the beards, it is curious to see that in this, if in no other 
respect, the age manifests the taste of an Elizabethan era. 

Our subject would be but incomplete if we were not to mention some 
of the curious instances in which women have been cast by a freak of na- 
ture into a position almost as anomalous as the oyster, that is “ taken out 
of bed to be tucked in, and wears a beard without a chin.” But, with 
an apology to the sex, we must relate, that there have been several per- 
sons to whom we should say, as Macbeth to the witches, “‘ You should be 
women, and yet your beards forbid me to interpret that you are so.” 
Charles XII. had in his army a female grenadier who had a beard longer 
than most men, and she was as noted for her courage. She fought at 
the battle of Pultowa, and was taken prisoner, being carried to St. Peters- 
burgh, where she was presented to the Czar in 1724. Whether this was 
the same person who in 1726, during the carnival at Venice, figured as a 
dancer with a bushy beard, it is not said, but there was such another 
bearded lady then; and during our own time there has been one, if not 
two, shown in Paris and London. Margaret, Governess of the Nether- 
lands, had a long and stiff beard like a man’s, of which she was highly 
proud. There is a portrait, also, of a bearded lady, named Bartel Graetje, 
in the Museum at Stuttgard, which was taken when she was twenty-five 
years old, in the year 1587, according to the signature on the picture. 
The Amazons, however, had nothing to distinguish them from other wo- 
men, except it was their desperate bravery and love of fighting. The 
Athenian women once went to battle, but they tried to look like men by 
placing their hair on their chins; and the same little artifice was practised 
by the Lombard women in the middle ages. The cases above cited are 
the most remarkable; but the deformity is one that has more often be- 
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fallen the softer sex than would be supposed, and a most unlucky thing 
it must have been in the days of witch-burning and stoning. Here is an 
old French rhyme, advising us to give a wide berth to such suspicious- 
looking characters : 
“ Homme roux et femme barbue 

De trente pas loin le salue, 

Avecque trois pierres au poing 

Pour t’en aider 4 ton besoing.” 

The beard is now so very generally worn au naturel with us, as it 
has been for a longer time by the continental nations and the Americans, 
that the “movement” appears to have settled down into a regular custom. 
Those who thus make themselves comfortable and avoid the morning irri- 
tation of the razor may now rest pretty safe from the asides of “ hirsute 
monstrosity,” or “horrid creature,” with which at one time their entrance 
into polite society was met. The fashion has become so far accepted that 
beards of every shape and colour are to be seen, from the golden and 
silky growth of the young Hercules, to the stiff iron-gray of the middle- 
aged man, and the flowing white of the comfortable old gentleman. 

It is by no means assumed now, as it was at first, by artists and 
literary celebrities, and the scanty fraternity who delight to live en boheme ; 
we see senators, state ministers, and philosophers adding to the dignity 
of their position and the gravity of their demeanour by adopting this im- 
posing feature of a man’s countenance. Unquestionably the beard gives 
great character to the face, and makes a head which would otherwise 
appear weak in expression, appear forcible, thoughtful, and resolute. Be- 
sides which, the beard is evidently given, as some one said language was, 
to conceal the thoughts, for it hides the most expressive feature in the 
face. Hence we see actors are obliged to shave in order to give them 
the fullest means of displaying the play of the features. None of the 
great tragic or comic parts is played with the beard; if it were, the actor 
would be deprived of half his resources, and the audience would find the 
acting tame. A woman, with all her blandishments and pretty arts, is 
constantly betrayed by her mouth; the eye may be fixed, or it may be 
allowed to wander, but the lips that quiver and change with every emo- 
tion are not to be controlled. A man is naturally screened from the dis- 
play of those spasmodic and hysterical distortions, which would detract 
from his dignity, and often render him liable to fall in the battle of life, 
in which he engages every day. Of the superior comeliness and pic- 
turesqueness of the bearded head we shall say nothing, except that it is 
evidently a favourite with the great masters of portraiture,—Tintoretto, 
Titian, Rubens, Vandyck, and Rembrandt; and they all wore beards 
themselves. Raffaelle is a remarkable instance of a great man without a 
beard; but with all his womanly sensitiveness and refinement, he was 
certainly not the least effeminate in his disposition, any more than he was 
ever weak in his art. Perhaps his singular delicacy of feature and the 
elegance of his figure may be taken as one of the best confirmations of 
the notion that great genius is always allied to the feminine character. 
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But there are more solid inducements for wearing the beard than the 
mere improvement of a man’s personal appearance and the cultivation of 
such an aid to the every-day diplomacy of life. Nature, combining, as 
she never fails to do, the useful with the ornamental, provides us with a 
far better respirator than science could ever make, and one that is never 
so hideous to wear as that black seal upon the face, that looks like a pass- 
port to the realms of suffering and death. The hair of the moustache not 
only absorbs the moisture and miasma of fogs, but it strains the air from 
dust and the soot of our great smokey cities. It acts also in the most sci- 
entific manner, by taking heat from the warm breath as it leaves the chest, 
and supplying it to the cold air taken in. It is not only a respirator, but 
with the beard entire we are provided with comforter as well; and these 
are never left at home, like the umbrellas and all such appliances whenever 
they are wanted. We have heard Moffat and Livingstone, the African ex- 
plorers, and many other travellers, say that at night no wrap could equal 
the beard. The remarkable thing is, too, that the beard, like the hair of the 
head, protects against the heat of the sun; it acts as a thatch does to the 
ice-house; but more than this, it becomes moist with the perspiration, and 
then by evaporation cools the skin. A man who accepts this protection of 
Nature’s may face the rudest storm and the hardest winter. He may go 
from the hottest room into the coldest air without any dread; and we 
verily believe he might sleep in a morass with impunity,—at least his 
chance of escaping the terrible fever would be better than his beardless 
companion’s. That our soldiers and sailors, who have to endure every 
climate in the world, should be made to travel about with a razor in their 
knapsack, is as absurd and useless an encumbrance as making them carry 
a complete set of shoe-brushes. The men would look better and feel the 
better if they were allowed to wear the beard neatly trimmed; and there 
is no doubt the invaliding which is now so serious a burden to the country 
would be much reduced, to say nothing of the comfort of the soldier and 
sailor; and these deserve some consideration against the arguments of 
General Pipeclay and Admiral Tartar. Ten years’ experience may have 
made us ourselves a little enthusiastic in favour of pogonotrophy ; but if 
a total immunity from toothache, relaxed uvula, coughs, colds, and all 
the host of rheums be any inducement, then we can cordially recommend 
the beard in all its glory. 











Che Wimbledon Meeting. 


Ir is rather an ominous sign that in the second year of its existence the 
National Rifle Association, after all that it has effected for the benefit of 
the great body of Volunteers, should be compelled to make an earnest 
appeal for the funds necessary to keep it in operation. It appears 
to have reached a very peculiar and unpleasant stage of its existence, 
when all men speak well of it, but few subscribe. There must be some 
reason for so strange a position. Perhaps the public may have thought 
that a full-grown Association, starting at once into such very vigor- 
ous operation,—with a numerous committee of Lords and Members of 
Parliament, with the Secretary of War at its head, and the presence of 
the Queen to grace its opening meeting, publishing its rules and regula- 
tions for the guidance of the Volunteers, and neither asking advice nor 
assistance from them,—seemed too substantial to require the vulgar aid of 
their subscriptions for its maintenance. Even now the appeal of Lord 
Elcho has a military ring, like the word of command. The Volunteers are 
advised to “ bully their commanding officers, to bully their colonels, and 
never let them rest until they subscribe.” It is with some hesitation that 
we write these lines, as we would not willingly be suspected of a desire 
to undervalue the great good which this Association has effected, or of 
wishing to force too literal a construction on Lord Elcho’s frank and good- 
natured appeal. In endeavouring to trace and point out the faint lines 
of discontent which we believe to exist, we do so only as children trace 
out the wave-marks on the sand, in the certainty that the next tide will 
obliterate them. 

That some such discontent does exist, the state of the Association 
funds seems to indicate. Neither the prestige of the great names con- 
nected with it, nor Lord Elcho’s appeal, have as yet been effectual in in- 
ducing the public to subscribe sufficiently. The great body of Volunteers 
have only looked on with a sort of puzzled interest as the Association 
extended its operations, created small counterparts of itself in the dif- 
ferent counties, and by imposing every where its own code of rules and 
regulations most effectually prevented the introduction of any improve- 
ment which experience might suggest, or any novelty which might add 
to the attraction of the meetings. The idea of a benevolent despotism 
supported by voluntary contributions, deserved success from its novelty, 
and it has only failed in one particular. ‘’Tis money makes the mill to 
go,” and the windmill on Wimbledon Common is no exception to the 
universal rule; so at the second revolution of the sails the axle squeaks 
ominously, and the miller and his men hold urgent counsel together. 

Lord Elcho complains that the public at large, who do not practise 
rifle-shooting, care little to look at it, and considers that they have not yet 
been sufficiently inoculated with the Swiss virus. He deduces the moral 
that the Volunteers must look only to their own body for support. Would 
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it not be a more simple and satisfactory solution of the difficulty if the 
Association could succeed in making ritle-shooting so attractive that the 
public could practise and take an interest in it? This is the case in Swit- 
zerland, and might be the case in England; but, as has been well re- 
marked, the last meeting at Wimbledon bore about the same relation to 
a Swiss “ Tir National” that a solemn funeral does to a merry wedding. 

Let us take the case of a member of the general public, who has only 
an indistinct idea of rifle-practice, and goes down to Wimbledon to see 
what it is like. On reaching the ground, he pays his shilling and enters 
the enclosure. After admiring the pretty encampment and neat rows of 
coloured flags at the entrance, he sees before him three-quarters of a mile 
of most unlevel walking over a peaty turf, plentifully intersected with 
gnarled roots and “ grips,” which afford him full occupation in trying to 
keep his feet as he stumbles along. Far to the right he sees the long 
black line of butts, and is bewildered by the cabalistic signs V 14, A 2, 
&ec. reared at their summits like a gigantic algebraic equation along the 
sky. If he be of a sanguine disposition, he has invested another shilling 
in the purchase of a gaily-tinted programme, and devotes a quarter of an 
hour to studying the technology of rifle-shooting. Having succeeded 
more or less in the mastery of this abstruse subject, he finds his way at 
last to a firing party, where he probably stares persistently at the wrong 
target, and bewilders the minds of inquiring bystanders by explaining 
aloud the wrong meaning of the wrong signals at every shot which is fired. 

But even this employment soon becomes monotonous. He has no 
means of ascertaining who is firing, or how the shooting which he sees 
and does not understand is affecting the result—probably he cannot even 
learn what is the prize which is being contended for. At a horse-race 
his “ correct card” would give him all these particulars, and he could see 
with his own eyes whether gray headed green, or if red passed them both 
at acanter. He begins to look about him for some other amusement, but 
none is provided. He has heard of Aunt Sally, and feels as if her well- 
known face and protuberant pipe would be a relief. Alas, this year she 
has been banished from the pool-targets as vulgar, and though “ Coker- 
nuts, three shies a penny” abound outside the enclosure, he has marked 
the stern notice “ No re-admission” above the entrance-gates. Finally, he 
finds his way to Mr. Donald’s refreshment-tent, and by listening to the 
conversation of incoming Volunteers gets a better notion of the progress 
of the day than his own eyes could have given him, however closely em- 
ployed on the ground. 

If those gentlemen who complain of the public not appreciating or 
attending to the shooting had mixed with the spectators at the Swiss 
target, where the hits could be readily seen and understood, and if they 
had marked the general interest and ready appreciation of the bystanders, 
they would have been convinced that the interest taken in the shooting 
by the public will depend entirely upon how far it can be rendered intel- 
ligible to them. The system of marking by flags requires careful atten- 
tion and some experience to understand it; but when, as in the Swiss 
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plan, a black spot appears on the white target, every one understands at 
once that the bullet has hit that point, and can appreciate the ill-luck of 
the shooter who misses the centre by only an inch, or the good luck of 
the one who just hits within the edge of the target. 

That the public did not come in greater numbers to view the shooting, 
is easily explained by the simple fact that they were apparently neither 
invited nor expected by the promoters of the meeting. Even the charge 
for admission to the ground was nowhere publicly advertised or announced 
until the third or fourth day, though of course it might be learnt by in- 
quiry at the offices of the Association. Last year the charge varied from 
half-a-crown to one shilling. This year it was a shilling on all the days; 
but this is nowhere stated in any of the preliminary announcements. 
Last year there were at least flowers and music, and the ceremony of the 
opening day, to attract the public. This year there were none of these 
adjuncts. The Council did not even think it necessary to say a few 
words of welcome to the Volunteers who had responded to its invitation. 
There is nothing more attractive to an Englishman than the sight of a 
compatriot in all the agonies of public speaking ; and, without wishing 
to emulate the enormous and incessant speechifying of the Swiss “irs 
Federaux,” where every separate detachment of riflemen is paraded in 
front of a gaily-decorated platform, and welcomed by a torrent of German 
oratory,—it is certain that a short address from the Chairman and Coun- 
cil of the Association would have been a more graceful commencement of 
the proceedings than the plan actually adopted of turning the Volunteers 
into the field, and setting them to work at once, which, though eminently 
simple and practical, can hardly be expected to prove very attractive asa 
spectacle for visitors. 

If the Council of the Association prefer to confine the proceedings at 
Wimbledon to the simple business of the meeting, and consider that they 
can dispense with the usual adjuncts of an archery-féte or a flower-show, 
they must not complain of the small attendance of the general public, 
who will only go where they can find amusement. Would it detract from 
the dignity of the meeting if, for instance, archery-targets and bows were 
provided for the amusement of the ladies, or the small toy rifles, with a 
range of fifteen or sixteen yards, such as are so numerous in Switzerland 
and Germany? If all Volunteers in uniform were admitted without charge 
after five o’clock, there would be many a march down of the different 
London corps in the fine summer evenings, and the receipts would be pro- 
portionately increased by the friends who would accompany them. 

At all events, the appeal of the Association is one which deserves, and 
it is to be hoped will receive, an energetic response from all classes. The 
necessity of such an institution is universally admitted; and after its full 
establishment, and formal opening by the Queen in person, it would be a 
national disgrace if it should be suffered to expire or languish for want 
of funds to support it. Whatever may be thought upon such minor points 
as the mistakes in its management or the unbusiness-like nature of some 
of its proceedings, we must remember that all such shortcomings are 
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easily amended, and must be careful not to act in the spirit of the cele- 
brated Government architect who, being called to report on the alterations 
required in a certain building, commenced by recommending that the ex- 
isting structure should be pulled down, and another erected on an entirely 
different principle in a totally different position. 

In reviewing the results of the late competition at Wimbledon, we 
have to notice novelties in the prizes, in the targets, in the weapons used, 
in the shooting arrangements, and, finally, the results of the shooting as 
compared with the experience of last year. 

In the prizes, at least, there is no lack of novelty. The capabilities of 
the Wimbledon Meeting as a medium for advertising have not escaped 
the notice of our enterprising manufacturers. How far it is possible or 
advisable to limit this tendency, is a difficult question. It is certainly le- 
gitimate, for instance, for the manufacturers of arms and weapons to take 
advantage of a meeting of this kind to introduce their productions to a 
public specially interested in them, and to offer as prizes such novelties as 
they may think require only to be known to insure their due apprecia- 
tion. With regard to objects of art of all kinds,—silver and gold-smiths’ 
work, and the like,—many winners of prizes may prefer such a trophy of 
their skill, which they can transmit as heirlooms to their children, or keep 
to prove, when the eye has grown dim and the strong arm withered, that 
they were both skilful and steadfas n theirday. The Council wisely set 
apart a tent for the reception of such articles, which was one of the at- 
tractions of the ground. They also imposed an entrance or registration 
fee of five guineas, which, it is to be feared, may have excluded many a 
struggling inventor whose means were not equal to his talent. 

But we find in the list of prizes such articles as engravings, valued at 
ten guineas each, which turn out to be artist’s proofs of the “Meeting 
of the Allied Generals in the Crimea,”—excellent, no doubt, as works of 
art, but not exactly satisfactory representatives of ten sovereigns and a 
half. One gallant officer won two of these engravings, and seemed some- 
what embarrassed at the extent of his good fortune. 

But the prize which excited the most attention was undoubtedly the 
Burnley patent safe, three hundred pounds in weight, and twenty-four in 
value. Many were the speculations hazarded as ‘to whether the winner 
would be expected to carry this off the ground; and it was felt that he 
had disappointed the public when it became known that he had sum- 
marily converted it into “portable property,” in the shape of two silver 
cups. 

In Switzerland, all such gifts are received and apportioned as prizes 
without hesitation; and we read of three fine cheeses from Interlachen, 
valued at 3/., of a patchwork counterpane and pair of slippers, worked by 
three ladies of Chur, and of “25 Flaschen Ryfwein von Peterlingen,” 
given as prizes at the “ Tir Federal.” 

Perhaps the feeling displayed deserves encouragement; but there must 
be some limit to this kind of prizes, and it will be an alarming day when 
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an English Volunteer takes home such a trophy of his skill as a dozen of 
home-made wine from a well-wisher in the country, or a box of Morison’s 
pills, with an illuminated volume of testimonials to their efficacy. 

With respect to the targets, there were many complaints about the 
marking. Inaccuracy and favouritism were in some cases alleged; but 
apparently without any more solid foundation than a desire on the part of 
the speaker to seem to know more than his hearers. However, one very 
circumstantial report was current, to the effect that a marker had been 
placed under arrest for offering to “ make it all right” for one of the firing- 
party at the butt where he was stationed. On being questioned as to how 
he could effect this, he said that they had a good telescope, and could 
easily see who was firing. At the iron targets, where the marker’s butts 
are placed on one side, and at some distance from the target, this would 
certainly be possible; but in the Swiss and pool targets, where the mark- 
ers are stationed directly in front and within the line of fire, it would be 
too dangerous a proceeding to be attempted. 

The Swiss target excited great interest, and many conjectures were 
hazarded as to the way in which the marking was managed, and the cause 
of the peculiar luminous appearance and clearness of its outline, which 
rendered it at 800 yards a far more distinct object than the iron targets 
on each side of it at only 500 yards distance. The arrangement is a very 
simple and effectual one. The markers are placed in a covered mantlet 
or trench directly in front of the butt, and close to the targets, which are 
merely frames of wood covered with canvas, and arranged with a cord 
and pulley like the sashes in a window-frame, so that one is always ele- 
vated as the other is depressed. The mantlet conceals the lower target 
entirely from the view of the shooter, who fires at the upper one. The 
bullet passes through the canvas without any spray or splash of the lead, 
and is received into the butt behind. The marker is furnished with a pole 
surmounted with a disc of iron about fifteen inches in diameter, which he 
places upon the hole made by the bullet, so that it can be distinctly seen 
by the firing party, and then lowers the upper target, which he repairs by 
pasting a small piece of paper on the hole made by the bullet, the lower 
target at the same time rising to take its place ; so that the great loss of 
time in “ washing out” the targets on the usual plan is entirely avoided. 
This target was chosen for shooting off the ties at the long distances, and 
the exactitude with which the position of the shot is marked renders it 
particularly suitable for this purpose. It is much larger than any of the 
targets in general use in Switzerland; and by some miscalculation was 
made in the first instance much too slight to stand against the wind which 
always blows at Wimbledon. For this reason, the proceedings on the 
first two days commenced by the target being blown down upon the heads 
of the markers; but this oversight having been repaired, it was in action 
during the whole of the ensuing week without any further accident. The 
whole arrangement seems to possess many advantages in point of economy, 
accuracy, and safety. This is the first time they have been publicly 
shown in England; but we believe they have been in use for some time 
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at the rifle-range at Sudbury in Derbyshire, belonging to Lord Vernon, 
to whom we are indebted for their introduction into England. 

Another novelty is the electric target of M. Chevalier, which was 
only used for pool shooting. An electric target has been frequently tried, 
and we remember one by Professor Wheatstone being exhibited in a lec- 
ture by Mr. Wilkinson at the Society of Arts in 1856. However, all pre- 
vious arrangements of the kind have failed, in consequence of the me- 
chanism employed to break and make contact being so liable to derange- 
ment from the force and concussion of the bullets. M. Chevalier’s con- 
trivance for obviating this difficulty is a very ingenious one. A small 
hinged piece of iron, like a door-knocker or short pendulum, is fitted at 
the back of the target, and this being thrown out by the concussion of 
the bullet, comes in contact with a metal plate placed behind it, and thus 
completes the electric circuit. These targets appeared to work excel- 
lently at first; but some of them got out of order on the second day, and 
this created a doubt as to the accuracy of the rest, so that at last the 
ordinary marker’s butt was erected in front of them, and the shots were 
signalled in the usual way by flags. The electric indicators were left: 
standing, and revenged themselves for this imputation on their correctness 
by stubbornly refusing to move at all, or else suddenly marking in flat 
contradiction to the signal flags. As these targets have been tried and 
favourably reported upon at Hythe and Aldershott, there is no doubt that 
their comparative failure at Wimbledon was owing to some mismanage- 
ment. One point which obviously required alteration was the way in 
which the connecting wires were simply laid along the ground in the di- 
rect line of fire, and exposed to all the chances of a ricochet ball, or the 
spray of lead, or earth and stones from the butt, striking them. Another 
electric, or, as the inventor calls it, “electrographic,” target was shown 
on the ground, but not tried by actual firing. This target is also self-re- 
cording, and pricks off with a pin the exact position of each shot upon a 
small printed card placed for the purpose. 

The principal novelty in weapons is the Henry rifle, which is stated 
by its admirers to excel even the Whitworth in accuracy of shooting, 
whilst it is evidently a much handier and more elegant arm. The groov- 
ing, in which its chief novelty consists, somewhat resembles that of the 
Whitworth rifle, in being polygonal, that is, the grooves into which the 
bullet is expanded, and which give it the rotatory motion, are flat instead 
of being rounded as in those of the Enfield rifle. Between each pair of 
grooves there is a sharp-pointed, triangular projection, or “land,” which 
serves as an additional guide to the bullet, and prevents any chance of its 
“stripping,” or being blown across the grooves instead of into them. 
This stripping does occasionally happen when heavy charges, such as 
80 grains of powder, are used, with the Whitworth rifle; whilst Mr. 
Henry habitually fires 85 and even 90 grains in his rifles without any 
such accident. The Henry plan of grooving may therefore be considered 
as a legitimate and valuable improvement on the polygonal form pro- 
posed by Mr. Whitworth. 
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The Whitworth rifle itself fully maintained its great reputation for ex- 
cellence of workmanship and accuracy of shooting; but it only requires a 
slight examination of the rifles supplied to the competitors for the Queen’s 
prize to see that they are not, and can hardly be intended to pass for, 
military rifles; and the same must be said of nearly all the small-bore 
rifles exhibited on the ground, including those by Henry, Turner, Edge of 
Manchester, and many others. Target-rifles of great beauty and excel- 
lence they undoubtedly are, and as such may be expected to make better 
shooting than any Government weapon on whatever principle; but the 
first requisite of a military rifle is that it shall not be liable to derange- 
ment in the unavoidable accidents of carrying, travelling, &c. One of 
our fellow-passengers to Wimbledon was a Volunteer who possessed a 
Whitworth rifle, which he expected to yield him golden results at the 
prize and pool targets. On descending from the omnibus at Putney, he 
discovered that the front sight of this rifle had got bent during the jour- 
ney, so as to render any aim impossible. Consoling himself with the idea 
that he could get it repaired at Mr. Whitworth’s tent, he proceeded on 
‘ his way, but on reaching the ground he found that it was gone alto- 
gether, having probably been knocked out of the barrel in getting out of 
the cab, or during the journey. 

The back sight of this year’s prize-rifles is quite as liable to derange- 
ment, being much thinner and more delicate than the former ones, and 
being also without the protection which is afforded by the steps of the 
Enfield-rifle sight. 

But since it is admitted that the accuracy of shooting is improved by 
the delicacy of the sighting, lightness of the trigger, and many points 
which are inadmissible for military purposes, it is important that the line 
of demarcation between target and military rifles should be distinctly 
drawn. If we go into the prize-tent, and examine the beautiful Henry 
rifle given by Lord Vernon, as it lies in its oaken case, “cum omnibus 
suis incidentibus, appendiciis, et pertinentibus,” and if we examine its 
arrangements for shifting the front sight, the back sight, the butt, the 
sun-shades, and the many other contrivances for increasing the accuracy 
or lessening the difficulties of aiming, we shall find that we are approach- 
ing the very peculiarities which were so unmercifully ridiculed in the Swiss 
and American weapons last year. The heavy Swiss rifle, with its bead- 
like front sight covered with a steel ring to keep off the rays of the sun, 
and the back sight surmounted with a steel pendulum, was styled “a 
projectile engine fearfully and wonderfully made;” but whilst the sun 
was shining at Wimbledon this year, we saw many sun-shades extempo- 
rised from the cases of the Whitworth cartridge, and the pendulum, to 
insure the aim being upright, has an English equivalent in a new spirit- 
level, which is extensively used even with the Enfield rifle. So long as 
people can, or fancy they can, make better practice with such additions, 
they will exercise their ingenuity in contriving them. And since even 
hair-triggers and magnifying sights, though strictly forbidden by the 
Council, have their advocates and admirers, would it not be better to set 
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apart one target at which any thing in the shape of a rifle, however com- 
plicated, might be used? 

Only the Whitworth rifles furnished by the Association were allowed 
in the final shooting for the Queen’s prize, and this regulation caused 
some dissatisfaction and discussion in the newspapers a few months since. 
It was urged, and with some reason, that the prizes given to Volunteers 
should be shot for only with the regulation weapon issued to them by 
the Government; that many of them had never seen or fired with any 
other kind of rifle, and that to substitute a very expensive and delicate 
arm during the trials was to give an undue advantage to those whose 
means had enabled them previously to purchase and practise with similar 
weapons. ‘To this the Association replied, that it was desirable to show 
to the world the power and accuracy of English rifles, and the skill of 
our volunteer riflemen at the long distances of 800, 900, and 1000 yards; 
that at these distances the Enfield rifle was practically useless for target- 
shooting, and it was therefore proposed to give to a certain number of the 
best shots the best rifles which could be procured. They promised that 
these rifles should be “of one uniform pattern, with the same sights and 
pull of trigger as the Enfield rifle.’ But the rifles they have issued do 
not fulfil these conditions. The sighting of the Whitworth rifle is of a 
different pattern—very much finer and more delicate, and embarrassing at 
first from the much greater accuracy which is required in aiming. The 
pull of the Whitworth rifle averages 3lbs.; that of the Enfield, 6 lbs. 
As has been before explained, these points only increase the accuracy of 
shooting, if the user is accustomed to them; and to put such a weapon 
into the hands of one who has never used a similar arm, is to embarrass 
instead of serving him. What would be thought of a proposal to select 
the best oarsman from a man-of-war’s crew, and to put him for the first 
time into the most delicate of wager-boats, in order to show to the world 
the skill of En; ‘sh watermen? If the sighting and pull of trigger were 
made, as proposed, the same in the Whitworth rifle as in the Enfield rifle, 
the equality, which is the object of the Association, would be more nearly 
established. 

It is very difficult to form an estimate of the shooting as compared 
with that of last year, since the conditions have been altered in one or 
more points for every distance. 

At Range A, the only one at which the shooting is off the shoulder, 
the distance has been altered from 300 yards in 1860 to 200 in 1861, the 
same size targets and number of shots being retained. 

At 500 and 600 yards the targets have been increased in size from 6 
feet square to 6 by 8 feet, the size of centre 2 feet, and number of shots 
being the same. 

At 800, 900, and 1000 yards, the targets have been increased from 6 
by 10 feet to 6 by 12 feet, the centre enlarged from 2 to 3 feet diameter, 
and the number of shots lessened from 10 to 7 at each distance. 

It will be seen that all these alterations, except the last, are in favour 
of the shooter; and if we judge only by ,the number of points made at 
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each distance, the improvement will of course appear much greater than it 
really is; but making every allowance for these variations, the figures are 
sufficiently satisfactory, and afford great cause for congratulation in every 
respect except one. It should be premised that the detailed report and 
analysis of the shocting has not yet appeared; and in endeavouring to 
form an estimate from the lists as published in the daily papers, we do 
so subject to any alteration that may be necessary; but it is probable 
that this will not sensibly affect the result. 

The first or shortest range, which has been this year altered from 300 
to 200 yards, is the only one at which the shooting takes place “ off the 
shoulder,” Hythe position; and this year the position has been so 
strictly enforced, that the shooting of one competitor was objected to be- 
cause he grasped the rifle with his left hand two inches nearer than he 
should have done according to regulation. Another was stopped when 
in the act of firing, because he was about to pull the trigger with the 
middle finger instead of the fore-finger; another because he rested the 
left arm against the body, in the Swiss fashion, in order to obtain greater 
steadiness. Whoever has had any experience in rifle-shooting, knows 
that the effect of such a baulk as an objection of this kind made at the 
moment of firing is to completely destroy any thing like steadiness or 
accuracy of shooting for the time; and since all men are not made strictly 
according to regulation-pattern, it is a question whether some slight 
latitude might not be allowed in minor points like these. 

The lists of the first day’s shooting gave only the names of those 
competitors who had succeeded in making 8 points and upwards at the 
distance of 200 yards, it being assumed that this number was necessary 
to afford any chance of success. The correctness of this view was proved 
by the fact that the names thus given did actually include every one who 
obtained a sufficient total in the first stage to be entitled to compete for 
the longer distance in the Queen’s prize. 

If we take the Hythe returns of shooting for 1860, we find that the 
average at 200 yards is 5°80 points, and the average at 300 yards is 3:25. 
In the same proportion, a minimum of 8 points at 200 yards would give 
about 5 points at 800. We may, therefore, assume that the shooting of 
those who made 8 points and upwards this year was equal to the shoot- 
ing of those who made 5 points and upwards last year. 

In 1860, the number of competitors was 299, of whom 85, or more 
than 28 per cent, made 5 points and upwards at 300 yards. 

In 1861, the number of competitors being 720, only 120, or less than 
17 per cent, made 8 points and upwards at 200 yards. 

If this calculation be correct, we shall find, when the total averages 
are published, that the shooting at the shortest distance is much below 
what might have been anticipated from the experience of last year. The 
very unfavourable state of the weather on the first and second days had 
no doubt much to do with this. During the shooting of the Middlesex 
corps on Thursday, the firing was obliged to be suspended, after being 
continued for some time in a perfect storm of wind and rain. But we 
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believe that there exists another reason for this falling off, in the fact that 
extreme accuracy at short ranges, and in firing from the shoulder, is 
neither attempted nor encouraged in the military system of instruction. 
General Hay is reported to have said on one occasion that he would as 
soon play at marbles as shoot at a less distance than 500 yards; and this 
expression has been adopted by many of our Volunteers in a way which 
was certainly never contemplated by its author. To a rifleman of im- 
mense skill and experience, perfected by almost daily practice with every 
description of weapon, it is very natural that the interest of shooting 
should fail unless accompanied by a certain amount of difficulty ; but it 
will be very unfortunate if the affectation of being a long-range shot 
should lead our Volunteers to neglect the shorter distances, which would 
be acting in much the same spirit as if a man should decline to walk any 
more because he has learnt to run tolerably well. It was at this very 
distance of 200 yards that we were so thoroughly beaten last year by the 
Swiss, who borrowed our own weapons, and carried off five prizes out of 
seven with them. We urge this point, because we believe its importance 
is not sufficiently appreciated by our Volunteers. There are many Lon- 
don corps who might procure a practice-range of 200 or 300 yards within 
an easy distance, but who prefer to wait until they can get a long range 
some miles out of town, where it takes a day’s journey to visit it,—and 
consequently the opportunities for practice are few and far between. To 
such it may be instructive to point out that this year the Queen’s prize 
has been won by a member of one of the only two corps (the Victoria and 
South Middlesex) who have a short-range practice-ground at their head- 
quarters, and that the prize was really decided as much by the number 
of points made at the short distance as by the shooting at long range, 
since, according to the regulations of the Association, all ties were de- 
cided by the shooting at the Ranges A, B, and C. 

Last year, at Range B, 500 yards, the gross score of the forty com- 
petitors for the Queen’s prize was 192, giving an average of 4'8. This year, 
the corresponding number was 200, giving an average of ‘5; but this was 
at a target increased in size by one-fourth, as before explained. 

At Range C, 600 yards, the gross score of the forty was last year 
142; average, 35. This year, the gross score is 176; average, 4°4, at a 
target similarly increased. 'The corrected average for this increased size 
of target would be 4:39. At this distance, therefore, we find the first 
improvement to the extent of 0:01 per cent! 

So far the figures are not very satisfactory; but, fortunately, on ex- 
amining the score at the longer ranges, we find the improvement is very 
striking. 

In 1860, at the final stages of 800, 900, and 1000 yards, thirty-eight 
competitors made a gross score of 380 points, firing 10 rounds at each 
distance. This gives an average of 10 points, and in the same proportion 
? rounds would give a figure of 7. 

In 1861, 39 competitors made a score of 451, with only 7 rounds 
at each distance, giving an average of 11°56. If we deduct one-sixth for 
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the increased size of target, the average will be 9°64, against the figure 
of 7 assumed for last year, showing an increase of nearly 38 per cent at 
the long ranges. 

The unfavourable state of the weather renders more striking the 
extraordinary shooting of some of the Volunteers; and there were many 
individual instances of precision far exceeding any thing recorded last 
year. Mr. Dickens, of the Victoria Rifles, made 13 points, the highest 
possible number being only 15. To attain this score of 18, three of his 
five shots must have hit the bull’s-eye, of 8 inches diameter, and the re- 
maining two within the circle of 2 feet. Sergeant Duggan, of the 26th 
Lancashire, made 12 points; and Mr. Jopling, who finally proved the 
victor, was one of six who made 11 points. 

In the All Comers’ prizes, the Swiss, who were such formidable com- 
petitors last year, did not appear at all, their own “ Tir Federal” at Stanz 
having opened on the same day as the Wimbledon Meeting this year. 
At 200 yards last year, Piése, of Geneva, won the first prize with 12 
points. ‘This year there were not less than five who made the same num- 
ber, and five who made 11. This is a great improvement, and our friends, 
had they visited us again, would not have found quite so easy a victory 
this time. 

At 500 yards, the highest score in 1860 was 7 points, made by Mr. 
Brooks. In 1861 there were four of 9 points and eight of 8 points each. 

At 600 yards, in 1860, the highest score was 6. ‘This year there are 
three of 8 and eleven of 7 points at the same distance. 

An examination of the prize-lists suggests many curious reflections ; 
but want of space prevents more than the indication of a few of them. 
In the first place, the Volunteers from the country do not appear to have 
any advantage over the city population. The office-desk and the ware- 
house send forth marksmen able to compete on equal terms with the 
dweller on the hill-side or the open plain. Last year the county of Mid- 
dlesex sent eight of the forty competitors for the Queen’s prize; this year 
it sends ten, or one-fourth of the whole number. Neither youth, health, 
nor strength are indispensable. The act of firing is as much mental as 
physical; and the man who has most carefully attended to the preliminary 
instruction, and who has mastered the laws of the construction and flight 
of projectiles, is generally the one whose bullets go nearest to the mark. 
Previous occupations have naturally some influence. The educated hand 
and eye of an artist come readily into a straight line, where a beginner 
finds a difficulty ; but the only indispensable requisites for success in rifle- 
shooting are unremitting application and hard study. If the Volunteers 
during the coming winter attend steadily to their “ position” and “ aim- 
ing” drill, and endeavour to understand the reasons for the rules which 
are laid down for them, we may hope to find next year as great an im- 
provement at all ranges as the present year shows only in those immense | 
distances, where (to quote the words of one of our Swiss visitors last year) 
“the target of six feet square appears in front of the rifle as an inappreci- 
able point, which the slightest movement displaces in all its extent.” 





Che Corporal’s Story, 


By tue Autnor or “ Joun’s Wire.” 


Day after day, week after week, year after year, a constant source of 
misery to me has been—Pens. Never have I held the thing I desire in 
this sort. I dream of the pen I want: hard, soft, firm, yielding, “mystic, 
wonderful !” an enchanted oar, with which I could swiftly drive my 
mind-gondola along the silent canals of manuscript; a magic feather, 
astride which my fancy could soar, as joyful as a witch on a broomstick. 
A metal pen in my fingers is an insulting mockery, a stupid practical 
joke—lI would as lief write with your knitting- needle, madam. All 
manner of ready-made quills that ever I tried are almost as disheartening. 
And nobody can mend a pen to please me, and I never could mend one 
to please myself. Stop,—one man once made me a pen that approached 
my ideal, my dream-quill; but he went to Australia immediately after- 
wards, and one can’t wait for a pen from the antipodes to write an article 
for next month’s Zemple Bar. Yes, Mr. Editor, it’s very easy to stand 
over me like an apocalyptic angel and say, “Write!” but I should just like 
to show you this pen. Sir, one may be an author of genius (and I never said 
I was not) without being a conjuror, and one need be that kind of dealer 
in black art to write you off a glib manuscript with this instrument, or 
yonder drawerful of its likes. I get it along sometimes on its front, some- 
times on its back, which gives my writing the most ridiculously chequered 
appearance, and frightfully disturbs the working of my intellect-ma- 
chinery. ‘here! no sooner do I press it on its face, in the normal and 
decorous attitude of a pen, than its legs begin to slide outward, like the 
clown’s in the pantomime, when he wanted to demonstrate to the house 
that the angles between his legs and body were equal to two right 
angles. To keep the nibs soft I have put half a dozen quills together in 
a brass ink-cap, where they stand up to the shank in a black quagmire. 
Idare not pull them out. Idid pull one out once: it surpassed in horror 
any object I ever beheld, — feathered with mould, and bearded with 
slimy flakes. 

Ah, when that revengeful old fairy came to my christening because 
nobody asked her, and for my parents’ sin dipped me in ink, her benevo- 
lent sister might at least have hung a bundle of fairy goose-quills about 
the babe’s neck. 

The upshot of which preambling is, that I heartily hate writing, which 
we will, if you please, attribute in great measure to that fatality in my 
pen-dispensation. I could, if I had time, occupy myself very agreeably by 
the hour together, lying with closed eyes making comments to myself on 
the scroll of thought unfolded to me, but I seldom find courage (or pen) 
for the task of transcription. I can’t think how people find time to admire 
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their own faces, their pantaloons, or their petticoats, the tie of their cra- 
vats or ribbons. Whole histories pass through my head while I am wash- 
ing my hands, and a series of stereoscopic views before my mind’s eye 
while I am buttoning my sleeves. I am apt to go into brown studies 
about all kinds of tough problems, ways and means, and what not; then 
suddenly, perhaps, I fall out of the world of thought into that of feeling, 
and some tender remembrance loosens the source of tears. 

But the fancies, reflections, recollections that thus suggest themselves 
to me are but wild-winged visitants, that come and go as they will; or 
if now and then I shoot them flying, I find, like Byron when he shot 
that eagle in Albania, their bright and eager eyes grow filmy and glazed. 
Now I never saw an eagle’s nest, but suddenly, at this moment, I seem to 
do so, on a wild, iron-looking, lichened rock, a desert amphitheatre of granite 
cliffs around, echoing the scream of the broad-winged bird-king as he 
slowly wheels down to that single black rock, all splashed with white 
guano. And now I hardly know why that savage vignette, the rough 
draught of fancy, has dissolved into this view from nature, which ilius- 
trates a page or two of memory. 

A rugged cape, and an old tower, dear to sea-fowl, itself like an eagle, 
hoary with the sea-spray and the lapse of years, its talons clamped to the 
iron rock. On the tall cliff above the tower, a small battery. Here was 
a garden, occupying the extreme angle of the cape, and shaped like a 
carpenter’s square. One side faced the setting sun and a parky head- 
land across the mouth of a broad river; the other, towards the south and 
the sea. It seemed a place for a beacon, at once lonely and command- 
ing. 

A few years ago, when I was living for a short time in a certain great 
seaport town, this garden was one of my favourite haunts in the summer 
evenings. The variety of views from thence was quite wonderful, and 
just now I seem to see them as distinctly as if they still spread before my 
eyes in the fading daylight. This narrow north side of the enclosure looks 
sheer down on the long quay, sloping to north-east of a huge building 
of gray stone, covering many acres with its symmetrical lines of yards 
and offices. 

At regular intervals along the quay stand cranes, so clean and quiet 
they look as if they could be never used. The yards are filled with 
great tanks, and the whole place seems always as still as a church, and 
as neatly furled up as the mainsail of a man-of-war. Never seeing a soul 
in this mysterious magazine, I wonder when all those ships that are put 
in commission get their supplies hoisted on board, as I am assured they do, 
by those silent cranes. 

North-west, the river winds far up; the farther bank dark with woods 
under the golden west, the nearer crowned with the columns, batteries, 
chimneys, and churches of a town all gray in evening shadow. Lower 
down, on the water’s edge, lie the huge windowed gables of the docks. 
The broad space between the banks, reflecting the pale tints of the sky, 
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is here and there blotted with the dark hulls and low masts of the ship- 
ping ; tall masts and spars, and rigging of other ships, rise over the houses 
that screen the bay in which they lie. Groups of smaller craft are hud- 
dled in the numerous creeks of the indented coast. 

A thin blue line of vapour winds about the turret-tops of the great 
house in yonder park across the water. Those grounds open beautifully, 
I know, into deep solemn glades as you glide in a boat near the low 
rocks that echo the lapping water. But I object to that bit of artificial 
ruin, that cheat of Gothic window and buttress—placed picturesquely 
enough, to be sure, but I detected the forgery even at a distance. 

To the battery I have mentioned was appended a cot for a Corporal of 
Marines, and the garden-platform from whence I have shown you my 
fading panorama was his demesne. He expended all his ingenuity in 
making the place neat and pretty. He constructed rustic seats, con- 
trived queer little paths between the flower-beds, and built a parapet-wall 
of sods, which on the west side crowned a sheer precipice, and on the other 
merged into a slope of short grass, which clothed the summit of the 
cliff. From the angle of the garden you looked right down into the top 
of that old round tower; and there the active-minded Corporal erected 
another little islet of garden, conveying rich fine mould there to nourish 
his nursery. This little brown enclosure down there looked to me like a 
large penny-piece. In the cellars of the tower he preserved his delicate 
plants and garden-roots in winter. 

One evening the dusk had come while I was prolonging my walk in 
the Corporal’s garden. All that panorama I have described had put on a 
new aspect in the deep twilight. Sometimes I looked out over the dark 
expanse of sea, catching the ruby star of the lighthouse, just lit up; 
sometimes my eye rested on the sails of a schooner gliding from the deep 
water of the east, past the citadel, and turning into the river’s mouth; 
while my ear caught the slow plash of a pair of sculls below, plied by 
some fisher in his punt, dimly visible. I saw the stars of heaven quickly 
and silently taking up their known places, and, reddened by their pale gold, 
the stars of earth glowing out like lighted coals from the black solid tracts 
of land, or settling in clusters among the gray town- towers. 

Then I heard the outer gate-latch tinkle, and suddenly, the breathing 
of a dog, that darted like an arrow at my heels, but there stopped, curling 
himself short, and drawing back his nose. I stooped to pat his head, but 
before I could reach it he was off, playing the sentinel on the sod parapet- 
wall, and going his rounds, sometimes uttering half a dozen short barks, 
darting down the green wall on the other side, and returning to the 
garden at another place. 

Meantime up came the Corporal, who, carrying the back of two 
fingers to his cap, thought it necessary to reassure me as to the inoffen- 
sive disposition of his little terrier, and harmless intentions towards my 
legs. Then he unlocked the door of his cabin and went in. He had not 
shut it when I presently passed his little house on my way to the garden 
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wicket, and I saw the Corporal sitting in his cell eating his dry supper 
of bread-and-cheese by the light of a dim candle. There was no fire in 
the grate for so much as a kettle to sit and sing on, and the little den 
looked blank and uncheery enough. However, seeing me pause, the 
contented master of this poor castle very genially invited me in, and in I 
went. I took a seat, and then some tobacco out of my pocket, and asked 
him if he could lend mea pipe. He produced one whose bowl, once white, 
was now a shining jet. Its fate, I thought, did not resemble that which 
stirred the impatience of the Ithacan king (tired, like me, of his Pen) “To 
rest unburnished, not to shine in use.” 

As we sat opposite to each other, calmly inhaling the kindly vapour, I 
looked round me at the queer gear that lay about in that narrow cell, and 
lastly at the Corporal himself, while he hospitably exerted all his conver- 
sational powers to entertain his guest. 

He was a dry, wizened little man, of sixty or thereabouts ; his face, 
carved with a myriad of crooked wrinkles, depended for its expression 
on the working of those furrows, which were so deep and so mobile that 
they quite obliterated his small features. In fact, I couldn’t be sure he 
had any. His eyes were two wrinkles, his nose two more, and his mouth 
another. I conversed with his wrinkles, and these struck me as amiable 
and rather monkeyish. However he gave the lie, by his shrewd remarks, 
to the conclusions most people would have drawn from his straightened 
forehead. Grinning with good humour in his lonely and comfortless 
cabin, he expatiated on the misery of the great man who owned that 
palace in the park across the- water, and whose incurable sickness poi- 
soned his splendid existence. 

“‘ Now,” said he, “look’ee here, young gen’leman, bayn’t I better as 
I be, sixpence a day and a crust and a onion, and my precious health, 
than that there poor lord always a hailin’?—that I be,” quoth the Corpo- 
ral, answering himself with cheerful promptitude before he replaced his 
pipe in his wrinkle. 

This was the first of many visits I paid him; and the honest man, 
presently taking me into his confidence, unbosomed himself of a vast 
amount of personal matters, private perplexities, family jangles, small 
joys and grievances, human hopes, fears, and recollections, such as even 
the dry little soul of this very insignificant fellow-creature must needs 
have its share of, like the rest of us. 

You see the old fellow led but a solitary life after sundown, there on 
his cape; and talking cannot after all be comfortably dispensed with 
altogether, by the most taciturn. The pent-up stream eddies in the brain 
wearily. I dare say it hurts the lungs not to talk, and it is certain that 
the Corporal’s voice had an unused rusty creak in it. So had Virgil's, I 
suppose, when Dante met him in hell, hoarse with long silence. So 
it came to pass that when the Corporal’s pent-up stream was loosened 
by my touch, it washed down all manner of waifs and strays and tangles 
of odd things that had accumulated in the dry channels. 
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Behold me perpetually called on for sympathy on a variety of sub- 
jects: now about his smoky chimney, “which it smokes so when the 
door’s to, I be obligated to put the fire out when I goes out myself ;” 
now I must listen with rapture to a bewilderingly vociferous quintet of 
canaries of his own rearing, and accept it as an improvement on a grove- 
ful of nightingales; also I must be profoundly interested in the domestic 
crisis of that young wedded pair who have just built their nest,—a thing 
to hear of, not to see, for when I evince an inclination to do so, the Cor- 
poral hastily makes a polite but peremptory demonstration with his pipe. 
Then a letter is produced “from my son in the Ingees; and would you 
be so kind as read it out? which I don’t read myself, and might be a 
sergeant now if so been I could.” ‘The letter has been locked in his 
drawer a month, for he is chary of his family secrets. He cannot read 
print any more than hand-writing; but he possesses a limited library of 
nine brown-complexioned books on a shelf, consisting, I ascertain, of de- 
votional works and belles-lettres, and ranging from the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress to that of Jack Shepherd. 

The Corporal sees me fingering his library, and observes that they 
books belonged to his second wife ; adding, meditatively, “‘Ifso been my 
wife she wer’”—and immediately claps his pipe into his wrinkle, as if it 
were a leak that was letting out too much and must be stopped. 

I perceive that his friendship for me, though sincere, is yet too new 
for that complete abandon which it may one day attain, and that the 
Corporal locks up his skeleton in his cupboard until he judges “the time 
is ripe to lift the veil.” I know very well he will lift it some day, and 
I stifle impatience and indiscreet curiosity, and change the conversation. 
Then I hear all kinds of stories—a flow of gossip that fails not,—about 
the sick lord yonder, about the officers, about lotteries, and strange mis- 
haps that have befallen friends of his in selling tickets which afterwards 
got prizes; about himself, his tremendous luck,—how he once won so 
much as eleven shillin’ at some game of chance. 

I note a slate hanging on the wall, and ask if it happens that he can 
write without being able to read. Sartinly not; and as he does not seem 
to know, himself, why he keeps the slate there, or the books on the shelf, 
I conclude that he looks on them vaguely as the ornamental features 
of his furniture. Or I think, perhaps, he sometimes plays some game of 
chance slily with himself on this tablet. 

One night I found myself walking by moonlight towards the Corpo- 
ral’s garden, led by the blessed calm, and fresh and cloudless beauty of 
the hour. As I came near the little enclosure, I perceived that the walls 
shone with a peculiar lustre, and discovered, on reaching them, that they 
were freshly covered with a coating of whitewash. The wicket I found 
bolted, but seeing a light in the lattice, and the cottage-door open, I 
hailed the Corporal. 

Instantly the little yellow terrier came running to my feet with a loud 
breathing as usual, then stopped suddenly short to smell my boots, which 
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appearing to satisfy him of my identity, he rushed off. Meantime the 
veteran, advancing like a walking clothes-horse, saluted me and drew the 
gate-bolt. 

“Well, Corporal,” quoth I, “so you have been whitewashing ?” 

“Yes, sir. Hav’ee seed the castle ?” 

“The castle!” I gasped, almost breathless. “You don’t mean to say” 
(very slowly, in an emphatic whisper),-—“ you don’t mean to say, Corporal, 
you have been whitewashing that old tower?” 

“Oh, yes, I have, sir,” answered the infatuated marine, with a con- 
ceited grin, thinking that my surprise arose from admiration of himself 
and his wonderful industry.—“ Oh, yes, 1 have, sir, it wasn’t no trouble, 
while I wer’ whitewashing about. I likes to see every thing neat and clean, 
sir.” 

“You wretched, good-for-nothing, old conceited stick !” I internally 
ejaculated, giving way to my immense vexation. I could hardly help 
laughing out next moment at the absurdity of the man, going and white- 
washing every thing he could lay his hands on! 

I went to the corner of the garden, and, looking down, there indeed 
I beheld in the full moonlight that beautiful old tower, all its weather- 
worn, lichened, gray stones for ever disappeared, like a fine old picture 
under the restorer’s ruthless hand, a fresco of Raffaelle touched up by Carlo 
Maratta,—gone for ever, mind ; transformed into a cake of pipe-clay. 

“You dreadful old wizened prig! I could find it in my heart to tumble 
you out over your turf parapet into the water;’—so I vengefully said in 
my heart, angered again by the aspect of his white misdeed. 

Meantime the unsuspecting object of this summary reflection had 
stooped his wooden frame to gather a bunch of wall-flowers, the only ones 
he could find, which he presented to me, touching his cap. The contrast 
between his courteous little act and my fierce thought struck me. I felt 
ashamed, as that soft unconscious answer turned away my wrath. As 
. for the Corporal, he thought I had all along been in an ecstasy of admi- 
ration of him and his handiwork, and was full of self-complacent wrinkles. 

However, I required a little time, and a few turns in the sweet pacify- 
ing moonlight, to put me thoroughly in good-humour with him again; 
so I announced my intention of smoking a pipe in his cot presently. The 
poor fellow took the hint, though probably feeling snubbed by the tem- 
porary check to his loquacity, touched his eternal cap, and very docilely 
retired to another part of his enclosure, where he proceeded to overhaul 
the shirts and stockings he had been washing, and had hung out to dry. 

Now, looking over the north side of the garden, I see, far down, a 
policeman advance in the broad moonlight to that part of the quay 
directly under the lofty rock. The solitary figure below seems to stare 
up wistfully at the solitary figure above, and I even think he tries to hail 
me. But if he does, his attempt fails; articulation requires a greater 
effort than his spell-bound condition admits of, or the abortive essay at 
sociability perishes half-way up the cliff. It is flung at me, but, like too 
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short a cast, reaches not, and falls back on his own solitary police-heart. 
I shout to him; but then, like the ghost of Ajax accosted by Ulysses in 
the ultra-Cimmerian vestibule of hell, he turns proudly away his plated 
buttons, and stalks down the lonely avenue of cranes. 

I spent ten minutes pacing about the well-known garden-paths,—now 
resting my eyes from the white effulgence of the moonlight by gazing 
into the great soft shadows of that enchanted-looking isle across the 
water; now straining them upon a black indefinite object in the gulfy 
gloom, which I knew to be a bark, but could not make out clearly,—and 
then I felt quite amiable and reconciled, and went to smoke a pipe in the 
Corporal’s cot. By this time he was sitting by his dim candle mending 
a bird-cage, but when I appeared, put his work away with a smiling wel- 
come in every wrinkle. The cheerful good-nature of the poor old fellow 
touched me. 

“Corporal,” said I, presently, “why don’t you marry again? This 
cot of yours would be twice as snug with a tidy little woman doing about 
in it.” 

The Corporal’s wrinkles looked suddenly grave; he stroked his little 
dog without answering a word. Tip had as usual curled himself up on 
the rude sort of sofa close beside his master. It was a pretty, clean, small 
creature, whity-brown, with short sleek hair, and black eyes and nose,— 
beautiful eyes, like a fawn’s. 

“ Look’ee here, sir !”—said the Corporal at length, suddenly bursting 
out, and as suddenly stopping short. 

“Well, Corporal ?” 

“Well, now, look’ee here. I’ve long been minded to tell’ee a bit of 
my ’ist’ry. Only I hardly liked to trouble’ee ; and its nought so pleasant 
to tell about, neither. But it du sound as romantic as a book, to be 
sure; and then it ’ud giv’ee the benefit of my exper’ence, and might im- 
prove’ee.” 

Expressing my sincere desire to be improved, I wooed into utterance 
the coy but hardly reluctant Clio. I cannot do better than leave the 
Corporal to tell you his bit of history just as he told it me. You will find 
the integrity of his native Doric not a little impaired by a florid cockney- 
ism. 

“My first wife had been dead a matter of two year, when I had oc- 
casion to go up to Lunnon. That wer’ ten year ago last Whitsuntide. 
I lodged with a young widder-wumman who kep herself by letting 2 room 
or two in her leetle house. Nobody recommended her petticler, only my 
sister-in-law, she lived near by, and she says, 

“ «Mrs. Crick’s got a room to let, and I don’t see as you could du 
better.’ 

“So I took her room, and tidy and clean it wer’, and a good-looking 
young wumman she wer’. I'll tell’ee what she wer’ like. 

“She wer’ in her twenty-eight, and looked a bit less; as fine a figure 
of a wumman as ever you see, and two inca taller than I be. She'd a 
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white skin, and a pair of big brown-coloured eyes that downright daz- 
zled’ee,—as handsome eyes they was as ever you see. She'd a lot of 
smooth black hair stowed away under her neat cap. She’d all manner of 
queer childish ways of goin’ on: she’d fly into passions about nothin’, 
and then cry, and call herself all the hard names she could lay her tongue 
to: minute after she’d burst out laughin’, just like a poll-parrot,—and 
nothin’ laughs sweeter. She were real Scotch for thriftiness; but she al- 
ways dressed neat and respectable, and of Sundays went to church in her 
black silk gownd and laylock ribbons,—who but she! I took notice how 
she never runn’d into debt a farden, and paid down on the nail for every 
loaf that com’d into the house. She could read and write beautiful, she 
could. They books was hern, and she often read ’em out to me. 

“ Well, there she wer’, and just as she wer’ I took a very petticlar 
fancy to her, and I made up my mind pretty soon if she’d have me I’d 
have she. Traps I wer’n’t ezackly to call a handsome young man, even 
ten year back, but I wer’n’t onpleasant in my ways with wimmen when I 
laid myself out for to please ’em. Long and short of it be, Mrs. Crick 
didn’t say no when I come to ask her to accept of me. 

“So we fixed the weddin’-day, and she turned to and settled all her 
matters as sharp and spry as ’torney’s work. She giv’d up the lease of 
her leetle house to a friend, and sold her furnitur’; and if she’d kep’ the 
money it wer’ hers to kip. But no; she brings it to me, and she guv’ 
me a kiss, and she says, 

“<There,’ says she, ‘ain’t I feathered our nest for my old man and 
me,’ she says, laughin’ fit to crack herself. 

‘She had her faults, but she wer’ as kind as the hangels to me, she 
wer’, and wer’ never other—never. But, to be sure, what a cur’ous young 
wumman she wer’! Day before the weddin’ she says to me, 

““ «Mr. Tribbets, have you got a dog ?” says she. 

“So I told her I had (which wer’ Tip’s mother). 

“‘¢ And be you fond of ’un?’ says she. 

“So I said, well, I wer’ fond of the dog; and a good’un she wer’ for 
varmin. 

“¢ Does your dog worrit cats ?’ says she. 

“ ¢ Well, she du,’ says I. 

“ <Oh, very well,’ says she; ‘then I’ll kill my cats to-night.’ 

“She had three on ’em. 

“So I says, ‘ Why, what for, Anne, my dear? You could give ’em 
away,’ I says, ‘or you could bring ’em down home, and I'll teach Vic 
(which wer’ Tip’s mother) not to touch on ’em.’ 

“ *No,’ says she, ‘I won't have it; I'll kill’em. I won't take ’em to 
be worrited by your dog; and I won’t leave ’em to be kicked and 
starved and months a-dying, or have their skins draw’d over their heads 
and sold afore they’re dead.’ 

“ «How will you kill ’em?” says I. 

“ ¢ Prooshian hacid,’ says she. 
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“So that night about eleven, as I wer’ duing about in my room, pack- 
ing up my box to go down home next day, I heerd footsteps on the stairs, 
and I goes to the door. There she wer’, a-going up to kill the cats. 
She’d got a pair of black gloves on her hands, and a candle in one, and a 
leetle file-bottle in t’other. The cats was all shut up in a spare room. It 
made my flesh creep a’most to see her, it looked so like murder. But I 
cou’dn’t help going up after her. 

“There wer’ a mite of a kit and two big old Toms,—one black, t’other 
black and greenish. They was expecting their suppers; and when she 
opened the door and went into the room, they all com’d round close to 
her petticoats, looking up at her, and twirling about their tails. Fust she 
shut the two Toms into a cupboard ; then she calls the leetle kit, and takes 
it in her lap, and opens its mouth, and puts a drop of pison on its tongue. 
It was dead in a moment, and she made me put it outside of the door. 
Then she has out the green and black ’un, sarves him sim’ler, and he’s 
put outside; lastly, she lets out the big black ’un. It’s my ’pinion 
the beast had his suspicions, he took such a deal of coaxin’ to come to 
her; and then she asked me to hold’un, which I did, agin the grain. I 
never see nothing frightfuller than the look of that there big black Tom 
when she’d dropt the drop on his tongue. He glared at her out of them 
starin’ green eyes of his’n with a downright revengeful look, just like a 
Christian. She wer’ a bit frightened; for he made a sort of move to 
spring, but fell down dead next moment. Then we took up the little 
dead kit, and them two great beasts by the heels, and we carried ’em 
down-stairs. I felt blessed queer, for all the world as if I’d helped to 
commit murder—I did indeed. 

“ Next day we was married, and com’d down home to this place. 
We was so happy as possible for a twelvemonth and two week, and then 
I'll tell’ee what happened. 

“ About two a’clock one mornin’ I wer woke by a tappin’ at the win- 
der. I got up, and went and looked out. It was just such a moonlight 
night as this here present one, and I seed a woman standin’ outside the 
garden-gate, throwin’ gravel agin the winder-glass. I opened the win- 
der, and my wife she had got up too, and she called out, 

“Mrs. Dibbs, what is it?’—which it wer’ a wumman we knew, who 
kep a decent small public down to town yander. 

“She made answer,—‘ Anne,’ says she, ‘ Mr. Crick’s come back, and 
you're to go to him direckly, he says, or he’ll come and fetch’ee.’ 

“Sir, Crick was her husband. He'd been transported for seven year, 
and she had been told for certain he wer’ dead. ’Stead of which here he 
wer’ alive, and com’d back, and had been and track’d her out, and wer’ 
com’d after her, and had sent this here Dibbs for her at two o’clock in the 
mornin’. Anne, she begun cryin’ and screechin’, but dressin’ of herself 
same time. He was a desprut bad’un, and had treated her shameful. 

“¢ But,’ says she,‘ I must go back to ’un, or he'll find a way to do 
for us both,’ says she. 

VoL, III. T 
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“As for me, I didn’t want to part from her, God knows; but she 
wer’ that bad feller’s wife more’n mine, and law’s law. Nor she didn’t 
want to go back to he,—’tw’ant likely. She’d got a respectable man, and 
a respectable home, and she didn’t want to change ’em agin a return-con- 
vic’, and the sort o’ life she used tolead along of’un. Butshe was feared 
of her life, what he’d do to her; and then I didn’t say a word to kip her; 
for I knew what the law wer’, and the law must be obsarved. SoI giv’d 
her a kiss, and the leetle canvas-bag of money she’d brought me. 

“¢Take care of it, my woman,’ says I; ‘and, my dear,’ says I, ‘ if 
ever you wants a friend, you knows where I bides, my dear, and God- 
a’mighty bless’ee,’ I says. 

“We giv’d each other a hug and a kiss, and she went away with her 
leetle bundle of things in a handkercher, cryin’ and sobbin’ out loud like 
a child,—she and Mrs. Dibbs, who had waited patient outside. I seed 
’em walk away together in the moonlight, past them there black guns, 
and I heerd my wife cryin’ ever so long—the night wer’ so still—as I 
stood and listened outside there. 

“When I com’d in and shut the door, it did look dismal surelie! 
Tell’ee it wer’ hard to bear. And that’s the last I ever seen or heerd of 
my second wife, if wife she wer’.” 


M. B. 
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School-girls and Girls’ Schools. 


Tuer has of late been much animated discussion on the present position 
and prospects of those fair creatures who, under a guise of weakness, and 
with one long unceasing plaint against the oppressions of the sterner sex, 
have from the foundation of human society managed matters pretty well 
according to their pleasure,—achieving, at the least, one half the bad, 
and being credited with the accomplishment of nearly all the good, deeds 
of this naughty world. I am neither an old nor a young woman, nor a 
woman of any age or sort whatever. It is my misfortune to belong to 
the burden-bearing sex; and my intercourse with the child-bearing por- 
tion of our race is almost entirely confined to certain periodic contests 
with my landlady, in which I invariably undergo signal discomfiture, 
and am compelled to retreat from the scene of action with loss of money, 
temper, and self-respect. Still, notwithstanding my sex, I do not feel 
disqualified to say a few words on female education. 

The importance of the subject induces me to enter on a few brief per- 
sonal explanations, calculated to show that I am not presumptuous in 
-taking’ a seat on the same benches with Mrs. Ellis and Miss Emily Faith- 
ful, and addressing the matrons and daughters of England. The rudi- 
ments of knowledge were imparted to me, between the years of five and 
seven, in a seminary devoted to the instruction of young ladies, the doors 
of which had never been opened to a child having its hair parted on one 
side, until my Aunt Betsy brought all the influence of her jointure and 
family-coach and ancient gentility to bear upon the lady-president, and 
induced that superb monitress to make an exception in my favour, and 
allow me to effect the first advances to learning in the society of the 
best-born and prettiest young ladies of the county-side. My recollection 
of the two years and a half spent in Omber House would alone make me 
glad that I have lived. I had more kindness and flattery heaped upon 
me in that brief space of time than a Sultan of Turkey can extract from an 
ordinary ten years’ reign. The school was a large one, entertaining at least 
five-and-twenty pupils, who learnt tasks, pleyed on pianos, sung delicious 
tunes, stood up in classes, passed to and fro in ever-varying processions, ex- 
changed black marks and white marks, were praised for goodness into tri- 
umphant blushes, were scolded for errors into penitential tears. There was 
a dancing-lesson twice a week, when, in the full light of day, all the girls, 
not even with the exception of tite serious dean’s melancholy daughter, 
went through positions and figures and dances of rare grace and intricacy, 
arrayed in low dresses, white slippers, and wreaths of flowers, just for all 
the world as ifit was a real bond fide quadrille-party, with crowds of tall gen- 
tlemen and wax-lights, and an unlimited supply of negus and sweetmeats. 
Partly out of regard to my small stature, but yet more to mark emphati- 
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cally the exceptional character of my position in the college, my appointed 
seat in the schoolroom was on a raised dais, where I sat in elevated soli- 
tude surveying the entire scene,—criticising the demeanour of the teachers 
and the taught, wondering whether the hair of the French governess was 
made so that it could be taken on and off like my aunt’s, debating whe- 
ther my little favourite Jessie with the golden hair would keep her pro- 
mise and marry me on leaving school, leisurely learning the few words of 
primer allotted to me for the day’s lesson, and promptly responding to 
the furtive nods and smiles that were directed to me from every quarter 
of the apartment. At half-past 11 a.m., after two hours’ occupation of 
my raised seat, a maid-servant entered the room, and placed before me on 
the little table devoted to my sole and particular use a tray covered with 
a white cloth, the white cloth being decorated with a plate of ginger 
biscuits and a glass of medicated orange wine prescribed for me by my 
aunt’s physician. At half-past 1, I took a seat at the school dinner-table, 
and either because the doctor said my appetite was not to be trifled with, 
or because the masculine is more worthy than the feminine, even as the 
feminine is more worthy than the neuter, I was helped to the first slice of 
mutton, and commenced my repast under the admiring eyes of twenty- 
five hungry young ladies, who all declared that they thoroughly and 
heartily enjoyed seeing me eat my dinner. At3 o’clock p.m., when the 
coachman or my aunt came to convey me home, I always quitted the 
college amidst a commotion of adorative assurances. It was only natural 
in me to enjoy entertaining such affectionate girls at my aunt’s house; 
and that indulgent relation liberally extended her hospitality to my 
friends, so that scarcely a week passed in which some of the inmates of 
Omber House did not visit my home. I must have been a simple and 
trustful child. It never occurred to me that my aunt’s family-coach and 
reputed wealth and ancient gentility (her brother-in-law bad been knighted) 
had any thing to do with my popularity. It never struck me that my 
school-companions liked my aunt’s plum-cakes better than her nephew,— 
that my heart was to them little else but a stepping-stone up to my aunt’s 
hall-door. More distant still from my guileless breast was the suspicion 
that the serious dean’s melancholy daughter, regarding me as the heir of 
my aunt’s wealth, cherished a deep-laid scheme for my permanent settle- 
ment in life. Possibly I wrong those dear girls by my uncharitable in- 
sinuations. But this much I know,—my Aunt Betsy has quitted this 
world, and (for all that I am the richer for them) has taken her family- 
coach and ancient gentility and dividends with her; and I might wait 
a long while ere twenty-five young ladies would surround me, stroke my 
flaxen hair, call me “a pretty sweet darling,” and implore me to ask 
them home to tea. 

Were it necessary to pass judgment on the state of Omber House 
regarded as a seat of learning, it would be difficult to show that it was 
superior to similar institutions in the present generation. It was a fair 
specimen of those “schules ca’d academies” in which our mothers acquired 
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much that was elegant without being useful, a little that was useful 
without being elegant, and the slightest possible quantity of what was 
both the one and the other. In short, the young ladies were instructed 
much in the same fashion as little damsels had been instructed in every 
generation from the time when it first became customary to teach them 
other mischief besides what they are sure to learn, under any system of 
tutelage or neglect, from Dame Nature. A little French and Italian, 
a slatternly but not despicable facility with the keys of a piano, a becom- 
ing deportment of the shoulders and elbows, one or two songs, the polite 
art of painting sweet-peas, wall-flowers, and birds of paradise with water- 
colours, and all the weakest elements of what is pleasantly termed a 
sound English education:—such were the principal results which the 
parents of my school-friends obtained for the stipulated annual payments, 
the extras, and those forks, spoons, and pairs of sheets which were re- 
turned 7fasked for. 

To prattle musically about the lighter pastimes of the learned, to sing 
a song, to minister to the cultivated tastes of men of letters as well as of 
blood, were the aims of studious maidens centuries since. Sir Thomas 
More did not want his daughters:to cope with Erasmus, any more than 
the father who sends his little girl to Brighton hopes she may there out- 
strip in learning the greatest professors of Oxford and Cambridge. The 
chancellor’s advice to a friend seeking a wife gives us in a few pure lines 
the sum and substance of what he felt about the matter : 


“ Proculque stulta sit 
Parvis labellulis 
Semper loquacitas, 
Proculque rusticum 
Semper silentium.” 


Had Sir Thomas been a roystering foxhunter, he would have required 
in a lady no other accomplishments than those of housewifery, and 
no tastes that did not bear a close relation to the stable and kennel. 
But being a man of refinement, elegant and scholarly in his amusements, 
he relished the society of women who could appreciate the beauties of 
Virgil, and smile with genuine satisfaction over a Latin epigram. Had 
he lived in these times, belles lettres would have been the field of his in- 
tellectual relaxation, and he would have been content to educate his 
daughters so that they enjoyed the modern literature of France and 
Germany, Byron and Tennyson, Walter Scott and the Zemple Bar. 

In the religious institutions of feudal England our national school- 
girl-life had its origin. At a very remote period the children of powerful 
nobles and wealthy gentry received what in modern language would be 
termed “a home education,” acquiring from clerical instructors no con- 
temptible proficiency in Latin and Greek, French and Italian, music, 
dancing, and embroidery, surgery, medicine, and cookery. But in the 
nunneries English girls congregated in numbers, for purposes of secular 
as well as sacred education,—learning lessons and romping at play, prat- 
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tling and laughing, loving and caressing each other, giving and taking 
honorary kinship, even as Isabella made her playmate Juliet a cousin, 
“ Adoptedly, as schoolmaids change their names, 
By vain, though apt, affection.” 

The young ladies who are now despatched for half-yearly sojourns 
to Brighton and Hastings would in all probability shudder at the thought 
of being sent to a nunnery, as though such a mission must necessarily 
be followed'by “ pining away and dying.” The cloister-life, however, of 
the middle ages had little to justify gloomy associations. Even a charge 
of monotony could scarcely be sustained against the existence of the reli- 
gious ladies of “merrie England.” Their days were every whit as diver- 
sified and happy—ay, and “ jolly”—as that led by the majority of women 
in our own time. The nun was not necessarily the unfortunate being 
popular tradition represents her, immured in a damp sombre cell, con- 
demned to endless mortification, and cut off from all participation in 
human joy. On the contrary, she had an abundant share of liberty and 
mundane pleasure. The rules of her order—that is, the rules of that por- 
tion of society to which she especially belonged—measured out her days, 
and influenced her conduct; but viewed as restraints, they were not in 
any respect more harsh or irksome than those regulations of etiquette 
and decorum which no woman in this year of 1861 can set at naught 
with impunity. She could leave the walls of her convent either for 
diversion or charity, to visit the poor and sick of the vicinity, to join in 
the festivities of home, or to tend her dying parents. Nor were the 
usages within the walls opposed to contentment. The cellaress of a 
Benedictine convent had to provide liberally for the ladies of the house. 
Turnip-husbandry had not yet enabled agriculturists to keep large herds 
throughout the winter months. It was requisite, therefore, to cure scores 
of oxen and salmon for winter consumption. Without a doubt the beef 
of the period was a tough viand; but the human tooth was harder in 
those days, and man’s digestion sounder than it is now; and tough 
though it was, none more tender could be had for love or money. More- 
over, to vary the salted meat and fish, at stated periods rations were 
served out of fowl and eels, white puddings, and pancakes. Through 
Lent each “ladye” residing in Barking Abbey had given her liberal 
doles of almonds and rice, raisins and figs. Was not the cellar also well 
furnished with English ales and Southern wines? Then, again, how rich 
were the religious houses in materials for pastime! Apart from the en- 
joyment which every social being experiences in watching numerous com- 
panions, there were diverse pursuits adapted to the diverse tastes of the 
secluded ladies. The best needlewomen wrought with perseverance at 
those matchless tapestries which have come down to us—monuments of 
the taste and skill of their producers. Some applied themselves to the 
study of the learned languages; others turned to music as a pursuit; 
many, in whom the organs of form and colour were highly developed, 
laboured at illuminating missals, lives of saints, and other works of reli- 
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gious instruction ; whilst younger or more romantic sisters would spend 
delicious hours and days and weeks and months in reading or copying 
trouvéres and romances,—treasures all the more precious if forbidden by 
the abbess. 

Nor were nuns debarred from receiving visits from their friends. On 
this point some religious houses permitted more freedom than others; but 
under certain conditions and restrictions, the outer world could gain ac- 
cess to nuns not less easily than nuns could effect egress to the outer 
world. Francisca says in Measure for Measure: 


“Tt is a man’s voice: gentle Isabella, 
Turn the key, and know his business of him. 
You may, I may not; you are yet unsworn ; 
When you have vowed, you must not speak with men 
But in the presence of the prioress ; 
Then, if you speak, you must not show your face ; 
Or, if you show your face, you must not speak. 
He calls again: I pray you answer him.” 


The nuns of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, less conscientious than Francisca, 
habitually received visitors of the other sex, and entertained them with 
dancing. Well might Dean Kentwode disapprove such license, and 
ordain the appointment of “some sadde woman, and discrete, honeste, 
and wel-named for shutting cloyster dores.” 

In times of turbulence and danger, fathers gladly consigned their 
girls to the safe keeping of the abbeys; but there is much uncertainty 
both as to the time when nunneries began to be generally used as places 
of education, and also as to the terms on which children were received inte 
them. In some places, and under certain conditions, “lettered nuns” 
appear to have acted as instructors on their own account, appropriating 
to their own uses the money earned in the tutorial avocation, and ex- 
ercising their calling without the surveillance of their superior. Else- 
where, teaching-nuns were compelled to pay part or all of the fees given 
them into the treasuries of their convents. ‘There are some nuns,” says 
Ailfred of Rievesby, “who turn their cell into a school. She sits at the 
window, the child stands in the cloister; she looks earnestly at each of 
them, and while watching their play, now she is angry, now she laughs, now 
she threatens, now she soothes, now spares, now kisses; now calls the 
weeping child to be beaten, and then strokes her face, and catching her 
round the neck, caresses her, calling her ‘ her little daughter and darling.’” 

The infantile element thus brought into a house of seclusion was not 
less beneficial than agreeable to all its adult inhabitants, conferring on the 
instructors advantages not less important than those bestowed on the in- 
structed. Many an aged widow, who had sought refuge in an abbey to 
wait the close of her pilgrimage, found comfort in watching the young 
children at their play, in hearing their laughter and prattle and songs. 
Many a daughter of a gentle house, whose youth had been embittered by 
disappointed love, and whom unkind fate had cut off from the most de- 
licious joys of human affection, had her heart cheered, and her gloom 
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dissipated, and her temper preserved from the canker of acerbity, by new 
interests created, and fresh sympathies called into play, whilst tending 
with maternal solicitude the nurslings destined to be the women of the 
next generation. And the children were fortunate in their home; watching 
the many operations necessary for carrying on the domestic economy of 
an enormous establishment, counting the herds of cows belonging to the 
abbey as they were driven home from pasture to be milked. When the 
weather was fine, and they had been “ good girls,” they made excursions 
through the surrounding country, paying visits of charity to the sick and 
poor, and giving kindly “good day” to the wealthy and strong. In the 
hot summer-tide the rural pedestrian not seldom came on all the ladies of 
the sacred house,—young and old, children and grave sisters,—sitting in 
the fragrant nymph-hay under the shade of a scented thicket, and busily 
engaged with chatting, laughing, and tending their spinning-wheels. And 
if the intruder chanced to be the young heir of a neighbouring castle, or 
a stripling of a gentle house, it is not to be supposed that the clear eyes 
of Joan and Bridget looked at him only once, or that they resumed the 
care of their whirring wheels without many foolish and pleasant thoughts 
fluttering their inexperienced hearts, and bringing a lively colour into 
their soft faces. The picturesque companies would sometimes number 
seventy or a hundred strong. In 1678, an old man told Aubrey that in 
former days he had often seen the nuns of St. Mary, Kingston, out for a 
day of rustic pleasuring in the meadows. 

The amount of learning imparted at the nunnery-schools varied much; 
but even in the least efficient of them the education was good enough to 
be highly prized, and nothing connected with the old ecclesiastical sys- 
tem, which the dissolution of conventual institutions swept away, was 
more missed than the girls’ schools. Fuller, in his Church History, speaks 
with unfeigned respect of the “ shee-schooles,” though for the purely in- 
tellectual culture imparted by them he had no high opinion. 

Though Fuller and Aubrey may be guilty of underrating the instruc- 
tion of the religious seminaries, their statements are far more trust- 
worthy than the astounding conclusions which enthusiastic scholars 
have drawn from Lady Jane Grey’s innocent flirtation with the grave 
Roger Ascham, and the flattery that courtiers lavished on Queen Eliza- 
beth and Mary of Scotland. The intellectual condition of the country 
varied greatly in different districts; the presence of a good school, or of 
a family devoted to scholarly pursuits, raising the educational standard of 
an entire neighbourhood far above the common level. And long after 
erudition had come to be regarded as honourable, a total ignorance of 
letters was not branded as positively ignominious, or even as a disqualifi- 
cation for advancement to high social respect. In domestic circles, where 
education was most esteemed, out of a strong band of maidens the one 
with sharpest wit was sent through a course of scholastic discipline, while 
the rest were permitted to follow the bent of their own inclinations, or 
even, if they were deemed dull girls, were encouraged to expend all their 
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energies on the useful arts of housewifery. But from the time that fe- 
male education was first sanctioned by intelligent minds, the movement 
increased in power and popularity. Nor can one who looks for the causes 
of remarkable phenomena fail to observe that the labour of the school- 
room was lightened to fair students by the fact that their instructors were 
almost invariably of the sterner sex. Heloise learnt Latin of Abelard, 
and something else in addition. And from the days of that delightful de- 
mirep of the cloister, thousands of fair women in all the countries of 
Christendom, inspired by love of man and of praise rather than know- 
ledge, have wandered beside the pleasant streams of learning, and, follow- 
ing the shining rivulets that irrigate the fields of poetry and religion, 
found their way to the silent sea, leaving scarce a record or a trace be- 
hind them. They are forgotten, even as our dear mothers and sisters 
will a few hundred years hence be less than empty names; and ’tis only 
in the pages of the romancers, or of Chaucer, whose prioress spake French 
“ful fayre and fetisly, 
After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe,” 

or of such rich memorials of departed life as the Paston letters, that we 
get a glimpse of the graces and endowments of the women to win whose 
smiles our ancestors hastened to death. 

The condition of the feminine intellect of England in the sixteenth 
century is graphically displayed by Richard Mulcaster, the famous first- 
master of Merchant Taylors’ School (a.p. 1561), and subsequently (a.v. 
1596) upper master of St. Paul’s School; thestern disciplinarian whose birch, 
it is recorded, was once, and only once, stayed in its fearful descent, when 
his anger was dispelled by the ready wit of the victim already trussed for 
punishment. In his “ Positions, wherein those Primitive Circumstances 
be examined which are necessarie for the training up of Children,” he 
observes: “ We see young maidens be taught to read and write, and can 
do both with praise; we hear them sing and playe, and both passing 
well; we know that they learne the best and finest of our learned lan- 
guages, to the admiration of all men. For the daiely spoken tongues 
and of best reputation, who so shall desire that they may not compare 
even with our kind and in the best degree, they will claim no other com- 
bate, than to talk with them in that very tongue, who shall seeke to taint 
them for it. These things our country doth stand to, these qualities their 
parents procure them, as either opportunity of circumstance will serve, or 
their own power will extend unto, or their daughter’s towardnesse doth 
offer hope, to be preferred by, for singularitie of endowment, either in mar- 
riage, or some other meane.” 

Mulcaster knew woman well, and in urging her to undertake the task 
of self-education he employed the most cogent arguments. Women 
would find their own advantage in the toil. If they acquired the art of 
reading, they could spell the secrets of holy books, and win the way to 
heaven (such an appeal would not fall dead on woman’s ear in this cen- 
tury). If they learnt to write, they might keep their husband’s accounts, 
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and so “enrich the good man’s mercerie” (and themselves?). The acqui- 
sition of the more polite accomplishments, such as music, French, Italian, 
and the classic tongues, would cause them to be “verie soone commended 
to right honourable matches.” Of course this last motive never in these 
days actuates affectionate mammas who give their daughters guinea sing- 
ing-lessons. To cultivate the dear child’s taste, and give her the means 
of enjoying solitude, is all that the British matron of 1861 aims at when 
she opens her purse to musical professors. But in the sixteenth century 
people of fashion countenanced mercenary matches; and to lure a wealthy 
heir to a matrimonial proposal many artifices were habitually had recourse 
to that would shock our ingenuous delicacy. The prize, however, once 
hooked, it was marvellous how soon the lustre of the fly became tarnished. 
“‘ Musicke is much used, where it is to be had to the parentes, while the 
daughters be yong, more than to their owne, which commonly proveth 
true, when the yong wenches become yong wives. For then, lightly 
forgetting musicke when they learn to be mothers, they give it in mani- 
fest evidence, that in their learning of it, they did more seeke to pleasure 
their parentes than to pleasure themselves.” It is difficult to realise such 
a picture in these days, when a girl’s natural taste invariably decides the 
direction of her studies. 

In Mulcaster’s day girls were taught, at least, as much by men as 
women. “For their teachers,” he says, “their owne sex were fittest in 
some respectes; but ours frame them best, and, with good regard, will 
bring them up excellently well.” 

The demand for “shee-schools,” indicated by Fuller, was speedily re- 
sponded to by professors of training, and ere long every suburb of town 
had its seminary. In the middle of the seventeenth century the principal 
seat of feminine learning was Putney, where the learned Mrs. Bathshua 
Makins, whilom governess to the princess Elizabeth, was at the head of 
her profession. The students of the Putney University had not arrived 
at the dignity of “ Miss,”—a title, by the way, that was just then not so 
much one of respect as of triumphant shame. In the days of Charles II. 
“Mistress” was the appellation of honour, and “ Miss” of dishonour. 
The same Evelyn who went by water on a barge to Putney and inspected 
“the schools or colleges of the young gentlewomen,” records the acting 
of “*‘the Earle of Oxford’s MJisse,’ ye faire and famous comedian called 
Roxalana.” But Miss and Mistress in course of time so far changed 
places, that, when Brummel sarcastically called for Mistress Fitzherbert’s 
carriage, he committed an offence never forgiven by the fattest gentleman 
in Europe. 

Whilst Mistress Bathshua Makins ruled young-ladyism at Putney, 
other colleges for the fair sex sprung up at Hackney, which in Aubrey’s 
time, and for a century later, abounded in girls’ schools. Islington next 
became a centre for governesses and their establishments; the curds and 
whey of that pleasant village being doubtless features of “the training.” 
Newington (Stoke, not Butts), adjoining Islington, went spiritedly into the 
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school-keeping line. There it was that Mary Wollstonecraft, at the close 
of the last century, started an academy for young ladies, before she dreamt 
of warring with society, and running mad about “the rights of woman.” 
The western suburbs of the capital also abounded in classic groves for 
young-ladyism. The scene of D’Urfey’s stupid comedy, Love for Money; 
or, the Boarding School (transformed, a generation later, into a yet more 
vulgar and dull opera by Mr. Charles Coffey), was laid at Chelsea; and 
at Chelsea also poor Miss Landon learnt to conjugate French verbs, and 
Miss Mitford, amongst other scholastic tuition, received music-lessons 
from the father of that brilliant patrician, Mr. Theodore Hook. 

I should not like to send any little friend of mine to a school of the 
seventeenth dr eighteenth century stamp. Mrs. Teachem was an awful 
grim tyrant, with a penal code the mere reading of which would throw 
young ladies of the present day into hysterics. It is true Miss Sophia 
and Miss Harriet Lee were schoolmistresses at Bath; but they were the 
pioneers of a new order of instructors, very different in style, tone, and 
character from their predecessors. Even down to the present century the 
discipline and education of schools enjoying high repute and fashionable 
patronage were incredibly bad. The Rev. J. L. Chirol, one of her Ma- 
jesty’s chaplains to the Chapel Royal, in “ An Enquiry into the best Sys- 
tem of Female Education, 1809,” makes some astonishing revelations of 
the conduct of girls’ schools. 

The domestic arrangements were even inferior to the instruction. To 
go to school was to be badly fed, harshly treated, and even debarred from 
personal cleanliness. Where girls were not avowedly “allowanced,” the 
most unfair devices were resorted to for the purpose of keeping the 
butcher’s billsdown. “ My dears, remember, the more pudding you eat, 
the more meat you shall have afterwards,” was a brief address appended 
to the grace before dinner; and Mr. Chirol tells a case where forty girls 
were fed for two successive days upon a single leg of mutton: “not that 
the allowance of food was absolutely limited, but the calls of appetite were 
suppressed by shame.” In like manner, at the best schools, girls might 
wash their hands and faces only once a day, and at night were packed 
away to sleep three or four in a bed. But what yet more shocks existing 
notions of propriety is, that the drawing-room floor was usually let at an 
exorbitant rate to men-lodgers. Just as the atmosphere of a cow-yard 
was deemed beneficial to girls with a tendency to pulmonary consump-. 
tion, so elder valetudinarians of the male sex were advised by the faculty 
to refit their shattered constitutions by breathing the stimulating and re- 
storative air of a young ladies’ boarding-school. Well might Fielding’s 
Miss Lucy, in the Virgin Unmasked, say, “ Papa has sent me hither; 
but if it was not for fear of a boarding-school, I am sure I would not have 
come.” 

Writers of all schools, playwrights, novelists, and such a prosaic au- 
thor as worthy Miss Patty Fielding in her Little Female Academy, give 
us a painfully life-like picture of the school-girl of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury. What reader of literary rubbish-baskets has not winced under the 
young lady’s gaucheries? A vulgar, laughing, quarrelsome hoyden, gig- 
gling when she ought to be grave, and screaming frantically when led off 
the stage for condign punishment by a governess armed with a rod of 
enormous dimensions. She always has in progress an outrageous flirta- 
tion with her dancing or music master. To torment the assistant-teachers 
beyond endurance is her favourite recreation. At her singing-lessons, 
while her instructor is demonstrating the best way to give effect to a bra- 
vura, she either yawns, or stretches out her arms, or takes from her capa- 
cious pocket an enormous piece of bread-and-butter, and commences eating 
it; so that when her tutor ceases quavering, and turns to her with a sig- 
nal to imitate him, he finds her with her mouth crammed full of food, and 
incapable of spuffling out a word. The means by which this little black- 
guard in petticoats was kept in subjection were stripes, dark closets, and 
periods of enforced hunger. Time and Rousseau introduced a milder 
discipline of stocks, fool’s caps, back-boards, black marks, and penitential 
corners; but they were looked on with suspicion as dangerous innovations 
by the readers of the Gentleman’s Magazine, one of whom writes to Mr. 
Urban (vol. lix. a.p. 1789), “ There is a school in this metropolis at which 
females are educated of the first fashion, and, I believe, such only. From 
this school the use of the fasces has, I understand, been properly discarded. 
But what has the polite and elegant governess substituted instead? When 
a young lady, a daughter of a duke or an earl, or whatever her quality 
may be, has, by some great offence, exposed herself to particular severity 
of animadversion, she is stript of her own apparel, and attired in that of 
a charity-girl.” A scarcely less ingenious punishment, much in vogue in 
girls’ schools at the close of the last century, was an imposition of the 
long genealogical chapters of the Bible to be learnt by heart. 

Of four principal items in the education of a lady in olden England,— 
dancing, cookery, medicine, and surgery,—two have been altogether re- 
moved from the accomplishments of the fair sex, and to the other two a 
much smaller degree of importance is attached. Aud what a fearful busi- 
ness was dancing a century and two centuries since, with all the manifold 
jigs, minuets, sarabands, chacones, cybells, and country dances, that our 
polite forefathers indulged in. The English Dancing-Master, 1651, and 
The Dancing-Master, 1721, lie by my desk; in the earlier work I find 
104 different fashions of country dance, and in the later 718. Wonder- 
ful in their subtle mutations are these fantastic variations of Sir Roger. 
Each has a separate title, such as “ A trip to Bury,” “ Bloomsbury Mar- 
ket,” “Cold and raw,” “Cockle-shells,” “ Hole in the wall,” “ Johnny, 
cock thy beaver,” “Jenny, come tye my cravat,” “ Lumps of pudding,” 
“Old Noll’s jig,” “Pretty Miss,” “Rub her down with straw,” “ The 
Barley Mow,” “ Blenheim Pound,” “ Barnicles,” “ Mohocks,” “ Mother 
Crump,” “ Merry milkmaids,” “ White-heart cabbages,” “ All in a gar- 
den green,” “ Bobbing Joe.” What titles!’ Imagine the Honourable 
Alfred Gelatine asking Lady Frances Vere de Vere to dance with him 
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“Cold and raw,” to be his partner in “ Bloomsbury Market,” to allow him 
the honour of leading her off for “‘ Lumps of pudding,” or permit him to 
“ Rub her down with straw.” 

The dances themselves were as startling as theirnames. Here are the 
directions given by the author of the Dancing- Master (1721) for “ Joan 
Anderson, or the Cushion Dance—an all-round dance :” 


'“ This dance is begun by a single person (either man or woman), who, 
taking a cushion in their hand, dances about the room; and, at the end of 
the tune, they stop and sing, ‘ This dance it will no further go.’ The mu- 
sicians answer, ‘I pray you, good sir, why say you so?’ Man: ‘ Because 
Joan Anderson will not come too.’ Music: ‘She must come too, and she 
shall come too, and she must come whether she will or no.’ Then he lays 
down the cushion before a woman, on which she kneels, and he kisses, sing- 
ing, ‘Welcome, Joan Anderson, welcome, welcome.’ Then she rises, takes 
up the cushion, and both dance, singing, “ Prinkcum prankcum is a’ fine 
dance, and shall we go dance it once again, once again, and once again, and 
shall we go dance it once again?’ Then, making a stop, the woman sings 
as before, ‘This dance,’ &e. Music: ‘I pray you, madam,’ &e. Woman: 
‘Because John Anderson, &e. Music: ‘He must,’ &e. And so she lays 
down the cushion before a man, who, kneeling upon it, salutes her, she sing- 
ing, ‘ Welcome, John Anderson,’ &c. Then, he taking up the cushion, they 
both take hands and dance round, singiug as before. And thus they do till 
the whole company are taken into the ring; and, ifthere is company enough, 
make a little ring in the middle, and within that ring set a chair, and lay 
the cushion on it. Then the cushion is laid before the first man, the woman 
singing, ‘ This dance,’ &c. (as before), only instead of ‘ come too’ they sing 
‘go fro ;’ and instead of‘ Welcome, John Anderson,’ &e. they sing ‘ Farewell, 
John Anderson, farewell, farewell ;’ and so they go out one by one as they 
came in.—Note, the woman is kissed by all the men in the ring at her com- 
ing in and going out, and likewise the man by all the women.” 


Rather than be kissed by every womanin a ballroom, most men would 

prefer to clap their hands, as in 
“ Row WELL, YE Mariners. 
(Longways as many as you will.) 

Clap both your own‘hands, then clap each other’s right hands against 
one another's; clap both your own hands again, then clap left hands, then 
clap both hands again, then clap your breasts, then meet both your hands 
against one another. The same again; only clap left hands first. First 
man sides with the next woman, and his woman with the next man, doing 
the like till you come to your places; the next following, and doing the 
same.” 

The most enthusiastic admirer of ancient usages would scarcely wish 
his daughter to neglect music, languages, and the study of modern history 
in order that she might have four clear hours per diem for the study of 
the culinary art. One sometimes sees, in the shady streets of genteel 
quarters, “School of Cookery” painted up over the windows of confec- 
tioners’; but the pupils of the schools are for the most part confined to do- 
mestic servants who wish to fit themselves for higher employment by 
learning how to make jelly, compound soups, dress game, and manufac- 
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ture a souffiet. The nearest approach to a school of kitchen economy, 
patronised in recent times by the upper classes, was the “ Academy of 
Carving,” which flourished a few years since in Mayfair, where high-born 
lasses learnt to wield a carving knife and fork adroitly at half-a-guinea per 
lesson, each lady bringing her own joints, or paying a high price to the 
proprietary for those which she mutilated. The necessity which once ex- 
isted for every lady to be well versed in the minutie of cookery has long 
since passed away. ‘Three hundred years since, if ladies had not studied 
housewifery as an art, the most valuable secrets of the pantry and still- 
room would speedily have been lost. As it was, there was no sufficient 
machinery to diffuse gastronomic discovery. The dumpling of one county, 
the pudding of another, the stuffed-pig of a third, kept in their respective 
provinces. Even when cookery-books, containing side by side receipts 
for puddings and directions for making poultices, were distributed from 
the printing-presses, not one family in twenty knew of them, not one ma- 
tron in twenty could read them. To preserve the knowledge of the 
culinary art, tradition was the only adequate machinery. And to hand 
down to posterity such priceless arcana, a higher mental capacity was re- 
quired than that possessed by a mere kitchen-drudge. Moreover, let it 
be remembered that in days when the servile class altogether consisted 
of individuals who had never undergone any such physical and mental 
training as now falls to the lot of every household servant, the hands of 
ladies could alone achieve those delicate manipulations necessary for the 
production of the most admired luxuries of the table. A better class of 
servants have relieved gentlewomen of the social obligation of mounting 
guard over simmering stew-pans, and such writers as Kitchener, Acton, 
and Soyer have codified the laws, simplified the practice, and put in a 
permanent form the entire system of kitchen jurisprudence. 

In the space of one summer, Lady Lizard furnished a gallery with 
chairs and couches of her own and her daughters’ working, and at the 
same time heard all Tillotson’s sermons twice over. “I was mightily 
pleased the other day,” says the Spectator, “ to find them all busy in pre- 
serving several fruits of the season, with Sparkle in the midst of them 
reading the Plurality of Worlds. It was very entertaining to me to 
see them dividing their speculations between jellies and stars, and making 
a sudden transition from the sun to an apricot, or from the Copernican 
system to a cheesecake.” Lady Lizard and her daughters, in these more 
fortunate times, leave their preserves and cheesecakes to their cooks 
to look after, and by a more frequent perusal of works of no less merit 
than Tillotson’s sermons secure themselves against the insulting commis- 
eration of Addison’s observation: “Since they have so excellent a talent, 
such a copia verborum, or plenty of words, it is pity they should not put 
it to some use.” ‘ 

Just now there is a vigorous revival of a cry which has been raised 
more than once, and has more than once completely died away,—that 
woman’s mind and woman’s powers ought not to be confined to the com- 
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paratively lighter and more trifling duties of life, but should be encouraged 
to perform the sterner tasks hitherto assigned in civilised countries to 
masculine energy. ‘‘ Let us be lawyers, merchants, doctors, clerks, and 
—every thing but porters and soldiers,” say the advocates of “ woman’s 
cause,” drawing up their skirts for the fight. I don’t mean to laugh at 
these enthusiastic reformers, for they are a swarm of dangerous adversa- 
ries, quite capable of paying back the stings they receive. I reject all 
slanders directed against them. I will not believe of their leaders that 
they crop their hair short behind their ears, smoke short pipes, wear shoot- 
ing-jackets, furnish their drawing-rooms with spittoons, or patronise 
badger-baiting. Their malignant opponents may say all this, and much 
more; but I take off my hat to them. I do not argue with them; I 
dare not. 
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Lady Mabel. 


SwwE by side with Lady Mabel 
Sate I, with the sunshade down : 
In the distance humm’d the Babel 
Of the many-footed Town; 
There we sate with looks unstable— 
Now of tenderness, of frown. 


“Must we part? or may I linger? 
Wax the shadows, wanes the day.” 
Then, with voice of sweetest singer 
That has almost died away, 
“Go!” she said; but tightened finger 
Said articulately, “Stay !” 


Face to face with Lady Mabel, 
With the gauzy curtains drawn; 

Till a sense, I am unable 
To convey, began to dawn; 

Till the slant sun flung the gable 
Far athwart the sleepy lawn. 


“NowI go. Adieu, adieu, love ! 
This is weakness: sweet, be strong. 
Comes the footfall of the dew, love ! 
Philomel’s reminding song.” 
“Go!” she said; “ but I go too, love! 
Go with you, my life, along!” 


Hand in hand with Lady Mabel, 

Through perplexities of life; 
*Mid all other shiftings stable, 

Quiet ’mid surrounding strife ; 
No mere forms of pleasant fable, 

But—a Husband and a Wife. 

ALFRED AUSTIN. 
June 1861. 











